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The Nation’s Business 


No Manpower Policy 
Still Main Issue 


The one fundamental fact which stands out clear and unchal- 
lengeable in the unfortunate imbroglio about. the resignation - of 
National Selective Service Director, Elliott Little, is this: 

After more than three years of war, ‘the government still has 
no plan for making efficient use of ‘all Canadian men and women. 
Apparently the administration does not want to face the man- 
power situation because it fears the conscription issue would be 
prought to the fore. 

The Elliott Little resignation has precipitated much. personal 
controversy. It has created the spectacle of some men of:manage- 
ment protesting loudly the virtues of life-long labor organizer 
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t an end.” Hon. Humphrey Mitchell and of some men of organized labor pro- 
in force,” testing loudly the virtues of big businessman Elliott Little. The 
ch a a real issues are being assiduously befogged in some quarters. 
in effect @ 

> contract- 7 pe A f 
i not make 
. Here are background facts which are essential to an under- 
sexe standing of the dispute. 
in conflict; Mr. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply, has constantly 
n, or doc- had the green light for boosting our industrial war effort as. fast 
. itl and as fat as possible, 
‘mine and Messrs. Ralston, Power and MacDonald, ministers of the three 
f the sanc- armed services, have had the green light for adding to the numbers 
ally incon- of their forces, 
n law that This general go-ahead policy was fine so long as Canada could 
ar on con- provide enough men for all four purposes, and stilt maintain essen- 
Sur ae tial home services, Facts prove that that time is definitely past. 
the legisla- As stated many times in The Financial Post} a decision by the 
wer to the government many months ago was needed to decide where in the’ 
ma sci light of all other factors, our short supplies of manpower could 
ts that the best be used; where we should cut down, where the go-ahead 
ler existing policy should continue. 

ta That, decision has never been made. The only persons em- 
Py ieee powered to make it are Mr. King and the Cabinet. It is their duty 
utory rules to make it. Such co-ordination would of course involve setting a 
es of frus- rough limit on the size of the Army, Navy and Air Force, as it 
nih teas would on the size of our’ industrial army. 
) n 
- service in The second step that was patently necessary was, having deter- 
nd remove mined ‘a ‘policy, to.create machinery for channelling manpower 
hem by the where it would best serve the war effort. 
spburn, ex- 
hen he said * Sse 
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HERE IS PRESENT MACHINERY 


‘ Here is present government machinery for that purpose. 

Conscription for Home Defense, The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the Department of Munitions and Supply and National 
Selective Service. 

Under conscription for home defense, all physically fit single 
men, and childless widowers from 19 to 40; except farmers and 
those considered essential to war industty, are liable to call. 

For the: armed Setvices, Mr. King finds this"system helps stave’ 
off the conscription issue. Called “Backdoor:Conscription” by the 
London Free Press, it works this way. Young men are called up on 
the draft. Many at once rush to enlist in Army, Navy or Air Force 
so they. can choose their service and their type of job. Some of 
them are infinitely more useful to the war effort by staying-at 
their accustomed- jobs, but the call up impels many into rushing 
into uniform and avoiding the draft board which might give 
them deferment if they asked. The draft call ups thus serve as a 
“shot in the arm” for voluntary recruiting and Mr. King interprets 
his plebiscite pledge to Canadians as one whereby the conscrip- 
tion for overseas service issue will not be imposed “until the volun- 
tary system has fail 

Second is Wartime Prices and Trade Board with its programme 
to restrict non-essential industry; to concentrate industry, etc. 
One important result of closing up businesses, etc., by its order 
is obviously that ‘a lot of people will lose their jobs. 

Third is the Department of Munitions and Supply whose con- 
trollers have always™had the power to divert raw materials to 
war industry, another method whereby “non-essential” workers 
could be made unemployed. 

Fourth is National Selective Service, the “employment 
agency” to which those made jobless by government order or from 
other cause must come for new jobs and where, theoretically, 
they would be channelled into jobs’ where they could best serve 
the national cause, 
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“IN GENERAL WAY, NO POWER AT ALL” 


As vividly summarized by the outstanding Ottawa correspond- 


tive Service: 


_ “Selective Service, in a general way, has no power at all, except 
to deal with people out of work. It can make a man go to work. It 
can, by permit, control the kind of -work he does go to, and no 
employer can hire anyone without permission. But Selective Service 
cannot take anyone out of a job and cannot hang the shutters on a 
business however unessential it may be. It can prevent a man leaving 
the country. But its main function is to sweeten the relations between 
, and employers, to gather statistics and to operate employment 
acilities.” 





Here obviously is where confusion as to the job of National 
Selective Service beclouds the situation. 

The name of the organization implied to the public, and cer- 
tainly a good many close observers including Mr. Little himself 
believed, that it had the qain job of carrying out for the govern- 
Ment efficient mobilization of Canada’s manpower for War. 

Mr. Little apparently regarded his organization as the focal 
Point for manpower mobilization. Mr. King evidently regarded 
N. S. S. as only one of various agencies acting on this problem. 
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Government policy-on this matter seems to have shifted very 
markedly since N. S. S. was established in March this year.. In his 
speeches, Mr. King emphasized the voluntary aspect of National 
Selective Service, But the general understanding among the in- 
formed and widely circulated by those most intimate with official 
effairs, was that voluntary methods would be satisfactory in the 
early and formative stages; that some form of compulsion in the 
disposition of manpower , would, be. required—and powers.for it 
would be forthcoming—when the manpower squeeze arrived and 
When N. S. S. was ready with the machinery to handle a job of 
Personnel selection for the whole nation. That was, apparently, 
Mr. Little’s understanding ‘when he took the job. . 

Hence the current uproar is more than a conflict between Mr. 
Little and the Labor Minister, 

It is a case, first, of. Mr. Little reporting to his Minister and say- 
ing in effect: You. haven't given me the plans to work on, You 
















plans, 


It is a case, second, of the government failing completely in onc 


of the most fundamental tasks: eee an overall lan for most 
Bflicient use of ll. . 
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“Member of Audit Bureau 1 of t Giealatong 








ent, Grant Dexter, here is the present position of National Selec- 





haven't given me enough powers to do the job even if Thad the 


Electric’s_former president or the| by'mu 
| Ariny was to tun the U, 6, sirrett int : 
Mr, Roosevelt by infer: 


NSS. 


Report Little’s Reig. : 
nation Might Force 
Clearcut Manpower 
Policy on Government 




















By STAFF WRITER By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD 
OTTAWA.—What happens now to Present indieations:are that Inter- 
the nation’s’ manpower oy and PT | |na Petroleum Co. will be able 


to net profits for 1942 suf- 
‘|fticien® to cover its current $1 a 
share dividend with a fair mar, 
The Financial Post learns. It is hard- 
ly expected that net will be quite 
up to 1941’s level of $123 a share 
but it is likely that any decline will 
be relatively ‘small. 

The balance sheet will probably 
show improvement in an already 
strong financial position and further 
reduction in purchase money. obli- 
gations. Conditions in the-first half 
of the year were generally favor- 
able, with production in all oil 
fields rising. 

In the last six months the com- 
pany has been affected by importan 
changes in South American opera- 
tions. The latest development which 
will have a bearing on earnings has 
been the decision of directors of 
Andian' National Corp. to omit the 
dividend usually due at this time, 
Andian National last’ year paid $2 a 
hare in’ dividends, requiring $7.6 


programme? 

Apart from the waciianiides in- 
volved in his resignation, Mr. Little 
charges that the great and inexcus- 
able fault which he found on Parlia- 
ment Hill was‘the lack of any man- 
power plan. Newspapers all across 
Canada have seized on. this disclo- 
sure. Though it is not new to those 
who have watched the manpower 
fumblings and muddlings of the past 
few years, the information has come 
as a sudden and revealing shock to 
many thousands of citizens. If these 
citizens were to become “vocal,” the 
effect on forcing a decision for ac- 
tion from the government might be 
important. _ 

Otherwise, the most that probably 
will happen is an effort on the part 
of the new N.SS. director, Arthur 
MacNamara, to whip that organiza- 
tion into a: satisfactory ‘“‘employ- 
ment” agency. As now revealed, the 
N.S.S. is little more than that, de- 

























































Soft-spoken, friendly and recognized as one of the outstanding 
men in British Commonwealth aviation, Air Vice-Marshal Robert 
Leckie has been appointed Canada’s representative on the new 
joint committee for standardizing air training in North America. 
He’s expected to do much to co-ordinate training of airmen in 
Canada and the United States. Back in 1920 Leckie was one of 


















spite the new work it will assume seven men who made the first transcontinental flight across / | millions. Of this International 
on Dec. 1 in respect of the army Canada. Born in Scotland, he was living in Toronto when the | Petroleum received 97%, or about 
draft machinery. last war broke out. He joined up, served with distinction in the _| $74 Millions. ' 








“| . This year International Petroleum 
will receive from Andian only $1 a 
share on the stock it holds, or about 
$3.7 millions, a decline of $3.7 mil- 


Royal Naval Air Service, later commanded the first Canadian 
wing of. the R.A.F., after the armistice helped establish the 
R.C.A.F. Returning to England, was posted tothe China Station, 


‘It is generally accepted here that 
the Little resignation has had a se- 
vere effect on Mr. Mitchell’s reputa- 








tion both in Ottawa and throughout |} Jater commanded the R.A:F., Mediterranean, with headquarters | jjons 

Canada, The open hostility of labor | a¢ Malta. The present war brought him back to Canada to help | ‘The Post is-told that reason for 
groups may be ominous. There is organize the Commonwealth Air Training Plan es 

now no disguising the fact that Mr. / Pree : . (Continued on page yt col. 5) 


Mitchell (to put it mildly) has a lot 
to do to win the support of the 
people he is supposed to represent in 
the East Block. 


There have been many well- 
sourced rumors in Ottawa that be- 
tween Monday and Wednesday: of 
last week (when Mr. Little's resig- |. 
nation was finally accepted) there} - 
was no little consideration given to 
a, possible: successor. for. the, ephen, 
Ministry. 


What about Mr. Little? 


Already anxious . Conservatives 
are casting covetous eyes in his di- 
rection. Those who know Mr. Little 
best say théy are simply wasting 
their time and their thoughts. Mr. 
Little wasn’t looking for any politi- 
cal kudos when he quit the N.S:S. 
directorate. In the temper in which 
he left Ottawa he wouldn’t touch a 
Conservative invitation with any 
length of pole. Nor is he believed to, 
have any expectation that any turn 
of the wheel is in sight which might 
bring him back to Ottawa in any of- 
ficial capacity. 



















ew Transit Plan 
‘Workers. Will Get Extra Gasoline 


daily” transportation for fellow xa Bons toi) 
wer Wag r 


wayne a Saar or Poet 
For instance a man living four 
miles from: work, and working 27 
days of the month, travels 216 
miles back and forth to his job. 


Ration Allowed 

This man would be allowed eight 

half unit coupons, or 12 gallons of 
gasoline. 
_ Another man -who travelled eight 
miles to work, 27 days: a‘ month, 
would get 16 half units, or 24 gal- 
lons of gasoline. : 

If this same man worked Iess than 
27 days a month, the total distance 
travelled to and from’ work would 
be less, and he would. accordingly 
get less gasoline/If he worked every 
day of the month, he would get 
more. It’s all based on total mileage. 

When tires wear out, the em- 













on 
abbey in a 
that 25%. of Canada’s’ industrial 
workers depended on automobiles to 
get to their jobs. 


-Any industrial plant or commer- 
.| cial establishment of more than 100 
employees is eligible to participate 
in the plan. Employees who may be 
included are those working on shift, 
or regular hours, who can be trans- 
ported with fellow workers on a 
reguldr schedule. Employees of an 
inspection staff, attached to a plant 
but on separate payrolls, may be 
grouped with plant employees for 
transportation purposes. 


How It Works 

When*a contern applies for -re- 
cognition under the plan, the first 
step is an employee transportation 
survey. 

Next step is the appointment of a 
plant transit officer, an employee 
recommended by the(plant man- 
agement. This officer serves on a 
voluntary ‘basis, administering the 
plan in the plant, under the direc- 
tion of thé regional transit director. 


Coupon Books 

He requisitions the required num- 
ber of gasoline coupon books, and is 
responsible for their distribution. 
The books are issued in eight sizes, 
containing 4, 6, 8, 10) 12,.14, 16 and 
20 half unit coupons. The type of 
book a driver-employee gets de- 
pends on the distance. heyshas to 
travel to work and whether his car 
is in class one (small), \class two 
(medium sized) or class three 
(large). j 

Ration books under the industrial 
transit plan are to supplement the 
regular gasoline ration, and do not 
affect this. They give an. amount of 
gasoline just sufficient for the trip 
to and from. work, based on a care- 
fully worked out table. 

This table, copies of which have 
gone out to industrial plants, shows 













olaaed in large-scale, operation 
across the country, 

It means continuéd automobile 
transportation to and from work for 
scores of thousands of Canadians. 

Word that the plan ‘is “all set to 
go,” that final details have been set- 
tled, came from the office of Transit 
Controller. George Gray just at a 
time when stréet car and bus traffic 
is rapidly climbing to the highest 
peak in history. 

What the scheme does is to give 
extra gasoline, together with tire 
privileges, to.car-owning employees 
of “approved” plants or commercial 
’ establishments who agree to ae 















































Loan Success Points W ay 
For Next Campaign 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Success of Canada’s; neighborhood: of $985. millions. 
third Victory Loan seems already to} Total number of subscribers will 
be casting important fiscal shadows} rise, ‘it is expected, to between 1.9 
ahead for 1943. million and 2 million. 

Two of these may be summar- Sales.to “special: names’’—largely 
ized briefly: corporations, ‘institutions, etc., will 

1. There will be continuation of | probably exceed $600 millions. The 

the “blitz” campaign with a gen-| balance of the total subscription will 
eral pattern of at least two loans| be from individual or payroll sub- 
a year—one every six months, | scribers. ; 

That suggests a Fourth Victory} Payroll subscribers will probably 
Loan campaign next May. come close to the $90 millions mark 

2. The absence of any serious| compared with $65 millions.in the 
“kick-back” against compulsory | Third Victory Loan. Since the aver- 
savings and high income taxes andj age subscription. will probably re- 
the infinitesimal dint which the} main about the same this indicates 
loan seems to have made in eon-| that possibly 1.1 million persons will 
sumer spending, suggests a sterner| be buying Victory bonds over the 
and more rigid application of all| next six months on this plan. This 
three fiscal measures (taxes, com-| compares with 820,000 who  pur- 
pulsory savings and voluntary.sav- | chased on this plan in Feb., 1942. 
ings) in 1943. This success of payroll savings is 

Final, figures for the Third Vic-| all the more important. when it is 
tory Loan are expected to be in the (Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


Army, W PB, to Bury Hatchet 


Roosevelt Premes For Closer Co-ordination 


By ROBERT T. ELSON 
WASHINGTON, — The President 
this week told American war pro- 
duction chiefs--army and civilian— 
to settle their . differences about 


transit officer and obtains a “war- 
time industrial transit certificate for 
tire services.” He fills this in and 
takés it to the tire rationing officer 
of the district, who sees that his 
vehicle gets tires that will keep it 
going. 
‘Insurance Needed 

One hitch, which delayed- the 
general application of the plan tem- 
porarily, was ce. The re- 
quirement is that.the plant in which 
it.is in effect must take out insur- 
ance against liability which might 
arise from an accident, and also 
protect riders. - 

It is understood that this has ‘now 
been cleared and that the insurance 
companies are arranging for a low 
cost policy. The premium can either 







































on through payroll deductions, 

Three controllers had a hand in 
arranging the scheme — the Transit 
Controller, the Oil Controller and 
the Supplies Controller. It is being 
administered by the Transit Con- 
troller. 



















man against another. But men who- 
get on with the job usually find they 
have White House backing. In the 
case of war production, Donald Nel- 
son is still the boss, but he hasn't 
always been able to resolve the dif- 


ing in what could have been a major time with a smile—he guessed he 
crisis. ‘| would have to lock them all in a 
F. D. BR. Clamps Down room and give them no food until 

It is important to Canadians whose | they did. 
continued U. 8. contracts and sched-| On the surface this looked like a 
schedules ‘and authority by mutual | ules could be jeopardized by any up- | mere pleasantry,: an’ aside, in the 
agreement, Meanwhile he reported | heaval in the war production setup, | midst of an elaborate denial by Mr. 
production is going extremely well.| r. Roosevelt k ‘that: the ques- Roosevelt that serious differences do 
At Tuesday's press - conference, But ‘But those who know the man 
with rumors current that a show- na. in the White House and’ know the 
down, was imminent between Don- 
ald Nelson and General Brehon B. | ¢ 
Somervell, chief of the services -of 
supply, over whether ornot General | 








ed by General,Somervell on a num- 



























programme, 

ence told them there would be Ho 
clear-cut decision from the Waite } 
House. 
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ployee-driver goes to the “plant! - 


be paid by the plant itself, or passed. 
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re By KENNETH R..WILSON 


ing in North America, has been con- 
summated, 

Canada will be represented by Air 
Vice-Marshal R. Leckie, air member 


Major General Yount of the U. S. 
Army. ; 4 

A development which may now be 
studied by the committee is the 
long-discussed but never-imple- 
mented plan to bring U. S. recruits 
to Canada and have thern use our 
air training facilities for their train- 
ing. 

The argument put forward for this 
is that Canada has a huge plant, al- 
ready established, and that the Unit- 
ed States has a considerable supply 
of manpower. By bringing these two 
assets together the most efficient use 
might be made’of the North Ameri- 
can, air crew “potential.” 

Canadians Favor 

High Canadian officials believe 
the plan for pooled training has 
much merit. Even though Canada’s 
schools are now reported operating 
at full capacity, if a third or half of 
the Canadian schools could be man- 
ned or filled with U. S. recruits in 


service is concerned, might be 


cerned. 
Instructors 


as instructors. 
offers some 1,500 have gone back. 


since the conference was held. 





\Elhott M. Little Clarifies 


\Reasons For Resignation | 


The Financial Post has received the following letter from 
- Elliott. M. Little, director of National Selective 
_ Service, Here a information not <pteviously public 
bout: re  risgnaning OA views of the present 
position” of aitoier Selective Service and on manpower 
- problems’ now’ facing ‘Canada: ee ey ose ore cae Aas 


Editor, The Financial ‘Post: ee ee . 


This. is written in answer to your recent request-for some 
further clarification of my resignation of last week, and in the hope 
of bringing’more clearly into focus the critical manpower. situation 
in which I believe all Canadians are so vitally interested. Also, 
though I have no desire to engage in a personal controversy, there 
are several points raised hy the Minister of Labor last week which 
I believe require an answer. 

The issue which brought doit my jesieadtians goes much 
deeper (in’my view) than 2a mere ‘departmental controversy. 
(Ed. Note: The “issue” as defined in Mr. Little’s letter of resigna- 
tion, Nov. 16, is as follows: “In the fourth year of war we find 

eee with no clear directive from the government on man- 
power policy and with quite inadequate organization to achieve 

a total and balanced manpower effort.”). On July 30 of this year, 

following a conference with the Prime Minister, an understanding 
was reached on four basic principles in the administration of 
National Selective Service. These principles were; 

1, That manpower policy -must ‘be decided by the cabinet 
through its manpower comuniittee. . 

2. That administration of the manpower policy must rest with 
the Minister of Labor except in the case of*appeals in respect: of 
army draft calls which would remain within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of National War Services. 

3. That as soon as the administrative machinery of National 
Selective Service had been sufficiently extended and improved it 
should undertake the manpower functions then being porformed 
by the Department of National War Services. The transfer was to 
be effected within a period of not more than three months. Mean- 
while the utmost co-ordination between the departments affected 
should obtain and the calling-up of men for military purposes 
should be-subject to the approval of National Selective Service. 

4. That the Employment Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission be placed under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of. Labor. 

Between the time this understanding was reached and the time 
I tendered my resignation, exactly three and a half months tran- 
spired—months during which the country’s manpower shortage 
was growing hourly more. critical and unmanageable. 

What happened in these months? 


1, The Draft Machinery 


Despite the ‘definite understanding in July that the draft 
machinery was to transferred t¢ the Department of Labor 
to be administered by the director of National Selective Service 
it was two months (Sept. 26) before an order-in-council was issued 
to that effect, This order-in-council- fixed the date of transfer as 
Dec. 1, 1942, 

Two weeks after the order-in-council was issued and notwith- 
standing its terms, an official intimation for which no reasons were 
given, was received by me from the Minister of Labor to the effect 
that the drafting of single men should continue to be the responsi- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


Big New Survey of Mines is 
Important Aid to Investors | 





Just as a rising market:stins great ing-industry is suggested “ the new 
Survey of Mines. Expansion of re-. 
new 1942-43. edition of ‘The Finan-| °°Ve"Y facilities at large base metal 
producers, placing in production of 


new interest in mining stocks, the 






nes of Two Countries 
ibe? Together and Co-ordinate © ‘Facilities, 


the. way~ that Empire recruits are 
now sharing these facilities, it would 
_} benefit. the all-round manpower pic- 


ture, 

‘Another proposal which will cothe 
up for consideration and settlement 
is the plan whereby Canada would 
‘| enlist and train men who afe over 
age for the U. S. air service. In the 
U. S; the age limit for training is 26. 
In Canada it is'31. UV. S. citizens who 
want to train for air crew but who 
are over age so far as their own 
al-; 
lowed to train in Canada. Even if 
they went back to the United States 
after they were trained it is felt that 
there would be a net gain so far as 
the United Nations® effort is con- 


Since -the U. S. entered the war 
attractive offers have been made by 
the U.S, services to Americans who 
had. come to Canada, had enlisted in 
the R.C.A.F. and were serving here 
As a result of these 


Despite the high hopes of the ‘Ot« 
tawa conference there has been very 
little progress in the close co-opera- 
tion expected between the United 
States and Canada to make the best 
possible use of the manpower and 
air training facilities in both coun- 
tries. The joint committee is the first 
concrete step taken in this direction 
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|eurrent edition has only « limited 4 
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(Continued from page 1) 


bility of the Department of Na 
married men should be drafted by National Selective Service. 
This letter was dated Oct. 8 arid the matter was still unresolved 
when the Minister left on his trip to England a few days later. 
2. Transfer of Employment Offices : 

Although this transfer of offices from the jurisdiction of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to the Department of Labor 
was agreed on in July, no formal order was passed until a month 
later—Sept. 4 But this order failed to implement the agreed 
arrangement. Instead of giving administrative control of these 
offices to National Selective Service under the Minister of Labor 
as had been clearly understooc between myself and the Minister in” 
July, it placed them under a new authority, namely one of the 
members oi the Unemployment Insurance Commission. When 
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heated argument took place in the Minister of Labor’s office. 


Again, clarification was obtained that these offices were to be 
the administrative responsibility of myself as director of National 
Selective Service. Despite all this, a directive was sent out from 
the offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission as late as 
Sept. 22 with an accompanying chart showing that the offices had 
no administfative tie-in with National Selective Service, 

I€ was not until three and one half months after the orjginal 
understanding with the Prime Minister that the order which finally 
put the Director of Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance under the administration of National Selective Service 
was gazetted. Aithough approved by cabinet on Oct. 16, it was 
gazetted only on Nov. 14—the week end of my resignation. 

It is this situation which I referred to when I stated in my 
letter of resignation that selective service was still “in the ridicu- 
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“SOLAR AQUA" 


MEANS TIME. PRECISION 
ON WAR AND HOME FRONTS 


For the service man no gift could be more acceptable or 
more suitable than the waterproof “Solar Aqua” wrist-watch. 
And the man who is equally busy on the home front will go for the 
“Solar Aqua” in a big way. Its rugged dependability and its 
sturdy appearance will make a great appeal—a watch truly 
‘built for active service! Made by “Rolex” exclusively 9 50 
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for EATON’S. EATON price, each 








Note These Features! 
Water and dust resistant. Dial With 24-hour figures, 
17-jewel Swiss movement, Anti-magnetic. 
Stainless steel case. Adjusted for climatic changes. 
Shatterproof crystal, Luminous figures and hands. 












This merchandise subject te Government Excise Tax of 25%. 
MAIN STORE — MAIN FLOOR. 
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ACCIDENTS 
Carry No Headlights 


Risks ate secret, underground things. They are 
like weed seeds in the early spring... 


Your boy's bicycle, your child's toy, an icicle,on 
the roof . . . Your dog's temperament, the pre- 
occupation of your maid, the whims of burglars, 
trusted employees and workmen .. . all these and 
a thousand other things contain the germs of 
trouble and loss. They contain the unseen ele- 
ments of risk, 














These risks ring no bells, shine no headlights, 
‘betore they turn suddenly into liabilities. All you 
can do is to be vigilant for their prevention — 
and to safeguard yourself against the financial 
consequences. Seek and také the advice of your 
nearest Employers’ representative who 5 
makes a professional study and prac- 
tice of providing protection. 






















EMPLOYERS’ 







ASSURANCE 








E, L. MARSHALL 
Manager for Canada and Newtoundland. 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


Fire ard Casualty Insurance 












| Elliott M. Little Clarifies Reasons 


") lous position of lacking wndis 
War Services and that only © 


officials of National Selective Service became aware of this fact a 
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, : eee eae 
In my letter of resignation, I stated that “in our efforts to 
_make sure of the pledged co-operation and support of labor and | 


of industrial management through, for example, the ‘promotion 
of employer-employee committees, we have been unaccountably { 
hindered and blocked.” = «— . pT rege 

The fact is, that as far back as last August, the National 


Selective Service Advisory Board, of which the Minister is chair- 


man, approved an official statement of policy which was an attempt | 
to show both labor and management exactly where the government 
stood in this matter and give official direction to this vital part 
of the manpower programme. ; . 

To this day, that statement of policy has bogged down some- 
where in the Minister's office. The press statement announcing 
government policy and which was to have been issued, has never 
been released. It was my view that such a statement as to the 
government's attitude in regard to these committees‘was essential, 
and that both labor and management were within their rights in 
demanding a clear-cut statement of the government's policy. 


4. Powers of the Director 


There has been criticism as to the powers which were sought 
for the directorate: of National Selective Service in the memor- 
andum which was presented to the Minister on Noy. 15. The 
powers sought were that “the Director shall, under the Minister, 
have the exclusive management and direction of the National 
Selective Service Branch, and shall, fer that purpose, be the 
Deputy of the Minister.” ; 

It is my belief that if the government is really serious about 
implementing its professeg@desire to tackle the manpower problem, 
the very minimum pow hich are needed by anyone selected 
to carry out that responsibility are at least commensurate to those 
of a deputy. . 

‘I made this very clear in the memorandum submitted to the 
Minister on Nov. 15. This memorandum also states: _ 

Rather than attempting to create a new office and define its 
powers and responsibflities, it was thought preferable to conform 
to the traditional pattern of responsible government as both the 
clearest way of defining the Director’s position, and providing the 
simplest and most efficient operating mechanism.” 

Without such powers it appeared to me that I could not accept- 
ably discharge my responsibility as I understood it and as the Prime 
Minister had enunciated it in his broadcast on Manpower Policy 
on Aug. 19 last, when he stated: “The main responsibility for 
administéring manpower policy rests with the Director of National 
Selective Service, Mr. Elliott Little. He is responsiblé to -the 
Minister of Labor.” 





5. Compulsory Transfer 

When he met the press last week, the Minister’ expressed the 
view that his government had already enough power to carry on 
National Selective Service. He implied that the authority over 
compulsory transfers could not safely be entrusted to any one man. 

The fact is that the principle of compulsory transfer of labor 
was approved by the manpower committee of the. cabinet of 
which the Minister is/chairman, as far back as July or early August 
of this year. The power sought was the power ry) carry this prin- 
ciple into effect under similar procedure to that obtaining in 
other departments of government. 

6. Manpower Policy at Large . 

In my letter of resignation I stated that in the fourth year of 
war “we find ourselves with no ¢lear directive from the govern- 
ment on manpower policy.” : 

Here, also, the story goes back to the end of July when National 


the results of the June register of unemployed manpower, etc.) ' 
saw an urgent need for a more balanced effort, a clearer directive 

and centralized authority from the cabinet, in the control of man- 

power. Out of this realization came the July “understanding” 

(already referred to) and the Prime Minister’s broadcast of Aug. 19 

in which. he forecast increased controls and the curtailment of our 

essential civilian industry. 

‘Another full month passed before National Selective Service 
was advised, officially, of future and prospective manpower 
demands. With a few days after receiving these demands, National 
Selective Service presented a blueprint of the steps necessarily 
involved in meeting these requirements and an outline was given 
of the conditions which had to be faced and considered in so doing. 

No answer to these blueprints has as yet been received by 
‘National Selective Service. s se 

In short, three months after the Prime Minister’s nationwide 
manpower message of Aug, 19, no. decision has apparently been 
reached (or at least if reached it had not yet been translated to 
National Selective Service) as to the objective and the overall 
requirement on which manpower policy is to be based. 

Despite this lack of directive and control and the gerieral man- 
power uncertainty, the Minister of Labor saw fit to leave the 
country and the manpower problem and, visit Bhgland for four 
weeks. \ 

During his absence, I and my associates prepared another com- 
prehensive memorandum and series of recommendations on the 
*whole manpower situation which contained what I believed to be 
the thinimum requirements under which I felt it was possible to 
remain as director of National Selective Service and do a useful 
job. The memorandum contained a five-page summary of the 
general manpower situation and a draft order-in-council estab- 
lishing National Selective Service as a clear-cut branch within 
the Department of Labor, defining clearly its powers and those 
of its director. In so far as administration is concerned there were 
no wider powers sought in this proposal than are already used or 
available to deputy ministers in other departments of government. 
In fact, the reason why an attempt was made to define these 


powers precisely was the belief that the earlier and very sweeping - 


responsibilities of National Selective Service were too far-reaching 
and impracticable within the limits of democratic government. The 
new proposals aimed to limit these responsibilities and to support 
the residue with an adequate authority for their enforcement. 

I deemed these proposals so urgent that I sought a discussion 
with my Minister and the Prime Minister on the. day the Minister 
returned from England (Nov. 15). The earliest appointment that 
could be obtained with the Prime Minister was for Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 16. 

On Sunday I tried for several hours to contact the Minister 
after his return from England. He failed to respond to telephone 
calls; failed to make an appearance when I called at his house 
and left a copy of the memorandum. Accompanying the memor- 
andum was a letter urging immediate attention to and support for 
the proposals. ° 

On Monday, the Minister called me to his office. There was 
an exchange of views and a clear indfcation,from the Minister that 
he was annoyed by reports of friction within the department 


during his absence. The Minister showed no interest in the 


memorandum. 


By Monday evening I decided that under the circumstances 
| no other course remained for me but to resign in view of the rela- 
tions between myself and the Minister. I presented my resignation 
to the Minister at the Prime Minister’s house that evening along 
with an accompanying letter of explanation to the Prime Minister. 
The Prime Minister asked for time to consider both the resignation 
and the memorandum. He suggested the end of the week. I asked 
for an earlier decision if possible. On Wednesday I agreed that I 
would not press for a decision prior to the end of the week if the 
government was serious jn giving -consideration to the memor- 
— and in wanting to come to grips with the manpower 
situation 


The cabinet. decided, however, to accept my resignati 
Wednesday afternoon, | r ; " . wee 


With that decision Ihave no quarrel, but of far greater import- 
ance than my continuance in office or the causes that led to my 
resignation, is a decision which has not yet been taken, namely 


out a real man-' 


as to whether this country will adopt and 
power policy or prefers to accept the risk of failure to provide our 
forces and our essential industries with the men they need, : 

Yours truly, ° 


\ E.M. LITTLE. ’ 
Montreal, Nov. 24, 1942, os a 
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| if the transportation situation should 


Selective Service (on the basis of three months’ experience and~ 


; » * a : ts o 
Caribbean for. an: 


placing oil from California and sav- 
ing’ thousands of miles of tanker 
travel, 

In Colombia limitation’ of expo 


since last summer has meant slow- quiring all foreign businesses oper- | International Petroleum, but fortun-) the clause will be amended or 


dence has 


~ . 


ing up of general activities but The 
Post is told that oil reserves have 
been well maintained and produc- 
tion could be stepped up promptly 


—_——- 


improve. Two interesting develop- 
ments outside of the actual oil pro- 
duction fields are reported. 


First of these was completion of 
hearings on the court ‘case to de- 
termine the actual date of. expira- 
tion of International Petroleum’s | - 
concessions. There has been a dis- 
pute as to whether these conces- 
sions expired in 1946 or 1951. No de- 
cision has yet been given by the 
Colombian courts although all evi- 





Lessons From 
Loan Success 


(Continued from page 1) 
remembered that in the Second Vic- 
tory Loan, most of these deductions 
were being made over an eight- 
month period as compared with six 
months in this loan. This means 
that the average deduction from 
payroll is considerably higher than 
in the last loan. 

Despite this highly satisfactory re- 
sult, many officials feel that the 
surface of Cenadian war-inflated 
buying power has still barely been 
tapped. To the amazement of many 
canvassers and officials, hardly a 
complaint was heard about compul- 
sory ‘loans and high income taxes 
once the loan campaign got under 
way. Nor was there any real indica- 
tion that the nation as a whole had 
dug very deeply into its wartime 
standard of living in order to pur- 
cient Sande re ee 

It is ‘this reaction which suggests 
that Mr. Ilsley may have no great 
complnction ‘in’ preparing a new 
and heavier dose of taxation and 
compulsory saving in 1943 and that 
the National War Finance campaign 
will take another tremendous wal- 
lop at national income about next 
May. 

Meanwhile there will be a new 
attempt to stimulate interest in re- 
tail sales of war savings certificates 
and stamps — especially during the 
Christmas season when an entirely 
new stamp campaign tied in with 
Christmas giving is being inaugur- 
ated. 


Investor’s Index 


, Nov. 28, 1942 
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The other event was passing early | try. This clause would have. pre- 
in September of a new law in Col-| sented possibilities of considerable 
ombia which included a clause re-| embarrassment to such concerns as 


ating in Colombia to have as their | ately the president of Colombia has deleted. 
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been taken. © representatives citizens of that coun- 





BANK OF MONTREAL 
cA presentation, in easily understandable form, 
res of the ‘Bank's . 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
31st October, 1942 





RESOURCES 


Cash in its Vaiilts and Money on Deposit with - 
Sbch@emde 5 Ss Sk ae os SURI SAI 


Notes of‘and Cheques on Other Banks. «. =» — » 45,053,234.05 
\Payable in cash on presentation. : 

Money on Deposit with Other Banks . . « + 38,814,805.11 
Available on demand or at short notice. 

Government and Other Bonds and Debentures .  . 683,835,390.58 ~ 

Not exceeding market value. The greater portion comsists of 
Dominion Government and high-grade Provincial and Municipal 
securities which mature at early dates. . 

Stocks . ea ° 311,309.43 


Industrial and eslier ‘auch Nos exceeding mire diles. ’ 
Call Loans . ° ° . ° ‘ . . < 16,210,253.81 
In Canada’. ee es eB 4920, 598.28, 

. Elsewhere . ‘ ° ° + , 14,289,715,53 


Payable om demand and secured by bonds, stocks and other 
negotiable collateral of greater value than the loans, 


TOTAL OF ee AVAILABLE RESOURCES : 





' : Two properties only are carried im the names of belding ‘com- 
panies; the stock and bonds: of these companies aré entirely 
owned by the Bank and appear'on its books at $1.00 in each case. 
All other of the Bank's premises, the value of which largely 
exceeds $13,900,000.00 are included under this beading. oe 


Real Estate, and Mortgages on Real Estate Sold by 3 A ae 
~ Hg88038 


- (equal to 81.65% of all Liabilities. to the Public) 
y Loans to P . ial and Municipal Governments ~ pare Such 
including School Districts ° : ° . . 23,569,694.65 
Commercial and Other Loans. . . «+ «+ «+.  221,354,236.76 
In Canada 5 Se oe. rw $205,232,967.17 
Elsewhere . ‘ : A - ‘16,121,869.59 
‘ To manufacturers, farmers, merchants and others, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. : \ ‘ ; 
Bank Premises . + _« ~. 13,900,000.00 


the Bank . . . . . o * *. . 
Acquired in the course of the Bank's business and in process. 
of being realized upon. 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit ‘ ; : : 3 : ° 
Represents liabilities of customers on account of Letters of Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 

Other Assets not included in the Foregoing (but includ- . 

g tefundable portion of Dominion Government 


16,1p4.995.02 , 











taxes) See gi Re a eh get a Oy 2,566,745.60 
Making Total Resources of . . ~. « « «+ $1,175,319,231,00 
LIABILITIES ee 
Due to the Public # 


epee Ve ee 


In Canada . . as 
Elsewhere . . 


«ees = $1,064,645,439.71 - 
‘ - $930,996,417.53 
133,649,022.18 


* es Payable on demand or after notice. ‘ 
jotes of the Bank in Circulation . .' . > . °°, 15,354,907.00 
- Payable on demand. ~ . ‘ ™ 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit i 3 ‘ 16,184,995.02 
Financial responsibilities undertaken on bebalf of customers 
4 Hoe off-setting amount in Resources’), 
er Liabilities . eit gs ° * $ 2 
liems not included under the joregoing headings. eg reel 
Total Liabilities to the Public. +  e”  « $1,098,526,216.80 


To meet which the Bank has resources as 
indicated above amounting to : 


ee «yey be £5 91,175,919,231.00° 
Leaving an excess of Resources over Liabilities, which : | 
represents the Sharebolders’ interest over which re 
Liabilities to the Public take precedence. 
Capital ee ae $36,000,000.00  * — 
Resetve Fund, Profit & Loss Acct es cox Zs 
and Reserves for Dividends .~° , 40,793,014.20 § 76,793,014,20 


a ree 


PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT | | 
Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1942, after making appropriations. 


to Contingent Reserve Fund, out of whi speciation. TS 
, and Doubtful Debts hes been tude, and after tedoenes teens 


Government Taxes amounting to $2,539,874,12 (of which $72, Pee ae 
is refundable ‘upiet Madera of The Excess mh .  $3,283.018.19 





_ sDividends paid or payable to Shareholders 7 
. | 1S «5 «6s $2,700,000.00 ~~ 
Ue etn eee eins of ee ee OT ee 
i "$, B3018.19 


Br gh aes a at SEAS 3 


Sx : 


Balance of Profit and Los Account, S1st Octobe, 1941, ‘ 
Profit and tand Loss carried forward ae 


is gt es arial ot 
Moa do Se 
akceiee i a 
ae aie pee ae: i 





6) ets 


ASME 


© TORONTO 


granted a 180-day stay of the pro 
vision. What will happen at the end 
of this period is not known yet bat 
it is felt there is a good chance that 





5 > $896,935,228:59 « 
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November 28, 1942 


John Bosrd of Trade. 

If Canada, after the war, is to be 
by design or through Jack of care- 
¢ul planning, a‘mere asylum for the 
proken people of the world there will 
pe serious trouble for Canadians, If 
we are to progress and enjoy a better 
Canada, which we. have been 
promised and to which we are en- 
titled and must insist upon, we must 
have immigration. This must not 
be en masse but each ihdividual 

most carefully selected. 

Preference decidedly should be to 
the British, followed by Holland- 
Dutch and Danes, who have made 
excellent citizens in New Brunswick. 
Changes later should be dictated Ly 
experience. 

Vocations should be only accord- 
ing to the immigrant’s fitness and 
the economic needs of Canada or its 
communities. There is much more to 
be said, but later. 

oe 


open tlie doors 
after the war? 


be able to take considerable numbers 
of immigrants. In fact that might be 


if we are to go back to conditions of 
autocracy. which will lead to another 
depression, Canada will be no.place 
for immigrants. 

In any event, however, we should 
take people. having special knowl- 
edge and skills: How far we go be- 
yond this depends on the general 
considerations expressed above.’ We 
should consider not taking anyone 
unless they express their intention 
to become Canadians .by an appro- 
priate step such as first papers. We 
should not discriminate in any way 
among the people we natn allowed 
to .enter. 


Dr.gC. A. ‘Curtis 

Professor of Economics, Queen’s 

University, Kingston. 

It is surely impossible to make any 
definite assertions at the moment as 
to the amount of postwar immigra- 
tion which should be permitted or 
encouraged or of the nature of such 
immigration. Both the quantity and 
the nature of proposed immigration 
will depend upon the postwar world. 

If the postwar world is an “inter- 
national”. one, then Canada may 
have to, and may be able to make 
sizeable contributions through. se- 
lected immigration.‘ But if the world 
relapses into '‘autarchy, then Canada 
may not be able to afford much im- 
migration. And, of course, it is also 
related ‘to emigration+whether or 
not Canadians will be able to move 
into the United States. 

* 


Gerard Filion 


Catholic Union of Farmers, Mont- 
real. 


Roy Brown 

Editorial Director, The Sun, Van- 

couver. 

What's the use of guessing at a 
question like this? Our actions in 
Canada at the-end of the war are 
going to be vitally affected by all 
sorts of needs of our Allies, and tre- 
mendous and varying obligations, 
We have to help out.in world re- 
adjustment. 

What export markets shall we 
have and who will pay for our sur- 
plus products? Surely all these con- 
siderations will-have to be weighed 
up carefully. We-can be certain we 
will have to assume leadership and 
burden just as heavy as we can stand 
up to. What form it will take and 
how much cannot be approximated 
yet. 


1 
W. L. Glark 
Editor, The Star, Windsor, Ont. 
Canada can welcome every indi- 
vidual who is willing to become a 
good Canadian‘citizen. This Domin- 
ion. will have a great future after 
the war if the people now here meas- 
ure up to the possibilities for expan- 
sion. In accepting "newcomers the 
basis of approval: should. be_on the 
character of the individual and the 
sincerity of his desire for citizenship 
in a country of good citizens. 
é * * 


to rehabilitate into civilian life all 
men and women now serving in our 
armed forces. Canada will also have 
to find employment in peacetime in- 
dustries for all men and a good num- 
ber of the women now engaged in 
war work. Under such circumstances 
it would not be fair to allow immi- 
grants to come here to take in agri- 
culture, trade, industry, finance, 
transportation. etc., the place-of those 
who will make ‘sacrifices for Can- 
ada’s war and victory. Immigration 
should therefore be limited to the 
minimum as long as all those who 
take part in our war effort are not 


Brooke Claxton 
Member of House of Commons 
for St. Lawrenice-St. George, and 
prominent Montreal lawyer. 
Canada’s immigration practice 
after the war will necessarily depend 
on conditions’ at that:time. If Can- 
ada and the other nations agree on 
co-ordinated measures to promote 
full employment and to enable us to 
sell our products abroad we should 





part of the general settlement. But}. 






After the war, Canada will have. 
















“The Dacia: ie: ne ‘a 
‘respect to occupational, industrial 
and racial groups should ‘Canada: 


to immigration 


re-established into steady jobs = in 
civilian industry. 
* 


«ve 


H. H..Hannam . 

. President, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, Toronto, 
Ill-considered open door immigra- 

tion policy after the war could’ be 


‘ 


disastrous. Canada must.first stab- 


ilize her domestic economy for her 
own people and returned men, .be- 
fore undertaking extensive immigra- 
tion. 

The immigration programme can 
succeed only if immigrants are dis- 
tributed fairly among all occupa- 
tions. Due to increased mechaniza- 
tiory and greater output per man in 
agriculture resulting from wartime 
labor shortage, it will be a serious 


mistake to attempt to settle a larger 
percentage of immigrants on the 


land than that proportion of ‘our 
population required to produce food 
and fibre requirements for home and 
export markets. 

* 


* 


Vig A 


J. E. Jamieson 


Editor, The Advertiser, 

strong, B.C. 

Canada’s postwar policy in re- 
spect to immigration should be 
framed. to guarantee security for 
every man, woman and child—those 
serving overseas and all who are 
backing them up on the home front. 
And by security I mean an oppor- 
tunity for every honest, able-bodied 
and mentally competent person to 
produce goods And services that are 
useful—a steady job with wages.that 
will meet current requirement and 
enough left over for contingencies, 
This is only asking for self-respect- 
ing independence. 

a ” * 
D. F. Marshall 

Editor, The British Columbian, 

New Westminster, B.C. - 

Canada should prohibit postwar 
immigration ~ until all. men and 
women discharged from the armed 
forces have been re-éstablished and 
workers displaced by transition from 
war to peacetime’economy again em- 
ployed. If, when this is accomplish- 
ed, the first immigrants admitted are 
those from the British Isles, there 
should be no restrictions ‘as to occu- 
pations. 

The only factor governing admis- 
sion of British people should be Can- 


Arm- 





ada’s ability to support them and 
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THE COCA-COLA copii OF CANADA, LIMITED | ~ 


- ee YOUu'Can 
spot'tt every ‘time 


KILL in anything comes from experience. ‘An ice-cold 


Coca-Cola tells you that. When 57 years of experience 


get. together ; with Nature’s choicest ingredients, you’re bourid 
to get a special kind of refreshment. 


Ice-cold Coca-Cola is the best-liked soft drink on Earth. 


; That's because it gives millions of others just what it gives 
you. First, there’s the extra something you expect from 
, something that was original to start with and still is. 
Second, you enjoy a blend of fine flavors. They set this 
drink utterly apart. Then, with a quick quenching of 
thirst, you get an after-sense of refreshment that is 
mighty satisfying. There’s energy in that refresh- 
;, ment. You-know you're face-to-face with quality. 


Yes, the choice of experience tells you that 
only Coca-Cola tastes like Coca-Cola... only 
Coca-Cola refreshes like Coca-Cola. Nothing 
ever equals the genuine .., the real thing. 


* * * 
Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola, Those 


times when you canaot get it; remembers 
‘Coca-Cola, being first choice, sells out first. 
Ask for it each time. No matter how short the 
supply, the quality of Coca-Cola will not be 
changed in any respect. 


Where you find war 
work, you find work- 
ers welcoming ice 
‘eold Coca-Cola. The 
rest-pause it provides 
Means more work 
and better work. 


(GLU Ce 


is always 
the better buy! 


* , i 
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give ‘hein an denivasnils to earn tribution’ of rw + 


their livelihood. - 

a tercians tiie sauna 
enter tintil all desiring to come from 
the British Isles are admi 

Ahy immigration from 
countries permittéd later should be 


(jconfined to citizens of the United 


Nations on a strict quota basis. 

Repatriation of Japanese in Brit- 
ish Columbia is extremely desirable 
and woiild provide openings in Can- 
ada for many people and races 
which B.C C. assimilated. 

s.e 86 
J. N. K. Macalister 

‘President, Canadian Co 

Association, Montreal. 

It is difficult to-give an opinion 
on this matter of so many qualifica- 
tions in the space suggested. I think, 
however, that it would depend on 
circumstances in respect of: 

1, The type of immigrant then ob- 
tainable. 

2. The capital the immigrant could 
bring. 

3. Conditions in Canada relating 
to opportunities available; 

If these three circumstances were 
favorablege’a. liberal programme 
would be desirable, safeguarded by 
a strict selection overseas. 

se a 


Rev. Armand Malouin 

Of Sherbrooke, Que. Active in 

colonization, work. 

Immigration should be stopped 
completely now and after the war 
until Canada’s industry and agricul- 
ture have returned to their peace- 
time course and have provided occu- 
pations for all demobilized soldiers, 
as well as for all men and women 
now working in munition plants. 

Good sense and real Canadian 
patriotism make it a duty for us to 
settle our .domestic problems first. 
This matter of immigration should 
not be given any consideration until 
after the settlement of more import- 
ant questions of social and economic 
character. 


* * * 


Chas. W. Peterson 

Editor, Farm and Ranch Review, 

Intelligent consideration of an im- 
migration policy is impossible until 
we realize unemployment is ex- 
clusively, an economic phenomenon 
without any relation whatever to the 
density of population. Belgium is a 
clear case in point. 

The recent acute world depression 
revealed that there was a greater 
per capita unemployment in sparse- 
ly populated undeveloped overseas 
countries than in Europe, Unemploy- 
ment is merely a symptom of a mal- 
adjusted interior economy, but 
sometimes temporarily influenced by 
extensive loss of export trade and 
crop failures. 

Following the difficult period of 
adjustment to peace economy, Ca- 
nada can safely open her doors wide 
to all desirable people irrespective 
of occupation, as she will doubtless 
and very properly be urged to do by 
the Allied peace conference. 


*. * & 


Hon. W. J. Patterson . 
Premier:of Saskatchewan, 
There is general agreement that 

Canada could support a very much 

larger population than at present, 

but the extent to which,immigration 
should be permitted or encouraged 
after the war is dependent upon ar- 
rangements made for postwar re- 
habilitation and the extent to which 
these provide for commercial and 
industrial development. This prov- 
ince no longer offers opportunities 
by way of free land and early self- 
support that were available prior to 
the last war. Any immigration 
policy after this war would have to 
be adjusted to the then existing con- 
ditions. 
é & a s 
H. A. Ramage 
ee Advertiser Topic, Petrolia, 
n 
The first postwar requisite in Can- 
adian immigration should be full 
employment and no immigration re- 
striction should be lifted until every 

Canadian has a job. It should be se- 

lective, first from Great Britain and 

then from continental Europe, and 
should be on a scientific basis in- 
stead of the haphazard method 
which has characterized other peri- 
ods in Canadian history. 

With mechanized farming there is 

a danger of the farm population get- 

ting out of proportion to the urban 

population and, consequently, with 
overproduction, industries new to 
the country should be encouraged. 

They probably would come largely 

from central Europe, but, as they 


| would add to the wealth of the Do- 
4 minion, they should be encouraged 


from any pest of a globe. 
* 


| Gabrielle Roy 
Bull des Tesiciliains: Mont- 
real 





Whenever a_ suitable immigrant 
comes to Canada, there is an enrich- 

ment for our country, provided our 
political and economic regime ‘puts 
that person in a position to produce. 
The number of immigrant workers 
must be in proportion with the 
means of living the state can assure 
them. However, workers coming to 
this country, whatever their racial 
origin may be, should be less numer- 
ous than immigrants able to culti- 
vate new land. 

ae by. humanitarian 

in her own in 


licitude 
Canada 
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encourage immigration after 
}the war. Great immigration move- 
ments Setar always resulted in great 


, and mi-| 
rartieae ayaiood . 

c to mean it 
must involve rejection of economic 


and political fallacies of the past, as 
much as the of tened 
and even au programmes of 


recovery, Above all. the nation must 
reject the view that increase of 
population threatens the well-being 
of any economic group in the coun- 
try. The United States became great 
through’ immigration, much more 
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than because of command of fertile} Observer, Dryden, Ont. <s Saeithe Cinadson ww. Wve 

terettiey and, matchless r | ‘So/far as racial groups ave. con- age of the job to be done, 
Teal menace Canadian | cerned, it matters little from whence ' 

standards, of living is the attempt of | they come so long as they are chosen minute attention to detail, constant vigi- - 

various economic and racial groups with care. It is naturally ‘ ee lanes to avoid pitfalls. We are prepared 

to perpetuate their vested interests. | that immigrants be of stock, bs fo: Executor and offer an 

As a general principle, and as pub- | put it is likely a fairly propor= a serve as your 

lic policy, we must not only wel-| tion of all Old Country ageraigl : : efficient organization with experience 

come but encourage immigration} show inclination to come here. and specialized training. Why don’t you. 

from Britain and the continent, doubtedly most will come ee, the for 

mainte, we can obtain such im-| countries that have feltmost the ef-|[-" «Gat all the facts now? 4 hen decide 
mis another ma -| fects of the war. ‘yourself best'plon: your estate. 

tation “of immigration from Asia| The one thing that is to be strenu- : bso 


should be imposed for cultural and 
other reasons, but there should be 
no occupational barriers, based, on 
exclusiveness and privilege, placed 
in the way of settlers from Britain 
and the continent, Without an ex- 
panding economy, no-search for se- 


ously avoided is the admission of 
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have made good citizens, but far too 
many have proved the opposite. 
Canada took in too many of these 
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curity under a blueprint, admini-| human derelicts from 1926 to 1929 rr Trustees .:: Financial Agents 
stered and imposed by an army of | when immigration was at its highest < Execwtors 22 Tra TORONTO 
bureaucrats can produce anything | since before the last war. If proof ae ' 


except disillusionment and econ- 
omic and aay disintegration. 


S..N2 Wynn 





is required one need only study the 
police court columns. The per- 
centage of convictions among the } 
foreign element is owes. out of pro- 
portion. 




















_. Editor, ms Enterprise, Yorkton, es 6e« 8 

Sask. 

Rehabilitation of men of the arm: | J. B. Yule =H 
ed forces will be Canada’s first obli- | Editor, Herald-Tribune, Grand 
gation after the war and, consider- | Prairie, Alta, 


ing the enormity of this task, the 
matter of opening our doors to im- 
migration should’ be approached 
with great caution. Immigrants ad- 
“mitted should be carefully selected 
from the standpoint of our occupa- 
tional requirements, Canada will be 
inno position to burden itself with 
the impoverished people of Europe, 
and in view of the great postwar re- 
building job facing all continental 
countries, these should be able to 
provide most of their people with 


employment for years to come. 
> ~ & s 


R. A. Telfer 


Editor, The Journal, Humboldt, 
Sask. 


Until our own boys serving in the 
various forces are re-establishd in 
industry at wages in keeping with a 
proper standard of living, immigra- 
tion should not be thought of before 
an immigration policy is decided 
upon: We should have a planned 
economy at home, guaranteeing to 
our own people material security so 
far as placing people on the land is 
concerned, Farm prices should: be 
placed in line with: what farmers 
have tq. pay for equipment and 
goods. 

We should only encourage immi-. 
gration up to the point they can be 
absorbed. To adopt the old system 
of immigration only means con- 
fusion and work, added relief prob- 
lems and would work a hardship to 
everyone, especially to the emi- 
grant. We naturally favor English- |. 
speaking people, but: even they 
should be selected as to their 
fitness for,_this country. 
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To express an opinion as te how 
wide Canada should open its immi- 
gration doors in respect to occupa- 
tional, industrial and racial groups 
after the war, is in my opinion 
rather difficult atjthis time. When 
hostilities cease and our huge arm- 
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ENGINEERING SKILL . . devoted 
_ to the fighting needs of Canada's armed forces ( 


4 
Y 7 | All three branches of our militar orgaiiization — army, navy 
and air force — are served at Waterloo by men eeeerac! in 
Ge tooling for war prea 
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? With its background as a leading monufactuier of agricultural 
machinery this company ‘turned its plant — with its highly speci- 
alized equipment — to producing essentials for Canqda's muni- | 
tions supply. 4a , i 


Today Waterloo catia share the glory of Canadian airfields, 
mo us | of its ships at sea and its: tanks smashing at the foe. | 
ho we will be glad : ; Jeti 
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Sennen 


ANNUAL MEETING 


* 





President and General Manager 


Calledto Very Marked Economic 


es 


The sixty-eighth annual meeting 
of ‘shareholders was held at the 
Head Office, Toronto, on November 
25th. Mr. A. E. Phipps, President, 
addressed the Meeting.’ . 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


* The General Manager has made a 
if very clear explanation of the state- 

' ments before you and I trust you 
will regard the position of the Bank 
as shown by the Balance Sheet and 
the results for the year as shown by 
the Profit and Loss Account as satis- 
factory. They are entirely satisfac- 
tory to your Board of Directors and 
to myself. es 

The outstanding feature of the 
statement is the growth in the totals 
on both sides of the Balance Sheet, 
the deposits having increased ap- 
proximately $37,000,000. with a cor- 
responding increase in the assets. 
This, of course, is due to the enor- 
mous expansion of business caused 
by the war and, as the General 
Manager has explained to you, these 
increased resources have been loan- 
ed to the Government at a low rate 
of interest, loans of this nature be- 
ing divided pro rata between all the 
Banks. 


The profits, after making pro- 
vision. for increased Government 
taxes, are also satisfactory. It has 
been necessary however, to reduce 
the rate of dividend because of the 
1942 Amendment to fhe Excess Pro- 
fits Tax Act, the effect of which is 
that, after providing for Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes, a corporation 
can no longer have available for 
dividend disbursement more than an 
amount equivalent to 70% of its 
average taxable profits for the four 
years, 1936-1939 inclusive. 


The strength and liquidity of the 
Bank as shown by the averages have 
been fully maintained, in fact the 
figures are better than those of a 
year ago. 

The General Manager’s explana- 
tions under the various headings 
cover the Balance Sheet quite fully 
and I will therefore deal rather with 
economic conditions, particularly 
the changes brought about by the 
war which fortunately, at the mo- 
ment seems to be proceeding favor- 
ably for the United Nations and I 
think we all agree points to an ulti- 
mate and complete victory. — 


a 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


The. war is bringing about marked 
changes in business, economic and 
social conditions in Canada. It has 
substantially increased the produc- 
tive capacity of the country and 
stimulated the production of new 
materials. These changes are due 
largely to the extensive .war pro- 
duction programme and partly to 
the inevitable industrial, commer- 
cial and financial adjustments to a 
wartime basis. The country has tra- 
velled far in the intensification of 
war activities and the effects of 
emergency demands on production 
facilities are being increasingly felt, 
causing Some dislocation in industry 
and trade. It is obvious that a coun- 
try cannot divert an increasing 
share of its productive ‘capacity to 
wartime channels without impairing 
some parts of its industrial struc-, 
ture, and it is equally clear that the 
energies of the people cannot ge 
turned from the production of the 
necessities and comforts of life to the 
production and use of implements 
of war without a corresponding de- 
cline in the standard of living. Some 
of the major strains are now devel- 
oping and greater sacrifices will 
probably be necesgary if the dura- 
tion of the war is extended. 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
FINANC§NG 


Dominion Government financing 
and banking expansion have reflect- 
ed the influence of the economic 
expansion during the war period. It 
is reported that the expenditure of 
the Dominion Government on war 
operations for the first seven months 
of the present fiscal year, ist April 

, to 3lst October, amounted t $1,221,- 
736,997. compared with $607,397,939. 
in the same period of last year. Ad- 
ditional outlay on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government is reported to be 
$828,928,000. making total war ex- 
penditures of approximately $2,050,- 
000,000. for the seven months. Total 
Government expenditures for the 
first seven months of the fiscal year 
are reported at $2,374,471,038., nearly 

. triple the figure for 1941 of $841,- 
693,432. As the expenditures are 
steadily advancing it appears that 
the budget estimate of a total ex- 
penditure of $3,900,000,000. for the 
current fiscal year may be exceeded. 


BANKING 


To raise the enormous sums of 
money n to finance the war 
we have had three Victory Loans, 
the latest one amounting to nearly 
One Billion Dollars, besides which 
there have been the borrowings by 
the Dominion Goyernment the 
Chartered Banks to which I have 
already alluded, and substantial and 
growing tax collections. It is re- 
ported that Income Tax collections 

* alone for the seven months ended 
3ist October amounted to $798,488,- 
628. We may look for further Gov- 
ernment borrowings later on,. but 
taxation seems to have almost 
reached the point where the people 
can stand little or no further in- 
erease. 


It is worth noting that the Do- 
minidn and Provincial security 
holdings of the Chartered Banks in- 
creased in the last twelve months 
from $1,454,898,000. to $2,057,360,000., 
indicating the increasingly import- 
ant role that the Banks are playing 
in Government financing. The total 
deposits of all kinds. in the Char- 
tered Banks have grown from $3,- 
099,000,000. at the outbreak of war 
to $4,074,000 00. on 30th September, 
1942, an increase of $975,000,000, Cur- 
rent loans to the public amounted 
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71 per cent. of the total requirem: 





















Changes in Country at War 


on 3lst August, 1939, to $826,000,000. 
This figure had grown by 30th Sep» 
tember, 1942, to $978,000,000, an 
increase of $152,000,000. The total 
assets of the Chartered on 
30th September, 1942, amounted to 
$4,561,000,000., compared with $3,- 
548,000,000. in August, 1939, an in- 
crease of $1,013,000,000. The Banks 
have been well able to meet the fin- 
ancial needs not only of the Gov- 
ernment but also of the vast expan- 
sion in, business brought about by 
the war. . 


AGRICULTURE 


Many new records of production 
and marketing have been estab- 
lished in Canadian agriculture dur- 
ing 1942. Grain production, which is 
of major importance in itself and 
also forms the basis for live stock 
production, reached a new all-time 
high. Favourable weather condi- 
tions in the Prairie Provinces result- 
ed in a wheat crop of 587 ngillion 
bushels for the three Provincés de- 
spite a slight contraction in acreage. 
An increase of 1.5 milion acres in 
the area devoted to oats, combined 
with high yields, resulted in a crop 
of 661 million bushels for all Canada 
which is more than double the 1941 
output. Increased acreage and high- 
er yields resulted in a record barley 
crop of almost 272 million bushels. 
The total supply of feed grains on 
hand is more than adequate to meet 
the requirements of the present ex- 
panded live stock production. Num- 
bers of all classes of live stock at 
June 1, 1942, showed substantial 
gains over the same date a year ago. 
The number of cattle increased by 
5.1 per cent., sheep by 11.6 per cent. 
and hogs by 17 per cent. over 1941. 
These increases will provide for 
greater quantities of meats being 
available for the markets of Canada 
and United Nations during the com- 
ing year. With the exception of 
wheat, a ready market has been 
available for all Canadian agricul- 
tural products and although price 
ceiling regulations have limited 
farmers’ income to some extent the 
prices.of most farm commodities are 
now substantially higher than they 
were in 1939 and farm cash income 
is back close to the previous high 
record of 1928. The-dairy industry 
has been more active and although 
thefe was a slight falling off in the 
production of butter the output of 
factory cheese production has in- 
creased by 40.5 per cent. 


FORESTRY 


Labour shortages have adversely 
affected the operations of the lum- 
ber and paper industries. News- 
print production was the first major 
industry to be ‘concentrated on a 
continental basis as the result of the 
joint efforts of Canada and the 
United States. The move was aimed 
to facilitate control in allocating 


newsprint tonnage among the vari- 
ous producers. During the first nine 


months Canadian production was 


2,400,000 tons, a reduction from 1941 
of slightly less than 4 per cent. 


Shipments of newsprint from Can- 


ada to the United States during the 


first nine months of 1942 represented 
ents 
of that country. Indications are that 
these shipments may have to be cur* 
tailed as time goes on if. otir awn 
requirements are to be fully met, 


A ‘shortage in newsprint may be 
anticipated in view of the plan to 
close additional mills to conserve 
power and release men for the 
armed forces and the lumber indus- 


try. Lumber has extensive uses as 


a substitute for materials in which 
shortages exist, and the Timber Con- 


troller has appealed to lumbermen 
to produce a maximum .quantify. 
Costs of materials, labour and trans- 
portation are greatly in excess of 
pre-war years, although price con- 
trol and rationing are a decided help 
in checking these costs. 


MINING. on 
Base metal mining and smelting 
operations recorded an expansion 
over the first nine months of 1941. 
The base metal producers are oper- 
ating at capacity levéls to meet 
—— demands. 
nada’s output. of copper is: the 
third largest of any country. It has’ 
increased somewhat over the pro-" 
duction of nearly 272,000 tons re- 
ported for 1939. .Copper-gold pro- 
ducers, of which Noranda Mines is 
the largest in Canada, should -be 
assured of a preferred position by 
the Selective Service authorities. 
opper and nickel production in the 
udbury district has been acceler- 
ated by the shift of miners from the 
gold camps of Northern Ontario. The 
policy of Selective Service toward 
gold-mining labour is described as 
being based upon the treatment of 
such mining as one of the general 
group of non-essential industries. 
The adverse conditions under which 
the gold mines are operating in 
wartime have already curtailed the 
ottput somewhat. Production of 
gold in the first eight months of the 
present year was 3,318,000 fine 
oun against 3,560,000 in the cor- 


responding period of the preceding 
year. o.. 


ELECTRIC POWER 

The industrial expansion of the 
last three years has had the inevi- 
table effect of putting a severe 
strain on the power resources of the 
Dominion. The net result is that all 
demands —s be met with present 
facilities, arid it has become neces- 
sary to take important measures for 
the conservation of power. Because 
Canada is so rich in power poten- 
eet aa of, the pean kg in- 
amounts of electricity, have been 
centred by the United Nations in 
this country. An example is alum- 
inum production, for which ample 
power essen- 

tial. The output of slectric. power 
> a dca manae kilowatt hours 
n .. nine months of 1941 to 
27.5 billion in the-same nine months. 


£238 


indirectly the great of war 
contracts. The transformation has 
been effected partly by the capacity 
operation of existing plants and the 
construction of many new ones. A. 
large number of plants producing 


production computed by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. ‘The 
output of steel and iron rose 33 per 
cent. and 55 per cent. : 
in ‘the same comparison. The out- 
standing gain has been, in mechani- 
cal transport, aircraft, tanks and 
chemicals. 


TRANSPORTATION 


7 

The demands made upon railway 
transpertation during the last three 
years have exceeded those of the 
last war by more than 60 per cent. 
The traffic for the first 43 weeks of 
1942 was 2,776,000 cars, against 2,607,- 
000 in the same period of 1941. An 
index of the weight of traffic car- 
ried recordeg an even greater ad- 
vance at 9.2 per cent. The net earn- 
ings of the two principal systems 
reached nearly $95,000,000. in the 
first nine months, against $19,000,000. 
in the same period of 1939. The 
gross revenue for the nine months 
at $457,953,000. was greater than in 
the same period of any other year, 
and it is anticipated that when the 
records for the year are complete 
the previous maximum for 1928 will 
be surpassed. The railways have 
done a grand job, and it is gratifying 
to note from their reports in the 
press that they are able to take care 
of more passengers and more freight 
should the necessity arise. 


PRICES 


It is now about a year since price 
ceilings were instituted in Canada 
and a reference to the results may 
be considered timely. The natural 
trend of wholesale prices has been 
steadily upward since the beginning 
of the war, but it has been held in 
check to a great extent by the in- 
strumentality of price control, fol- 
lowing. a marked prior advarice. The 
index of wholesale prices, as re- 
corded by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the base of 1926, aver- 
aged 95.2 in the first eight months 
of the present year against 88.0 in 
the same period of 1941, The stand- 
ing in July was higher than at any 
other time since 1929. 

The rise in Canadian farm product 
prices, most lines of which have 
been exempt, was in marked con- 
trast with-the experience in the 
other components of the general 
wholesale index. According to the 
Deminion Bureau of Statistics, 
prices of Canadian field crops rose 
by 18.4 per cent. in the twelve 
months and the price of animal 
products by 13.8 per cent, against a 
gain of 2.4 per cent. in the general 
index. Having risen nearly 16 per 
cent, in the last year, the Canadian 
farm products \ price index now 
shows an advance of over 44 per 
cent. since the outbreak of war. 


The dollar value of retail trading 
in 1942 continues to stand month by 
month higher than in the corre- 
sponding months of-1941. Total re- 
tail sales for the first eight months 
of 1942 are reported to be. 16 per 
cent. above the corresponding period 
of 1941. Part of the increase in 
dollar volume of business is attri- 
buted to price movements, the aver- 
age price index for the first eight 
months of 1942 s at 6 per 
cent. above the average for 1941 
and 20 per cent. above the average 
for the twelve months of 1939. 


We are now in the fourth year of 
the war, which has been the most 
bitterly contested and savage of all 
time and while at the moment the 
outlook is favorable the only way 
to keep it favorable is to keep on 
fighting with every weapon in our 
power until victory is complete. In 
the meantime it is difficult to grasp, 
what. the war is doing’to our coun- 
try and our people, suck as the 
effect on the Bank and all it stands 
for. ‘The immediate result has been 
to swell the business of the Bank 
as I have earlier pointed out. What 
the ultimate effect will be on the- 
Bank’s business‘it is hard to foretell. 
One thing appears. certain that 
through the vicissitudes of sixty- 
eight years your Bank has made 
steady progress, even if there has 
been a modérate set-back here and 
there,.and. I see-no reason why it 
should not go on, go ahead, and 
prosper. There is little doubt that 
there will be business failures and 
upsets but I can assure you that the 
position of our Chartered Banks was 
never better or stronger and no 
matter frotn what quarter any storm 
may come there is nothing that I 
can see to prevent them from carry- 
— on the business of the country 
undis 


In framing these remarks and 
coming to these conclusions I have 
been assisted in my studies by very 
comprehensive letters from the 
Managers of the Bank’s Branches. 
The Managers not only furnished 
interesting and valuable information 
regarding conditions in their im- 
mediate surroundings but many of 
the letters show a wide grasp of 
general and national affairs. I take 


this opportunity of thanking all the 
writers. 


I would also like to pay my tribute 
to the five hundred odd members of 
the staff who have given their serv- 
ices to the forces and are risking 
their lives for their country. We 
are inclined to take ‘such actions as 
a matter of course but there is no 
doubt a risk and danger both to life 
and limb and to future prospects, 
which we who are older are more 
or less inclined to overlook, May. 
our men in the field cover them- 
selves with glory and as many as 
possible return to their families and 
friends and former occupations in 
due céurse. I also wish to associate 
myself and /the Directors in the 
sentiments of sympathy expréssed 
by the General Manager to the 
ocrage ne of those —o officers 
w ve already paid supreme 
sacrifice, ; 

I would not wish to and it would 
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year. 

With your August Ist dividend 
cheque you were advised: that the 
basis of the present taxation ‘limit- 
ing as it does the amount of earn- 
ings which we can retain would not 
permit of the continuation of a 10 
per cent. dividend, and that the rate 
would be reduced to 2 per cent. 


quarterly instead of 2% per cent. | 


Our net earnings of $836,149.05 per- 
mitted of the payment of the usual 
dividend for the first nine months 
and the reduced dividend for the 
last three months, amounting in all 
to $665,000., of the usual write-off of 
$150,000. for depreciation of Bank 
Premises and allowed us to carry. 
forward in Profit and Loss Account 
$21,149.05 making the total. of our 
Profit and Loss balance as on Oc- 
tober 31st, 1942, $719,991.27. A y 
ago this balance was $698,842.22" We 
trust you ‘will consider the showing 
not unsatisfactory. 


LIABILITIES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet and 
taking the liabilities in order you 
will see that Notes in Circulation 
show a reduction of $728,393.00, 
which is almost exactly the 10 per 
cent. of our capital as called for an- 
nually until our Circulation is re- 
duced to $1,750,000. by the ist of 
January, 1945. A further reduction 
of approximately $700,000. may be- 
looked for next year. 


DEPOSITS 


Deposits by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, by Provincial Governments 
and by the public now total $217,- 
352,616. compared with $179,929,434, 
a year ago—an increase of $37,423,- 
182. The distribution of this in- 
crease is $604,000. in the balance of 
the Dominion Government; $5,132,- 
000: in the balances of Provincial 
Governments; $26,447,000. in depos- 
its by the public not bearing interest 
and $5,241,000. in deposits by the 
public bearing interest. I might 
draw your attention to the fact that 
the latter item for the first time in 
the history of the Bank exceeds the 
$100,000,000. mark, and-in view of 
the inroads made on these deposits 
by the Victory Loans of February 
last, and to some extent by the loan 
which was under way at the time 
our year ended, I think we may re- 
gard the growth in each item as 
satisfactory. Deposits-by and bal- 
ances due to other Chartered Banks 
in Canada and to Banks and Bank- 
ing Correspondents abroad total 
$3,336,588. A year ago the total was 
$3,301,717.—the change is slight. 
These items make total liabilities to 


the public of $224,160,021. compared 


with $187,430,362. a year ago—an in- 
crease of $36,729,659.—or a little over 
19 per cent. Acceptances and Let- 
ters of Credit outstanding amount 
to $3,537,895.—an increase of $236,- 
000. as compared with a year ago. 


ASSETS 


Now taking the ts—Our hold- 
ings of cash, which™include coin, 
Bank of Canada notes, deposit with 
Bank of Canada and notes of other 
Banks amount to $24,018,857. or 
10.7% of our otal liabilities to the 
public, and w we include our 
other immediate assets of cheques 
on other Bafiks and deposits with 
and balances due from other Banks 
in Canada and abroad the total 
comes to $41,156,961. being 18.3% of 
our total liabilities to the public. A 
year ago this percentage was 17.89%. 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment direct and guaranteed securi- 
ties maturing within two years 
amount to $68,679,342., as compared 
with $28,819,396. a year ago—an in- 
crease of approximately $40,000,000. 
or an amount slightly exceeding our, 
total increased liabilities. This in- 
crease is entirely made up of Do- 
minion of Canada Six Month % of 
1%~Deposit Certificates, being our 
share of Government financing 
undertaken through the Banks.dur- 
ing the year. Of our amount about 
$12,000,000. worth has been re- 
deemed from the proceéds of fhe 
recent Victory Loan. Other Do- 
minion and Provincial Government 
direct and guaranteed securities not 
exceeding market value amount to 
$38,283,298. compared with‘ $41,329,- 
136., and of this total of nearly $107,- 
000,000. approximately $92,000,000. 
will mature within the next five 
years. Canadian Municipal securi- 
ties not exceeding market value 
total $5,407,081. as compared with 
$6,532,772. a year ago—a reduction 
of $1,125,000., and other bonds, de- 
bentures and stocks not exceeding 
market value total $60,054. compared 
with $47,287. a year ago. 


Our total investment portfolio 
now amounts to $112,429,776.—an in- 
crease of $35,701,000. as compared 
with a year ago. Call and Short 
Loans. against stocks and bonds 
amount to $1,588,017., com: with 
$2,989,701,, and the total of our read- 
ily realizable assets amounts to 
approximately 70% of our total 
liabilities to the public. Loans to 
Provincial Governments amount to 
 $417,895.—a~slight increase of $67,- 
000, and loans to Cities, Towns, 
Municipalities and School Districts 
total $3,159,193,.—a reduction of $870,- 
000. again accounted for by better 
tax Soran, and ae careful 
Spending,en of man 
Municipesition, ~ Po “age 


The next item on the B 
Sheet is Current Loans 


| badly damaged by 
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premibes, 


particular comment, the total of 


pa sowing a reduction of $90,- 
, during the year, and amounting 
to $379,455 


A year ato I told you thag it was 
the policy of your Directors and 
the Management to keep the affairs 
of the Bank in a very liquid condi- 
tion in order to meet any calls that 
might be made upon us in connec- 

with «Dominion Government 

cing and in connegtion with 
industrial activity, both result 
of the war effort and busi- 
ness requirements of our many cus- 
tomers. I think you will agree that 
this policy has been adhered to. 


BRANCHES 


During the year no branches of 
the Bank were opened. Our branch 
at Springwater, Sask. was trans- 
ferred to Landis, Sask. and the fol- 
lowing branches were closed. In 
the City of Toronto — Pape and 
Sammon; 78 Church St.; Woodbine 
and Sammon; Exhibition Camp and 
431 Yonge St. In the Provinceof 
Ontario — Crystal Beach (sub to 
Ridgeway), Hudson, Newmarket, 
Pickle Crow and Central @atricia, 
also Bourlamaque in the Province 
of Quebec; Arlington and Westmin- 
ster Sts, Winnipeg, and Hague, 
Midale and Balgonie in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, New Norway in 
the Province of Alberta and West 
Vancouver in the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, a total of 17 branches, 
leaving us with 179 branches in 
operation.* Owing to the shortage of 
manpower and under pressure from 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
it is expected that this trend will 
continue somewhat further, but I 
would point out that in practically 
every case the business of the closed 
branch is transferred to another 
branch or we acquire the business 
of a branch of some other Bank in 
exchange for the business of the 
one we close so that the total volume 
of — Bank's business is not affected 
much, 


SHAREHOLDERS — 


Shareholders of the Bank on Sept. 
30th, 1942, numbered 2,733—an in- 
crease of 25 during the year. 6,255 
of our shares are held by residents 
of United States—a decrease of 260 
during the year. The. number of 
American Shareholders is 300, + 


STAFF 


The staff of the Bank as on Octo- 
ber 3lst, 1942, numbered 1,591—an 
increase of 31 during the year, These 
figures do not include 490 members 
who are on active service.- Total 
enlistments from our staff since the 
outbreak of the War riumber 518, 


Of this number fourteen have re- |- 


turned to duty under discharge from 
the Forces and I deeply regret to 
state that a further ‘fourteen have 
made the Supreme Sacrifice. ae 
extend-to their relatives and friends 
our since sympathy. The percentage 
of our male staff at the outbreak of 
the War who have enlisted to date 
is over 43%.—We are proud of these 
young men and of their'willing re- 
sponse to their Country’s call. As 
you are aware the places of these 
men have to a great extent been 
filled by the appointment of girls 
and of our total of 1,591, lady mem- 
bers now number 900—or 56% of the - 
total staff—of this number 743 are 
temporary appointments for the 
Duration of the War. I cannot speak 
too highly of the manner in which 
these young ladies have taken hold 
of their work and enabled'the bank 
to continue to give an efficient serv- 
ice. to the public. 


We have as usual received reports 
on, business conditions “from all 
branches of the Bank. The outstandt 
ing features are the great activity 
of War industries of one kind and 
another and the large crops har- 
vested in Western Canada this year. 
Owing to inclement weather thresh- 
ing is not in all parts completed, but 
the percentage remaining is small 
and there seems to be little doubt 
_— ae final se the wheat 

will approximate 600 million 
besmets with largely increased crops 
of oats and barley. The marketing 
of the wheat crop will be slow but 
it Is_expected that the bulk of the 
coarse grain crops will be used for 
oe re In Ontario all 
PS were excellent, prices have 
been satisfactory and the farming 
industry has again enjoyed a good 


The President will deal in his 
address with general conditions and 
I have little more to say. I referred 
last year to the danger of inflation. 
It has ee Age a check by vari- 
ous con some of which are - 
haps irksome, but I think tha inain 
picture must not be lost sight of 
and my judgment is that to date the 
action of the Government has be 
necessary and has been successful. 


Before closing it is again my priv- 
ilege to express my appreciation of 
the support and assistance that the 
management. has received during 
the ‘year your President, the 
Vice-P. ts and each and every 
member of the of Directors. 


Their help and a vice have been of Mi 


the greatest value. 


The following were elected Direc- 
tors: Messrs. A. E. Phipps; Col. J. F. 
Michie; R. S. Waldie; G. C. Heintz- 
man; J. W. Hobbs; Walter C, Laid- 
law; John A. Northway; G. i. 












counts in Canada which this year |» B. Woods 


amount to $75,468,840. a reduction of 
$4,140,000. from a year ago when 

total stood at $79,609,204. To 
considerable extent this compara- 
tive reduction is accounted 
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Gordon D. Hulme, M 


Power Co., Montreal. 
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First of the bank reports to ap- 
pear suggest that earnings have 
been well maintained in the past 
year, perhaps somewhat better than 
shareholders had been led to believe 
following the series of bank divi- 
dend reductions. The three to report 
to date—Imperial, Dominion and 
Commerce—have each shown smal- 
ler net profits but the decline has 
not been great. 


Of interest is the appearance 
among the bank reports of items 
for the refundable portion of Ex- 
cess Profits Tax. The amounts vary, 
being $5,214 for the Imperial Bank, 
$46,707 for Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce and $15,958 for the,Dominion 
Bank. In each case it appears that 
the banks have chosen to report net 
profits after deducting the gross 
amount of the tax, including the 
postwar refund. This contrasts with 
the policy adopted by some indus- 
trial companies which have shown 
the refundable portion of the tax as 
a part of the year’s eafnings. It is 
obvious that the banks must be 
earning gross profits well above 
their pre-war average , as only 
those companies earning more than 
1162/3% of their 1936-39 average 
are subject to 100% EPT and con- 
sequently have a‘refundable por- 
tion coming to them after the war. 
But it is unfair to assume from the 
relatively small decline in net 
profits this year that the same will 
be true for 1943 as in that year new 


‘| tax rates will apply for the full 12}, 


months instead of only for four 
months as in the present case, 
s . s 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills’ ability 
to-pay $3.75 a share on its 6% pre- 
ferred stock this year, including the 
extra of 75 cents, apparently is due 
to payment of the preferred divi- 
dend of $6 a share, or $108,000, by 
Lake St. John Power & Paper, all of 
which cbmes to St. Lawrence 
Paper. This would be equivalent to 


something over 80 cents a share on| 
‘ f 





Windsor Apts. 
Geét Offers 


Bid $15,000 Each For 


, Killarney and Inverness |- 


Apartment Houses 


; f 

Inverness Apartments, Windsor, 
had gross revenue of $3,262 in 1941 
against expenditures of $1,866, leav- 
ing profit of $1,396. This compares 
with 1940 gross of $3 expenses 
of $1,961, and profit of $1,087. Cash 
balance on hand at the end of 1941 
amounted to.$3,523 subject to claims 
for legal and receiver's fees. 


. London & Western-Trusts Co., re- 
ceiver, advises that an offer of $15,- 
000 has been received for Inverness 
Apartments, contingent upon accept- 
ance of a like offer for the adjacent 
similar building known as Killarney 
Apts. This offer will be submitted 
to the court. If no serious conten- 
tion arises, involving substantial 
legal costs, it is estimated that the 
net proceeds available for distribu- 
tion to holders of the 7% first ‘mort- 
‘gage bonds would amount to ap- 
proximately 65% of their claim for 
principal. ‘ d 

Killarney Apts., adjacent~te the 
Inverness Apts. has had a similar 
offer of $15,000. On the same basis 
as Inverness this would work out to 
about 65% of the principal claim. 

Killayney Apts. had 1941 gross 
revenue of $3,576 and expenditures 
of $2,088, leaving profit of $1,488. In 

1940 gross was $3,356, e tures 
$2,167 and profit $1,189. Cash bal- 
ance on hand at the end of 1941 
amounted to $3,956, subject to claims 
for legal and receiver’s fees. 


x 
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_ Canada gives full support to Great Britain 
Canada stabilizes production and living costs 


+ Canada’s man and woman power 
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the St. Lawrence ‘Paper. preferred. 
Earlier reports had indicated that 
St. Lawrence Paper might not earn 
more than $3 a share this year but 
this estimiate made no allowance for 
the Lake St. John payment. 

Lake St. John’s dividend, @ is 
thought, comes partly from 
of 1941 when the company had net 
profit of $104,000, Adding this to 
whatever may be earned Ahis year, 
which will not likely equal last 
year’s level, make it possible to 
again pay $108,000 to St. Lawrence 
Paper. 


The Choice of 


Discerning 


s of e 

A similar situation develops for 
St. Lawrence Corp., the top holding 
company controlling St. Lawrence 
Paper and Brompton Pulp & Paper. 
In this case it is declaration. by 
Brompton of an extra of 50 cents, in 
addition to its regular $1 a share, 
which permits St. Lawrence Corp. 
to pay an extra of 50 cents toward 
arrears on ity class A preferred. The 
Brompton extra will bring this com- 
pany’s 1942 payments to a total of 
$1.50 a share which would compare 
with $2 a share paid for 1941. . 


GLOVES 


When buying 
os ‘gloves, always leok 
for the ACME 
Announce the' arrival ‘from trade mark — your 
England of our New Fall and guarantee of dis- 
Winter Materials. Suitings and/} — tinctive style, fine 
Overcoatings of the same high quality and long 
quality from the best London sidettaset oe ¢ 


Houses. We advise you to buy 
ACME GLOVE WORKS 


now, just what you need. 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


LEVY BROS. 


69 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 
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Windsor’s Finest 
325 Fireproof Room 
Spacious Sample Rooms 
Cafeteria and English Grill 
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IS THIS THE BEGINNING 
°F THE LONG AWAITED 
"IMPROVEMENT IN STOCKS? 


> 


° From tie low of June, 1940, to recent levels. 
a ne eee oe 


Ms considerably less improvement. “— ai 
_ Many of our seasoned: stocks can still-be bought to 
Yield fom 5% to10%. 
~ oF prospective purchases. 
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\Annual reports of Adinge of the 
Canadian . chartered ‘banks~ which 
close their fiscal years. on Oct, 31, 
published this week show generally 
upiform results. 

Large increases in total dssets su 
mainly in Dominion Government 
securities; smaller vol of cur- 
rent loans; larger aerate lower 


earnings, due mainly to’ increased 
taxes,: 


a 


‘bank to 








peared are the Commerce, “‘Domin- 


ion and Imperial. Of these 
one, the Imperial; has held’ its a 


nual meeting, hence is the ‘outs 


the year’s results, 


provide official comment on 


At the meeting.of Imperial, Presi- 


dent A. E. Phipps said: 


“The. profits, after\ making pro- 
vision for inefeased. government 
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‘Bank. of Commerce’ Dominion Bank ° 
PROFIT AND LOSS PROFIT AND LOSS” ® 
IMPROVE MORALE*’ : 104g ae Get. 31 
‘ SrOeNe ek v3 ke 2,986,053 3,013,152 : 1942. 1941 
; ~~. 5 8 | W/o bank premises |... *350,000 350,000 , fs $ 
¥ Editorial repeated by Tr. pension fund .... = Bates 253,004 | Profits” .......s:ssssesesp 920,900 939,322 
.a vidends ....... sees, 2,250, 
Ss popular request Bal. for yroP. & Lit... 108,000 "83,000 
4 : Bal. forwa@td ........, * 685,000 700) 
d Published first in the Jume edition Earned per share** ... 03 hel ‘990 ee 
; of Plant A eausuta toe Gate ae Paid per share ......+. 450 ¥ 8.00 | Bal. forward P. aL. .4°.. 966,501 865,51 
so many sts pies “ ves) BBO, 
and reprints that the SUPBIY Fan 1) serve fund from which prOvIsIOn fer, bod | Paid Per shatea.t..s.2t, | 88Q | 1000 
out over a mon go. and doubtful debts has-been made and *After malig appropriations to ¢on- 
Hence it was repeated in the after deducting Dominicnh Government tingency accounts out of which full pro- 
October issue, along with a number taxes of $1,830,858 in 1942 (of which $46,707 | vision for bad and doubtful debts ones 
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of other features of timely import-*. 
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is refundable under the*Excess Profits Tax 
Act) and $1,665,987 in 1941... 
**After premises write off. 





been made and after deducting eaaean 


Government taxes in 1942 of $537,2 
which $15,858 is refundable under the 
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The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. of Canada, Limited 


and Wholly Owned Subsidiary Companies 
Annual Report of Board of. Directors for the Year Ending August 31, 1942 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: ce 


Herewith I have pleasure in submitting, @n behalf of the Directors, the Consolidated Balance Sheet of your Company 
showing Assets and Liabilities at the end of its fiscal year, August 31, 1942, together with the Consolidated Statement. of 
Earned Surplus and Profits for the year. . 

Your Auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, havé examined the books and accounts of the Company and 
their certificate and report is submitted herewith. 

In accordance with our custom, all the properties of your Company have been maintained in good condition and 
the sum of $95,160.46 has been added to the Reserve for Depreciation which now amounts to $2,195,831.22. 

Our usual care has been exercised in the taking of all inventories which have been priced on the basis of cost or 
market, whichever. proved to be the lower. The increase in total inventory values arises from advisable additional 
provision for raw materials and for manufactured stocks under the present abnormal condition¢ 


and this was also true of thé regular busifiess of the Com pany, so that the total sales volume reached the highest figure 
in its history, The increase in sales amounted to 21%. At the same time cost of operations, including raw. materials, 
wages, etc., continued its upward tendency, and the ratio of profit per unit of sale was therefore considerably lower. How 
far future operations will be affected by wartime restrictions and sca-cities it is impossible to say. 
The Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus and Profits showed a net amount available for dividends, alter all 
deductions; amounting to $641,865.10 as compared with $573,631.36 for the year ending August 31, 1941. These earnings are 
at the rate of $18.55 per share on the Preferred Stock of the Company and $1.99 per share on the Ordinary Stock. 
The new provisions of the. Excess Profits Tax Act. applied to two months only of the fiscal year. but future provision 
' will be on a higher basis for the full twelve months’ operations. The refundable portion of the Excess Profits Tax is 
shown on both sides of the Balance Shect. ‘ 


Total tax provisions for the last four fiscal years were a's follows: ° 
Year ending August 31, 1930 2. .ccscsesvcescecsees $105,000.00 
© Bl, 1940 ..rccccncccccccccesse 322,750.00. 
/ *% ” BBE WAL cogcke cgnascesesbace: | SARBOLRO 
sian ® ni Fay IED ec ccccbvenvapececes 682,00000 


The Total Current Assets of the Company stood at $6 ;781,775.35 and Current Liabilities at $1,970,769.28, leaving a 
balance of Net Current Assets amounting to $4,811.006.07. 

In the first quarter of the fiscal year the final arrears on the Preferred Stock were paid to shareholders and dividends 
on the Ordinary Stock were resumed, a total of $90,000.00 being paid to Ordinary Shareholders during the year. 

The Earned Surplus of the Company which now stands at $4,764,432.96 was increased by $249,115.10, being the 
balance remaining afterall provisions for taxes, payments, @ividend#and reserves aq stated above. 

Many of our employees have enlisted in the Armed Forces of the Dominion, but we have been able to replace them 
to a great extent with women workers. L 

I desire=to extend to.our staff everywhere sincere thanks for whole-hearted service and cé-operation. 


Respectfully submitted on*behalf of the Board, 


Montreal, Que., Novembér 18, 1942, .™ . GEO. A. MARTIN, Chairman. 


° Consolidated Balance Sheet, August 31, 1942 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 





Property Account: 

Balance, August 31, 1941, with 

subsequent additions, less de- 

ductions, at cost $9,463,490.37 

LESS: Reserve for Depreciation 2,185,831.22 $7,267,659.15 
NOTE: The depreciated value as 
appraised by the Canadian 
Appraisal Company Limited at 


‘Capital Stock: 
Seven per cent. Cumulative Preferred— 
peas ann 000 shares of 
00 each .... $4,000,000.00 
icin 34,600 shares ‘of ee rT 
ONE na. 0 os Udawietherie she 
No Par Value Ordinary— 
Authorized—225,000 shares 


reese ees tenes Bese, FOV.9F 8 = —— sd GARI CRC occ caer ecenteese 











represented by Formulae, ‘Trade 
Marks, Processes and Good- 
will. 
Investments in and Advances to 
Partly Owned Subsidiary Com- 
panies: 
Investments, at cost, less reserve $ 579,535.98 


Trade Accounts Payable and 
Accrued Liabilities ..,........ 

Deposit Account 

Reserve for Govefnment and 
Other Taxes ...... reteetee eo 


$1,096,192.55 
113,353.01 


761,223.72 1,970,769.28 


Reserve for Allowances to Retired 























Advances ‘sosevedessccarsteraes 71,280.71 650,816.69 Employees .....50s-eccseeeeees 20,000.00 
' Reserve for Future Depreciation in 
Current Assets: Inventory Values ........ geveteg 50,000.00 
Inventories as determined and Earned Surplus, as per statement 
certified by the management, attached. ....6ccseecsenseess seeee $4,764,432.96 
and valued on basis of cost or Deferred Surplus: 
market, whichever whs the Refundable portion of excess : 
lower ,. .ovnsalci di bathaleeieaas $4, 449,896.25 profits tax . ...... Sr esp 15,723.81 4,780,156.77 
Prepa yments on account of Raw 
Materiala in Seago. .crs 92,467.65 J Contingent Liability: 
Trade Accounts arid Bills Receiv- m respe O guaran- 
able, less T@S@TVE ......sseeee0s 1,922,927.46 tee of the Bank Loan 
Other Accounts Receivable ..... 124,085.43 of a partly owned 
Amounts due from Shareholders 19,126.85 subsidiary company... $210,000.00 ‘ 
Cash ... ccs addeons bxewOCbeaae ade 173,271.71 6,781,775.35 _” $14,832,448.07 
——S— 
Ref 
*Prefte ten tees ee /- 45,793.81. Submitted with our Report to thé Shareholders, dated 
Insurance, Taxes and Other Pre- y ovember 16, 1942, 
paid Expenses ....... oaskemes ah 116,473.07 PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
! jt hcemladlaine ts Auditors, 
$14,832,441.07 
‘ err =| _—« Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus 
. bproved on be ° e Board: : i ‘ 
JOHN: C. NEWMAN, Director and Profits, August 31, 1942 . 
L. C. de MERRALL, Director Combined Profit from Operations: ' 


After. dedu@ting all mantufactur- 
ing, selling and general expenses 
” (except those detailed below) 


Au ditors’ Repo rt to the Shar eholders including remuneration amount- 





els, ing in the Scere re ates 
We have made an examination of the books and accounts —e ‘and oo ae of aeothision 
; in - of The Sherwin-Williants Company of Canada, Limited and officers and directors’ fees, and 
this its Wholly Owned Subsidiary: Companies for the year ending oy ne ba eae 
August 31, 1942; and have obtained all the information and tion of buildings and equipmenit $1,332,396.35 
wa \) explanations which we havé required. Provision has been ADDY Be ed Aig ENG 
a . vidends from Pa : 
‘ / m de for Income. and Profits Taxes in amounts considered Subsidiary Companies and inter- \ 
*y the Directors to be sufficient and thie provision is sub- est on Investments ......++s+++6 


December 31, 1934, plus net Tssued —200,000 shares ... 4,000,000.00 $7,460,000.00 
additions less depreciation pro- ’ 
vided since that date is $3,459,- * Due to Partly Owned Subsidiary : 
836.60. The balance of the book ‘ COURS | 5 aie'c ns vibes noe 89:0 0s on 551,522.02 
value of Property Account is Current Liabilities: 


@ How one small manufacturer ASSETS visions of the Excess Prcfits Tax Act. 
handles employer-employee re- ——.. | Dominion taxes in 1941 were $449,004. 
lations. ° 1942 1941 **After deducting premises write off. 
Eliminating pay-day delays and ' $ $ ASSETS 
Sener Cash & cash itemis .. 147,966,292 ‘119,206,627 —Oct. 31 
Industrial obscuration for effi- Securities: 1942 ~SC«A94 
cient blackout. gy & aoe 2 yr. 252,701,841 . 99,238,393 7. $ 
Principles of Camouflage. Con, pnemicigate BRET RED. Pkorney | CROB cseseceeevensss!, 90,101,008.” $3,800,976 
Accident Prevention a prime For. public secs. .. 28,790,824 28'945,911 Securities: 
factor in manpower conperva- Others a 9.823.709 12,816,524 Dom. & Pro. 2 yrs. 59,064,358 19,211,552 
tion. Call loans, Can. -:.:: 6,840,936 8,445,204 | 7. F- over 2 yrs. 04,868,050 19,080,248 
It may not be scrap yet. Call loans, ex. Can. , 18,734,573 11,027,372 | Municipals ....... ‘Gua een 
Boiler breakdown frequency re- y || Dept note circ. ..... 800,000. 'a52,000 | Other Pub. Sec. .. 776,088 a8. 
duced by regular inspection. dela iicsoalistis wore ae ae ® > 4:60 ooeeeee 1,881,989 
Air conditioning of blackout || Current loans, Can. , 212,516,859 249,126,821 | Ral}: loans Can. --.. ~L,Q46.618 | 1,507,034 
plants. C'rént loans, ex. Can. 20,713,827 18,344,463 Dep. for note issue. 182.810  219°170 

Such features guarantee keen —— to prov's. ot is sateen 4,401,766 | Total quick assets 130,460,734 80,131,481 

reader interest in Canada’s man- enue oe . "905 823 eee Current loans Can. . 70,495,711 . 78,817,398 

agement publication specializing on Latters of mein ‘cic. 28,569,123 25'968-261 | CUT: loans ex Can. .. 279,941 700,191 

equipment, operation and manage- Heal. otk...ax: bk . re wre Pfov. loans ........ 651,671 644,850 

ment of industries and institutions. feanise P 2,096,915 2.326.154 Mun. loans ..:..... ‘ 186,208 305,945 

: - > aghtage ed a ae curr. loans ... 130,463 146,165 

Advertisers may reach this import Mortgages oveweceess 874,593 1,000,811 k mi 5, 233.625 5,386,931 

ant market effectively now, and Bank premises ...,. 13,664,851 13,946,617 | Rea estate 38.483 28171 

during 1943 through Sub. Co. shares . 3,802,515 3,586,901 Mortgages Safer te 23. 38,432 

Other assets......... 605 ,643 581,218 Other assets ..... 203,156 202,888 
PLAN T a Total ‘assets ....... . $96 660,544 761,407,976 | Letters of credit, etc. 4,759,996 2,329,227 
ADMINISTRATION LIABILITIES Total assets ...... 212,443,439 168,729,675 
— CEG, os icc ce 14,176,913 | 15,799,116 enews 
* . ® * posits: Note circulation . 3,519,749 4,189,539 
Industries Institutions m. Govt. .....+5 25,696,311 . 47,961,853 | Deposits: 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ov. Govt.’ ...... 25,376,228 16,270,992 a. Govt. ccs 10,532,396 . 9,436,81 
‘Public demand .., 348,401,057 252,067,982 \Govts. ..... 1,932,878  1,742,) 
Canada — oer jhe ee Te eet ane Pa ie, no interest 83,520,890 48,710,903 
‘ . er banks ...... J 10,495, Public savings ... 88,653,606 83,261,707 
(Rates and full information on ‘ula ipiags Other banks, Can, 2,827,331 2,258,769 
request) Total deposits ...... 792,559,583 668,225,251 Other bks. ex. Can. 912,469 1,006, 
Letters of credit ....° 28,569,123 25,966,261 | Other liabs. ........ 776,768 751,625 
. Divds, due & unpaid 33,413 23,187 | Letters of credit . 4,759,996 2,329,227 
Divds. payable ... 450,000 600,000 Total liabs. to pub. 197,436,086 153,686,919 
Capital paid-up .... 30,000,000 30,000,000 | Capital paid up ... 7,000,000 7,000,000 

Decoa Mines has given notice that} Res. Gana iy ok Sees ee enerye be ute a's ,000,000 

} 2 1 L. f 01 865,511 
it Ww : l apply. for leave to surrender ree Divid. declared . 140,000 175,000 
its charter. Total liabilities ..... 886,660,544 761,407,978 Divids. unclaimed .. 851 2,245 





The portion of your Company’s business devoted to direct and indirect war production increased during the year : 


‘ 52:031,27 
+ 10 ject to final determination by the Income Tax Department. 1 ae 1 984,427,62 - 
On this basis we report that, in our opinion, the attached DEDUCT: ? 4 ae 
Consolidated Balance Sheet at August 91, 1942, is propefty Provision for Depreciation +..... ¥ 95,160.46 - 3 


drawn up so as to exhibit a true end correct view of the Provision for Income and Profits 


state of the combined affairs of The Sherwin-Williams TAXES oosessrervesserscees seston ee 
. Allow id to ‘Retired Em-., 
Company of Canada, Limited and its Wholly. Owned Sub- SGU. tect sc.ceisesreacesanet * 
Subsidiary Companies according to .the best of our Voss on Sale of Investments ....; "635.00 ua,se234- 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown / MET PROFIT Sr the: hae fiers & enieesi0. e6510 
by the books of these Companies, ’ Zarned Surplus, balance at August 
In accordance with Section 114 ofthe Companies’ Act / 31, WOME ssevrsiereesrsrsnserns ee, , ‘aptssiree 


1934, we also report that in respect to three partly owned i $5,157,182.96 
Subsidiary Companies the profits: for the Pear were taken 4 






: DEDUCT # ee. FS oF i 2 
Up in these accounts to the extent that dividends were Dividends ot $8.7 per share paid beast sei 
j declared therefrom; in respect to two other partly owned — a year to Breterred. ie Es 
ee Companies, the profits for the year. have not williams Company of Canada, . my ae 
n taken up in these accounts, but are carried forward Limited o idan +p aka thyotbetiabe ¥ Sy 
Z on the books of the respective | diary Companies, ~ Dividends on Common Stock .,. ee ( i, 13.00 
PRICE, SE & CO. EARNED SURPLUS, lance at wee 
wit a y : Audi ee 31, “ shel eenneberdeey Ae 






Montreal, November 1@, 1942. by 





ot its ayerage vanable en ee 


ar ¢ wai | Volume of commercial: loans has jot only authority oak ota 
Assets $ $ ‘been well miaintained. over’ procuremien on as 
cash Wir hele ianeae Nos.85 18,445,491) ‘Important items in the’ reports. of | Well. The Army*was: said to balk. |" re know that you are busy— 
Due from other banks 16.944, 2 14,865,635 ae three .banks are given in. the aaa pene called. at the White , re is these days. That 
ee Pee ae wwe tables: ouse ashington ..whispered — 
SeSom. & Pro, 2 yrs, 68,679,342 28,819,308 .  ¢ | “Here: ig the showdown.” is cnet wh what we had in mind when 
‘ es : : 
Mea ears wretseres 3B.289,20 rzei|Religious Order Puts | , Bub said aaa eee Nelson we our booklet outlining the 
unicipa eeesees * , n’t even mén’ te 
Call loans in Canada 1,988,017 2,900,701 Bonds on Market It, the President's advice is ees. ' = appointing Basser 
sent From Our Own Correspondent and the American war production *Lrust our agent in ec 
| Total Quick Assets . 155,174,755 113,261.44 MONTREAL —A syndicate head- | chiefs do settle their differences, the pn ; y S Seiad 
Loans to provinces . 417,895 350,565) ed by L. G. Beaubien & Co. and in-| tinited’ States. will have an all-star : management fe) your secur 
Loans to munic., ete. 3,159,194 4,029,265) cluding Banque Canadienne Na- team. : 0 : 
. 3,577,089 4,379,830 aye and Scamo ux $e Desrochers, |. sie. ss the sy tied tae ‘A other. property. ; 
Cur't loans in Canada_ 75,468,641 79,609,294 offering. for public subscription toate 
PRS ash MOOS «SETS (asta . oe ee of bonds, noe Nelson is patient, judicious and: can: Our booklet, “Management Made 
171,759 216,363 cemable ‘before maturity, of| sift the arguments; make’ decisions f 
; saan 558.218 | l'Institut des Freres de Notre-Dame] on policy; » . . Easy for You” is a It can be i 
SEIS <n, Fe. | SO MUnRRICD IMR: CONTRARIAN ie ait the Abmu's Gilet, hans in a few minutes and it may solve - 


‘| Plumbing, E. J. Laidlaw. 


Remain Above Dividend Rate 


The banks whose reports see aps) 





baad also Bhidnietors It ve 
‘sbgen necessary; r, to Peduce 
reece g eena ete ae ee ed their . 
1942. Amendment to Excess Prof- | cent months for the reason stated 
Nie Tax Act, the effect of which | by Mr. Phipps. As shown: in the 
ig that, after providing' for income | tables below. part of the excess prof- 
and excess profits taxes, a corpora-| its tax is refundable the war, {vate ‘industry. a top-flight ‘r 
tion can no longer have available| . Reduction.in’current loans of the ton man in Chie, Wion pe 
for dividend mapesr cere Ags mo re Imperial . was explained by H. ‘T.| dent ‘ot Generaf Electric. — § 
than an amount equivalent'to 70% | Jaffray, the general manager, on| Nelson said that Wilson’ had “ 


grounds that probably also apply: to| production authori 


ty” and last w: 
the other banks: : he gavé him two. of the toughest 
“To a very considerable extent 


jobs in the war, programme; ee 
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BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 
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%. “leapedial Bank - ‘this comparative reduction is ac-| 'T9, double: ‘aircraft Production: 
' OFIT AND Loss counted for by the lateness of the within ayear, ant Z , * 
Years:Ended Oct, 3 western harvest, A year ago our i - MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 
1042 To belahce up-the programme ln Pe 
3 grain customers were borrowing itio Sond ell. 
Net protites Boe od bvigeks a6.14e 7190 “freely from, early September .on— ns oe 
Dividends eres sorte eae this year delivery of the crop only| But when there was delay in an- 
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nouncing. the new aircraft schedul-. 






‘began in ‘the last two~weeks of 





























































Balance forward ,is.:3 21.149 Octéber. Also, a'year ago we were | ing unit}which was to become. what. 
Previous balance ........ , ing” ‘euteladtal® -: ‘atwatbes | Me! lled a. “little W.PB.” for}. 
eo “balance 719,901 -698,842| @sainst . bonds of the’ Victory | the aircraft industry, reports spread]. 
Earnings per sh.'* ..,.... 980 1032| Loan | of | the.” previous “June. | in Washington’ that’ Somervell re- | 
Divds. per sh. ....sces00s 9.50 10.00 sented’ - this transferred: auithority | 


This year our advances, against the 
Victory Loan of last March were 
almost entirely paid off,by Oct. 31, 
and borrowings against the recent 
loan did not commence in any vol- 
ume until the first few days of 
November. I am satisfied that our 


**After premises; write-off, 


*After deducting Dominion Government 
taxes of $552,389 in 1942 and $504,533 in 1941 
and. contributicns to staff pension and 
guarantee funds of $106,650 in:1942 and 
$105,912 in. 1941. Of 1942 Dominion taxes 
$5,214 are refundable under the Excess 
Profits Tax Act. 


from: the service ee agen-} 
cles, Bt, 


Can You Spare a 
Few Minutes? = / 








“Hete. Is the Showdown”; 
Wilson was said to be asking for | 










































































































































erdeau.) The isstie.is.comprised: of 
$403,000. principal amount of 3%% 








243,562,472 206,587,280 th. wer to t 
een nd e necessary driving po ligh 


_ your problem of how to ‘secure con- 
fires. under reluctant’ bureaucrats 




























































































bonds and $97,000 of 3%, The issue nal affairs 
oa rh te s ° | is “guaranteed without: reserve by| and others too timid to cut down , Stant attention to your perso 
Notes in circulation 3,470,817 . 4,199,210 | the Province of, Quebec and con- | éivilian economy; while concentrating on your main job. 
Deposits: stitutes the paly securities outstand- 
~ Dom Govt. ......+ 16,046,267 15,442,139 | ing» Eberstadt’ is blunt, direct’ but ‘his : 
Per aected ita Basu investment banking, experience’ is) Il] Write or-telephone for a copy. 











100,378,231 95,137,420 
3,336,588 3,301,717 


standing him in good’ stead as an 
administrator and: executive; “6 


- Pub. savings ..,.. 


Municipal Bonds 























Due other banks ... Nov. 24, 1942 . 
aa . it 220,689,205 183,231,152 ~ Yid.} . Wilsovi has ‘not been much inthe . i NATIONAL TRUST 
Si eeee f * 

Letters of credit, etc. 3,537,896 3,282,001 | yrrauirax'..( 5 1961 18850 11680 277 | Himelight yet. A top production man, * COMPANY, LIMITED 
Capital paid up 7,000,000 7,000,000 Montreal ; 5 1908 14.00 i700 Te en ees 20 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Reserve Fund .....\ 8,000,000 8,000,000 | ‘Ottawa ....4%4 1945 10600 10550 235 | WhO. understands production prob- ‘ ’ 
Divds. decd. & unpaid _ 144,563, - 175,985 | +Quebec ... 5 1959° 109.50 .112.25..4.00 | lems from the standpoint.of the exe- r 
P. and L. balance . 719,991 696842) Saint John 5 1950 106.50 109.50 3.63 Cilive'in the fec a tie 

HForonto . %4° 1955. 117.50. 120,50. 2.53 actory admini- |. 

243,562,472 206,587,280 | + enicouvér, 5. 1910 103.00° 166.00. 4.62 strator of a large enterprise. His job. 
Winnipeg . , é e “ ” 
tPayable Can, & NY. 7 *Flat. dato oplance’, the, programme. 
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Post Summary 
Of Wartime 
Regulations 


RETAIL PRICES OF BICYCLES. 
W.P.T.B. order A-463, Nov; 4, fixés 
maximum prices for bicycles sold 
in Cariada, Adm. of Refail Trade, E. 
G. Burton. 






TODAY’S. MULTIPLIED 
ACCOUNTING TASKS DEMAND 
THE. TIME-SAVING EFFICIENCY 
ea OF THE: : 





BIRCH LUMBER, W.P.T.B. obaee 
A-466,. Noy. 7, amends an earlier 
order, dealing with . maximum 
prices for birch lumber. A slight re- 
duction is. made in some areas. 
Timber Adm. A. 8. Nicholson. 


WARTIME INDUSTRIAL THAN. 
SIT PLAN. M. & S. order Transit 4, 
Nov. 7, provides for the setting up 
of a scheme under which ind al 
workers who drive fellow employ- 
ees to and from ‘work may obtain 
a gasoling allowance and other priv- 
ileges. Transit Con., are S, Gray. 


METAL vateitetitas AND 
CLOSURES, W.P.T.B. order A-473, 
Nov,’10. This’amends a recent order 
regulating.the types and sizes of 
metal ¢oftainers and closures: for | 
different items. Adm. of Metal Con- 
tainers, L; F. Burrows. 


MANUFACTURER OF WOMEN’S, |. 
MISSES AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
W.P.T.B. order A-474, Nov. 11, 
simplifies styles in which it’is\per- 
missible ‘to manufacture different) 
kinds of . women’s, misses’ and 
children’s wear, listing © “frills” 
which are now prohibited. Adm. of 
Women’s, Misses’ and Childrén’s 
Wear, J. A. Klein. " 


POTATOES.: W.P.T.B. order 205, 
Nov. 11, fixes the maximum prices 
for the different grades of potatoes 
as those which prevailed during the 
period from Nov. 1 to Nov. 10, 1942. 
W.P.TB. chairman, Donald Gordon. 


os * * 


CONCEALED AND ENCLOSED 
CONVECTOR TYPE RADIATORS. 
W.P.T.B. drder: 4-480, Nov. 16; No 
person shall manufacture any en- 
closed or concealed 'convector type 
radiators except for, use on. ships 
and gailroad cars, or with permis- 
sion in writing from the administra- 
tor..Up to Jan. 1, however, thege 
radiators may be made of metals 
now in stock and unsuited for othe 
products. Adm. of Heating an 













NEVER before has the time-saving efficiency of the . , 
National Typewriting- ing: e been *-. 
more importaht to bysiness executives than. unde: today’ st 

: eos conditions. For the ee ee a ae 
urpose bookk machine that, need never have 
, an Sr hciteeinet in rae Brisiness ‘Tt ‘can be changed. from. 
one type of work to another, iw less than one minute. It is 
adaptable to any bookkeeping 'task Accounts Receivable, \ 
General Ledger Work, Posting, Billing, Listing. rar 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


The annual meeting of the share- [ 
holders of this Bank, for the election 
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We Don’t Need a Depression _ 
; Not a great depression but a great expansion 
/™  . will take place in Canada after the war if we keep 
i 2 our heads. For the first time in’our history we will 
a find ourselves in a position for intensive and 
‘2 large-scale development of our nation, hence be 
able to maintain “full employment.” 
We will have a huge new industrial plant 
i: created by the war, and a giant flow of base 
iz metals, power and other supplies to keep it_going. 
a We will have new skills, We will have ready and 
. waiting new air, rail and water arteries stretching 
i into the north. These, if we use them properly, are 
the raw materials of great national expansion, not 
national stagnation and poverty. 


artrsorc 
_ 


The first necessity in attaining this is construc- 
4 tive thinking. We must regard postwar. readjust- 
; ment as an opportunity to do the things we have 
ne: dreamed about but never before had the equip- 
Fe ment to carry out. This time we will have 


‘ 
! that equipment. Speaking in New York the other 
ie day, Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal and Vice- 
i Chancellor of McGill University and Chairman of. 
5 Canada’s Committee on Reconstruction stated: 
t “Factories and skilled men will be available ii 
j Canada, after this war, to utilize the tremend 

quantities of materials derived from our farms and 
factories, and I suggest strongly that the existing 
tt Canadian population -will be too small to utilize to 
ihe the full extent, all of the opportunities which can 
be exploited by wise policy on the part of the Cana- 
ks dian Government, and determination on the part of 
4 the Canadian people If Canadian leaders are wise 
ar enough, and courageous enough, to carry out poll- 
et cies of reconstruction that will make pogsible the 
full enjoyment of Canada’s rich resources and 
advantages, we shall not again in the future hear of 
.~ distressed provinces and permanently unemployed 
rE individuals.” : 

That is the proper approach to our national 
problem of postwar readjustment. In the earlier 
stages of our war effort, many spokesmen deplored 
the wartime industrial expansion; feared it would 
be a millstone around our necks afterward. Dr. 
James, himself, indicated grave doubts as to 
whether our economic system could find adequate 
employment for our increased industrial capacity, 
and he even expressed fears of its collapse. ~ 

The McGill Principal now takes a yery differ- 
ent view; a view full of hope for all Canadians 
and for the Canadian way of life. 


It would be a tragic farce indeed if a desperate 
war were the only means to full employment of a 
nation’s resources in manpower and materials; if 
the only hope for workers in the industrial front 
and soldiers in the fighting front were unemploy- 
ment. 

That need not be the case. The present system 
carn do the job. Let us make sure that it does. 
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The Drive For Russian Relief 


It is to be hoped that the current drive to pro- 

vide funds for relief of the Russian people, spon- 
sored by The Canadian Aid to Russia Fund,, will 
find willing and ample support from the Canadian 
people. 
' But The Financial Post has had widespread 
support for its contention of a few weeks ago that, 
laudable as the cause may be, the government 
should not have sanctioned a separate campaign 
by a new organization when there is already 
existing a reputable and well-organized body like 
the Canadian Red Cross capable of doing the job 
and ready to do so. 

The increased efficiency and the very sub- 
stantial savings effected by grouping appedls for 
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entrusting the distribution of funds to one highly 
experienced administrative body aré evident. 


Exchange Dangers Ahead 
‘ During the war so far, Canada has not added 
$1 to her debt to the United States. But our fin- 
ancial policy is now threatened with new strains 
- , and Canada is in-danger of falling into, or being 
jockeyed into, a position vis & vis the United 
States which bodes ill for our national future and 
for continued good relations between us, The most 


is more netessary than ever before. 


Canada has so far been able to maintain an 
adequate supply of U. S. dollars, hence avoid in- 
creasing our U. S. debt, by the following means: 


Foreign Exchange Control. ° 

Ban on non-essential U. S. travel. 

Imports from VU. S. cut to minimum. 

Sales of gold, pulp and paper pushed. 

Insatiable U. S, market for base metals created 
by. war. 


Then came the Hyde Park agreement whereby 
the United States undertook to buy additional 
war materials and munitions from us, to help us 
keep our exchange position balanced. Under Hyde 
Park, Canada is this year selling the United States 
$500 millions of munitions and supplies, an amount 
equal to Finance Minister lisley’s estimate of our 
U. S. dollar deficiency for this year. 

So far all has goneewell. U. S. war material 

purchases, under the Hyde Park agreement, have 





The Canadian -. 
Editorial ef the Week 


Tke National Issue 
Winnipeg Tribune 


, Arthur R. Ford, editor of the London 
Free Press, puts his finger on the ex- 
posed nerve of the manpower issue: 


“As soon as the government tackles 
this problem in an all-out way imme- 
diately it is up against the question 
of. conscription for service overseas. 
And Right Honorable Mackenzie King 
is not prepared to face the question 
of conscription as a last resort.” 

This is the crushing answer to those 
who have tried’ to pretend that the issue 
of conscription for overseas service was 
not central in the Canadian manpower 
problem. , 

To get ‘the measure of the govern- 
ment’s failure in this respect we should 
properly contrast it with the same gove 
ernment’s more notable successes. Take 
the financial and economic side of our 
war effort and the eourage ef Messrs, 
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lessly. 
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many causes in the one Red Cross appeal and in | 


courageous devotion to our pay-as-we-go policy ’ 


a beans: 
‘capacity and manpower pees 
Se ae a 


, 


‘3. An inner war cabinet, free from departmental 

‘duties, to plan the nation’s war effort and to — 
see that the plans are carried out. yr oe 
4 A non-political industrial executive to ' 
ize and direct procurement of war supply. . 
6, Pay-as-w policy, to the very limit con- — 
sistent with an all-out war effort, to evert 
inflation. , ‘ 


6. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
vodies or Meaty individuals. BS 
9. A national programme for postwar 
ovid lest possible employment 
Eevocsna ada: standards, through free com 
petitive enterprise. 


coisa peeateasencinememansceenctienciagenisnpnstinieninatieiinianlaniils 
kept our U, S. dollar exchange adequate; have 
obviated increasing our U. S. indebtedness. 

But three factors are now in the picture which 
give cause for concern about the future and which’ 
call for resolute Canadian policy. : 

First, our exports of gold and of newsprint to 
the United States, our two largest normal sources 
of U. S. dollars, dre decreasing, thereby intreasing 
the load on the Hyde Park agreement, Travel, 
formerly a very important source of U. S, dollars, 
is now a very, very slim source of U. S. dollars. 

Second, there is increasing pressure by some 


VU. S. intérests to have Canada increase or com- | 


mence imports of U. S. products which are in 
abundant supply. As cited in The Financial Post, 
some Americans are anxious that we lower. the 
tariff barrier againét peanuts, and buy peanuts 
from the United States rather than from: sterling 
areas. 

Third, there is the very real danger that when 
the time comes for renewal of contracts made 
ufider the Hyde Park agreement, U. S. war pro- 
duction will have reached such a high rate of 
production that it will be argued that continued 
war material purchases from Canada are unneces- 
sary and should be discontinued. y 

Those three factors might create a situation of 
the utmost gravity for Canada. Our war effort 


might be imperilled; a weak financial policy might. 


start piling up néw indebtedness to the United 
States. The inévitable result would be postwar 
hardship for Canada and grave friction between 
these two countries which cannot afford, friction 
between them. 

Both countries have a mutual interest in pre- 
venting either result. In imposing regulations for 


restricting gold or pulp and paper exports, or in. 


acceding to U. S. urgings to do so, Canada should,’ 
exercise the utmost caution, for the less we rely 
upon the Hyde Park the better for all of us. ti) ; 


Pos 


The Postwar” 





® 


in wartime. The publishers of Time, always critical 
-of the efforts of others, arrogantly assume that 
‘because’ the news may move more rapidly than 
they can print it, they are at liberty to indulge in 
wholéshle waste, at a time when any waste is an 
t o oe 
bet many months are over, it is proposed that 
some continent-wide curtailment of paper will be 
ordered. There is, of course, no shortage of paper 
in this country, but Canadian publishers and read- 
ers will be asked to saerifice in order that Ameri- 
can consumers may get adequate supplies.. This 
they will do cheérfully, but they will expect dnd 


‘ 


they have a right to expect, that there will be no . 
more,of the shocking waste that Time so boastfully 
admits. ‘ 


\ 


There Must Be No Let-up 
Victories.in North Africa are a source of deep 
satisfaction to the productive enterprise of the 
United Nations, but just as much they represent a 
challenge to further floods of productivity. Import- 
- ant as these gains have been, they are still only the 





“ena of the beginning.” While our feet are now — 


firmly oh the road to victory that road still prom- 
isés to be hard, grim and long. - ster 

, To press home the advantage that has been 
gained there must be an increased effort at home.. 
There have been. losses in the North African cam- 
paign; how extensive we do not yet know, Those 
lossés ‘must be more than made up. On the pro- 
* duction line there is no time-out fer a self-satisfied 
pause; there is time only for more work. The Brit-— 
ish church bells that have broken r long silence 
did not sound out so much in triumph as they did 
-in sounding a tocsin. calling for ever greater efforts. 
‘The days of blood, toil, teats. and sweat have not 

run out, 


In thie department The Financial Post riotes eurrent comment, opinion and research on the world 


that. will face us after 


the wer has been won. . 


Must Use International Machinery We Have at Hand Now 


In an addtess before the Canadian Society of New 
York, the other day, Dr. F. Cyrit James devoted a. 
good deal of attention to a subject, which recently 
many speakers seem to have avoided, the machinery 
we will have-to use for handling international rela- 
tions after the war, Bluntly Dr. James discards ¢ 


‘League of Nations and the imaginative schemes of MeGUl University, Montreal. 





_ The lessons of the past 20 years have shown us’ 
clearly the need for a more effective world organiga- 
tion, and a greater limitation of national sovereignty, « 
than existed from 1918 to 1990, when wiger’and: more 
co-operative international action might wéll havespre~- 


vented the bitter struggle in which we are now 


engaged. . * Ne a 

If the world is to attain to enduring peace and 
reasonable prosperity, the people of eath country. 
must continuoubly look beyond the narrow horizon of 
their own borders and play their part in solving the 
problems of the whole world. " ‘ 
re 
scheme of Mr, Clarence Streit has any practical possi- 


bility of realization. Nor do I feel that the mote / 


restricted scheme of Mr, Lionel Curtis, which envisages 
the poli uhion of Great Britain and the United 
States, will be practical politics duting the years that 
lie ahead of ts. sngaad t Kah no Sei of x SRORe et 
I disagree often with those of my friends wlio look 
toward the revival of the League of Nations af‘ fat- 
tern of postwar organization. ‘ \"s 


None of these things meets the needs of the situa- 


SGoubt very much if the splendid imaginative | 


Clarence Streit and Lionel Curtis, and asserts that we 
wilt have fo work with what we have on hand: 

“The fact that Dr. James is.chairman of the official 
Canadian. Committee on Reconstruction, adds weight 
to any views he expresses on postwar problems. He 
is algo, Of course, principal and vice-chancellor of 
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strength than at any previous time. In the second 

- place, the Pan American Union, which hes during the 

past three years ‘graduslly e a*more effective 

orgat ‘as a result of the and generous pol- 
“Acitp of the United States. ™ ; 

ie Commonwealth of Nations and the Pan 

‘Union together: with the elaborate ma- 


- Britdin’and the United States for the more effective 


of. 

that will be available for the constructive 
' Organization of world affairs after victory has been 
“attained. Cahada is vitally interested in all three 





tes in the work of the 


/ Anglo-Aimericeni' for war purposes, and 

» she has long béen interested in both of the older 
intern _gtoups. 

a ee and the United States are to play their 

rightful part ‘in the work: that lies of us, their 
/ co-operation must involve n policies, and a joint 
a ‘to attain goals that are. desired’ by 
both. of ‘constitutional law and economic 
hegemony 





eid Ate THAT WON'T COVER UP EASIL 
Post-S 
Mae eee at eae ’ 
London Home for the Troops 
One of the hardest working Canadian 
women in Britain during these stirring 


days is Mrs. Chas. A. Banks, French 
born wife of. the 


British Columbia 


who is United 
Kingdom  repré- 
® sentative of Can- 
ada’s Department 
"7 of Munitions and 
Supply. Recently 
through the gen- 
erosity of. Lady 
Iveagh, - Mrs. 
Banks has secured 
a magnificent 
house in spacious 
St. James Sq. 
London, and with 
a special commit- 
B tee is fitting this 
“up as a club for 
troops on leave, 
It will be known 
as the United Nations Club and will be 
open-to men from any of the countries 
fighting on the side of democracy. 


> 


The building is being equipped with ~ 


recreation rooms, lounges, information 
bureau, barber shop, baths, snack bar, 
and 50 beds—the latter particularly in 
demand just now owing to an acute lack 
of accommodation in London during the 
weekends. Mrs. Banks is honorary-sec- 
aa of the organization behind the 

‘ub. 

War work is an old story with Mrs. 
Banks and she loves it. In the first 


Great War when her husband was in- 


France with the Canadian Engineers, 
she worked ‘ip don with various 
women’s afmy auxiliary corps. Early in 
this war, Mr. Banks coptributed £10,000 
to the Beaver Club in London and Mrs. 
Banks worked there from morning till 
night; every day for two years until she 
assumed heavier responsibilities in con- 
nection with her new organization in St. 


_.JamesSquate. j 


Born Jean de Montalk, in Paris, Mrs. 
Banks met her future husband while he 
was a struggling young engineer of tre-. 
mendous ambition but limited prospects.. 
Chas, Banks was jated with several 
mining enterprises ir 
s-none of‘them conspicuously successfu 
until one day he became associa’ 

i , © With William Ad- 
dison Freeman of. 
Sydney, Australia. 
Banks, who had 
been born in New 
Zealand and 
hence was not un- 
familiar with the 
South Pacifie, and 
Freeman were 






story brought 
down from New 
Guinea of a fabu- 
# lous gold mine 


mining engineer — 


British Columbia — 


fascinated by the. 


cripts '. 


Gold Mines developed. This was the pre- 


decessor of many other important gold . 


dredging projects in Australia, South 


LY, MR. KING. 


‘ 


¢ 


~e, - 


about the operation of the Board and its 


Not only had he to become an expert 


Ameéri¢a and Asia in which Freeman’, ;, public relations but he had also to 


and Banks were associated. 

Mrs. Banks accom her husband 
to the Bulolo Mines on many occasions. 
She wrote many articles én the head 


-huntegt of New Guinea and often photo- 


graphed them. Long ago she became a 
fellow of the a-ak iy gare Society 
and‘a firm be in the idea that 
women are as ‘competent travellers as 
men, that they are able. to meet the 


‘hardships of the trail and jungle. Her 


husband has many photographs showing 
her in various adventurous roles—ford- 
ing treacherous streams on the backs of 
husky natives, climbing: mountains, 
piloting sailing craft. . 

‘The Banks are wanderers, and in the 
days of peate they divided their home 
life between London, Vancouver, San 
Frapcisco and Australia. This was varied 
with an‘occasional jaunt to such out-of- 
the-way places as Saudi Arabia and 
Asnazu in Colombia where Mr. Banks 
has gold mine interests. . © ~ ie 

In the Old Country they lived at Cla- 
ridges in London but they also have a 
country place on the Thames. In both 
places they have proved most charming 


hosts to many visiting Canadians who” 


have found official doors open and r 


“tape cut by reason of Mr. Banks’ pres=" 


tige in British supply citeles. ‘The Banks» 
have not been able to pe from the 
war. The ds about their country 
home are pockéd with bomb holes and 
one day when Mr. Banks ¢ame down to 
his London office he found the buildings 


on either side completely blasted away 


and, to put it mildly, his own office in 
a state of considerable confusion. 
Since the war Mr. Banks has divorced 


*himself,. almost completely. from his 


routine as an officer and. director of 
half a dozen important gold corporations. 
This -year for the first time he missed 


the annual meeting’of the various boards a 


at the head office in Vancouver: He and 
Mrs. Banks weré too busy in London 
for the long voyage, home. ' 


. Back on the Job 


Alex McDougall McBain, after devot- 
ing the last three years of his life to 


service of the state, has lately re‘urned © 


to his normal vocation in the head office 
of the Bank of: 

Nova Scotia, To-. | 3 _ 
ronto, Hé is, 
his name be- . 
tokens, of High- 
land Scottish an- 
cestry. - And” it 
was also appro- 
priate. that the 
birthplace. of a 
man with such a 
name. should -be 
at . Williamstown 
in Glengarry 















high on a plateau. ‘County, Ontario, 
Many attempts . which at the time 





lisley and .Gordon with their ruthless 
taxation and daring wage-price control. 
Contrast that with the weakness on man- 
power. ‘Why courage, even to the point 
of rashness at times, in one direction, 

and lambliké wobbling in another? The * 
answer, unfortunately for Canada, is 
politics and sectional politics at that. 


Take another department of the war 
effort--namely munitions and supply. 
_ The Honorable C; D. Howe, with whom 
we have had many differences, has in 
many departments delivered the goods 
with remarkable success. Canada’s in- 
dustrial effort, like our “financial and 
economic effort, is a thing to be proud 
of in spite of some faults. ‘But our in- 
dustrial _ effort .cannot . advance from. 
strength to strength unless the man- 
power problem is tackled, 

The device of burying the issue of 
military conscription for overseas under 
that. mountain (selective service) of . 
other conscriptions must fail because 
events ‘themselves drive on remorse: 


tion, because in the périod after this war there will be 
no time to sit down and plari new internationg) ma- 
chinery. If we are going to organize the world ih any | 
realistic Sense,:we must do it with the machinery that 
is being developed duting the war, asa part of the © 

co-operative effort: among the United 


tremendous 

NatiOns to bring’this struggle to a victorious conclusi¢n,.. aigain that cb oppor re Slike dad more cation 
If one looks at the problem jn that light, it isimme- -Canada witha rful and. prosperous United States 

diately apparent that there are two existing inter- which! nake , for all people, the enjoy- 

national organizations of significance and strength. ment of the Four From sea to sea, in four” 


The first is the British Commonwealth of Nations, - directions, this continen is now working wi 


energy to win the present war: our bo 
wars, and which stands forth more magnificent in its not be narrower when victory has been won. 


Other People’s Views .. 


which has now been tempered in the fire of two great 


“# 


Mr. Hepburn’s Future 
Edmonton Journal. . 
The Financial Post believes that he 


take corieunly ‘ease 
. to seek the blessing 
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As Others See Us...’ 













gulators. ot 
peration between Canada and the United 


States must, moreover, be conceived on generous lines 
oe en meee wane this fact is already 


feverish 
es must 


ae 
\ 
e- * a 
would be collected’ in installments dir- 
ing the year in which the income is 
earned. Under the present system, the 


‘ taxpayer is always in débt to the gov- 


ernment, Formerly he was usually a 


still has political value, But’it cannot year behind. Now, he is at least eight 
that he plans months behind, since cojl 
the Winnipeg come tax at source on 


tion of the in. 
9 income did 





nister may prove to be not, 


* 48 _" 


 mtuternat’l. Prese Lté. 


had been made to 


develop the mine, 


but the transport 
difficulties caused by the impenetrable 


fringe of coastal jungle, which incident- 
ally the Japs are also finding impene- 
trable—proved insurmouritable. Banks 
and Freeman conceived the idea of using 
big transport planes, flying in men and 
machinery, and bringing out the gold, 
thus setting an example to the American 
and Australian troops fighting in the 
same’ area today. The air transport idea, 
proved successful and the great Bulolo 


a See 
® e 
Sayings of the Week 


The greatest water power known to 
man ig a woman's tears.”—Earl Riney, 
Church Management, : 


ws eae gana 
what the Navy in the 
last, Bombing is a blockade."}E.. Colston 
Srephatd, litte the nena 
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MR. McBAIN 


In his boyhood he received a sound 
education at the public and high school 
at Williamstown and in 1908, having de- 


‘cided to become a banker, hé*ebtained. 


employment with the|old Metropolitan 
Bank. With it ht served-an educational 
apprenticeship for five years and, when 
it was absorbed by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in 1914, he was transferred to 
the latter’s payroll 

Soon afterward his banking career 


- was interrupted by the call of duty and 


he enlisted in’ the Royal Flying Corps, 
predecessor to the present RA AF, in 
Demon ‘he served with great t as 
a pilot during the last war. Resuming 
his. chosen pr promptly at. the 
end of the war, he soon won for his 
abilities the appreciation of his superiors 
with the result that in 1920 
to Cuba to 
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become an orator, for his educational 
work entailed the delivery of scores of 
addresses to banking organizations and 
other bodies at important centres on 
both sides of the international boundary, 

‘Alexander McBain is a man of mod- 
erate height and sturdy physique and 
has the black hair and swarthy skin, 
which ate the heritage of so many High- 
land Scots. At the age of 52 he is in 
the prime of his powers and should rise 


Jnigher in the banking world. His chief 


interest-is his profession, but he is an 
assiduous reader and is fond of outdoor 
life. He is rated as good an expert at 
bridge.as foreign exchange. In private 
life he is a very panionable man who 
has a host of friends all over Canada, 
He is ed to Margaret, a daughter 
of the late Alexander Laird, once gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; They have a son and a 
daughter. + , 


Molder of Opinion 

Appointment of 63-year-old Pamphile 
Real DuTremblay to the Senate brings 
into the national arena a man: who has 
become almost a legendary, but mever- 
> ; theless very ac 
tive figure, -in 

Quebec life. 
Lawyer by pro 
fession, Mr. Dus- 
“Tremblay heads 
“the potent Mont- 
. real newspaper— 
La Presse. La 
Presse is not only 
avery ably edited 
newspaper, but its 
circulation makes 
it one of the larg- 
est papers in Can- 


ans, 
Rye 
te 





: : odds, the largest 
x French newspape2 
‘ME DUTREMBLAY in the world to- 
‘day. La Presse has a very important in- 
fluence in the molding of public opinion 
in Montreal and Quebec province. More-~ 
over it is Libetal in politics; a factor not 
without significance in thé appointment 
of Mr. Du' to the Red Chamber. 


‘Mr. DuTremblay comes from the lit 


“tle Quebec village af Ste. Anne de la 


Perade. His father was an engineer and 
a land surveyor. After attending Three 
Rivers College and Quebec Normal 
School, Mr. DuTremblay took up the 
study of law. In due time he graduated 
from Laval and then went on to McGill. 
_ His interest in the publishing business, 
and particularly La Presse, dates back to 
35 years ago when he married Angelina 
Berthiaume, daughter of the Hon. T. 
Berthiaume, founder of the paper. ln 
1932 he was elected president of La Com- 
ee Freee Lim 


The head of ‘& great newspaper, Mr. 
DuTremblay is also an experienced pat 
liamentarian. He sat for Laurier-Outre- 
mont in 1917-1921. before being appoint» 
ed to tlie Provincial Legislative 
Council in 1 He is a member of the 
Legion A’Honneur of France and shares 
with his newspaper, La Presse, the gold 
medal awarded by L’Acadamie Francais 
in 1931. He also holds Medal Lique Mari- 
time Coloniale Francais awarded in 1932 
and has been honored with the Silve 
Jubilee Medal of 1935 and the Coron 
tion Medal of 1937. Senator DuTrembla¥ 
has, too, an association which has 8 
quired special interest by reason of the 
raid upon Dieppe for in 1030 the city of 
Dieppe conferred upon him the title of 
Citoytn: ‘ 
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gy ROBERT C, STARK turnover. ‘hacen ts ‘seioatly cghod cunt es 1a 
A ful-length portrait of the re- jem Adving mt ustomers, and while th 


tai] drug business has been com- Syne ee eee and contin- 


pleted by the management service uity. * 


gvision of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. which studied 


44 independent stores, including Class A . 
two small chains, in cities and | Class c 


towns in Ontario. 






ete 2.3 
at 3. 


In rent and taxes, no marked 


Cost one 
venting ae 
% of sales 
eWeee Sever eeeeeeesaes 4.3 O1 


0.2 
2.0 


The stores were divided into| difference has been found in the 


three groups: Class A, with an-| larger centres and small towns. 
Rent and Taxes 


ual sales of $65,000 and over; 


It was found that salaries rep- 


resent the biggest item of expense 
in the’ drug business. In 1939 week- 


this year the range is from $40 
to $55. Such salaries are due to 
the expert staff needed, pharma- 
ceutical laws making it necessary 


druggist in attendance. 
In many instances the major 
portion of this druggist’s time is 


gevoted to the sale of chocolate | qoronto ...:. 
bars, cigarettes, and such. goods, | Ontario 


go that in relation to competitive 
stores which.are not drugstores 


{This h 
volume 


7 


B, $40,000 to $65,000, and vient 
3 Chane A eotanivevatsesivcsse UA 2.1 
7 class C, $25,000 and under. Ghats B acsssecccscscfissccce MB. kB 
* Salaries Run High Class C aaa 18 


by very low 


Wartime delivery restrictioris 
iy wages ranged from $25.to $40; are of value to the druggist and 


have already brought savings, al- 
though not affecting his tyrnover. 
However, the majority of stores 
still have to maintain a delivery 
boy and are unable to make full 
use of his time. Telephone traffic 
has been reduced as much as 75% 


Cost of Delivery 
; High Low 
% of sales 
phase cocks see 4.4 0.2 
aseecoonpens rites 2.2 0.2 
Donation Problem 


A problem to drugstores is con- 
the labor cost is approximately | tributions of cash and merchand- 
twice as high. ise to bazaars and other charitable 


Advertising expenditures are | functions according to the survey. 


pot generally out of line with} Requests are invariably made by 





The Week in Business 


e 
Feature of new business figures recently has been revision of 
indexes prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to show over- 
@ «il activity. The changes recognize that previous indexes failed to 
§ give enough weight to changes brought by the war, a failure which, 








it is claimed, the new index overcomes. 
volume of business is made to show a much greater rise since the 
giart of the war although evidence of flattening out of the rise as 
tull employment approaches is still evident. 


National income, as computed by the Dotninion 
Bureau of Statistics, reappears in the releases after a 
period of revision, September dollar “figures for 
national income are below July but above. August 
and up $46 millions:from the same month a year ago. 
The index shows a gain to 190.1 since 1939, from 100, 
coinciding closely with the war period. 

Railway freight loadings are making a much bet- 
ter showing in tons carried than in cars loaded, re- 
flecting. growing tendency to load cars to capacity 
and higher average capacity per car. Index of tons 
carried for October is up about 10 points from a year 
ago while index of cars loaded is up four points. 


The result is that physical 


Cigarette consumption is hitting all-time high 
records this year. To October there is a gain of 15.8% 


Life insurance sales for October this year were far 
ahead of the same month last yéar at $57.8 millions 
compared with $41.7 millions. For the first ten 
months this year a gain of over $100 millions, or 
29.8% is reported. Results of life insurarice sales to 


date suggest that an all-time record volume is prob- 


able for 1942, 


Oct. 
Physical vol. of businses, D.B.S.° . és 
tNational Income, D.B.S.e« . 
sNat. Income Index (1935-38— 100) oben 
Dom. war expend. (million $)>»... 175.9 
Dom. total mevenue (d6.) .... 203.9 


,a@@ Dom. total expend. do.) .... 357.4 
Retail sales index no. .-......++.. oka 
Dept. store sales index no. . 

Wholesale sales index no. 

Country store (% manee ‘pr. 78) eee 
Divd. payment indexé .......... 123.3 
Bank deposits (1926-1065. owed ene 
Cash and cheque pay. index ote 
Bank debits eee ay Ei es 
Money supply (€) ........-.-++06 
NEWSPRINT % oF CAPACITY— 





Production ratho .......cseseeses * 70.6 
Shipment ratio .....ccecreereeees 76.9 
ae AY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 
GTONS fa .c ccc ccvnssapecwunadanghad 134.5 
OTS oc acccvccesédiguesimestnees é 124.6 
COST OF LIVING— 
m DBS. index’. .ic.ccrscoestbareas 117.8 
] EMPLOYMENT INDEX Nes 





All industries ........+-0. 
Manufacturing ......:..s++ ‘ 
Payroll (June 1/41=100) (b) ..0«« 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) . 


eee 





RAILWAYS— 1942 
*Carloadings (week. Nov. 14) 68,952 
*C.P.R. gross (week Nov. 14) $ 5,051,000 
#C.N.R. gross rev. ... (Oct.) $ 36,002,000 
eC.N.R. net rev. .... (Oct.) $ 8,903,388 
C.P.R. gross rev. .. (Sept.) $ 22,113,749 
CP.R. net rev. .... (Sept.) $ 3,569,177 
= RON AND STEEL—(September)— 
7@ Pig iron production (tons) 155,900 
Steel production ,.. (tons) 244,922 
= CONSTRUCTION— 


Contracts awarded (Oct.) $ 21,412,800 
Building permits ., (Sept.) $ 10,540,657 
Cement prod.,*bbis, (Aug.) 1,232,380 
AGRICULTURE— 

Flour prod., bbls. . Sept.) ‘1,737,472 


ttle salesa opestue? (Oct) 118,489 

Hog salesa ......... (Oct.) 493,173 
SrA) FISHERIES—i 

Catch, cwts. ........ (Sept.) 1,442,100 

Landed value. ..... Sept.) $ 6,557,900 
KEWSPRINT— e 

Production, tons... (Oct.) * 271,555 

Exports, tons ....., (Oct.) 377,925 
MINING AND OILS— 

Coal prod., tons . (Sept.) 1,463,187 

Gold rec., fine oz. . (Sept.) 4382, 880 

Petroleum prod., brl) (Aug.! 870,108" 


Sept. 
198.4 
646.2 
190.1 
207.3 
162.4 
318.9 
152.0 
152.4 
177.7 
+12.6 
123.5 
170.1 
139.7 
134.5 
3,927 


72.4 
82.1 


132.3 
117.4 


117.4 


179.3 


215.6 
135.4 


1941 
67,940 
4,858,000 
28,760,510 
6,038,729 
19,268,143 
3,466,552 


125,168 
224,626 


29,082,800 
12,579,488 
977,580 


1,647,910 
148,993 
576,284 


1,343,500 
3,156,000 


318,787 
285,893 


1,599,014 
397,662 
870,881 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT— (September) — 


Total monthly, 1,000 kw.h.’s 2,946,611 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 

Shoes. prod., pr. ... (Sept.) 2,807,754 
*Cotton consump., lb. (Oct.) 16,542,759 
*Cigarette cons. No.t (Oct.) 1,010,451 
FINANCE eae 

ank debits} ... .. (Sept.) $ 3,516,107 
Bond salest ... .., (Oct) $ 270,453 
sLife insurance sales . (Oct.) $ 57,795,000 


‘Supplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 

























imperative. 


2,866,647 


3,027,252 
18,341,242 
844,292 


3,300,731 
341,700 


Aug. July 
198.5 203.7 
634.2 658.2 
186.5 193.6 
173.4 190.4 
164.2 121.8 
301.3 350.8 
162.9 150.3 
154.3 145.4 
157.4 154.3 
+10.0 + 10.6 
123.5 122.6 
163.0 160.3 
138.6 146.7 
136.0 133.0 
3,772 3,686 
68.4 65.2 
69.0 65.8 
163.0 177.0 
129.6 144.1 
117.7 117.9 
177.8 175.7 
212.4 209.5 
131.8 129.7 
201 204 
Jan. 1 to date 
1942 1941 
2,986,168 2,816,988 


220,889,000 189,551,000 
306,829,000 249,072,521 
71,664,362 54,628,055 
187,126,616 - 156,457,494 
32,005,741 29,727,671 


1,464,631 1,058,520 
2,309,588 . 1,958,940 
249,899,700 351,991,900 
80,683,920 102,043,724 
5,949,489 5,272,599 
14,873,098 15,633,532 
913,199 992,437 
4,893,569 4,733,364 
8,395,100 8,501,200 
25,834,100 gene 
2,681,764 2,824,734 
2,541,104 2,652,623 
13,860,225 12,679,416 
3,547,871 3,820,603 
6,979,180 6,620,695 


27,514,325 23,900,261 * 


24,672,220 23,833,552 
163,829,467 165,591,120 


8,232,279 


7,107,784 


32,291,692 © 28,502,328 


3,109,132 


2,172,786 


41,740,000 437,204,000 336,759,000 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank.of Commerce, 


Carresjondents in New York and Landon, Ealand 


*D.B.S. All Canada figure covering 90% of the Canadian total, 
tUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.L, N.B., Que., 
«Total at yards and plants. 1000 omitted. 
*1935-39=—100. 


(b) All ind 














Of One Mind 


The success: of Canada’s Third Victory 
Loan proves that Canadians are of one 
mind in their resolve to win through to 
Victory. But the need for economizing and 
saving to buy more Victory Bonds is still 


B.C. 
eMillions of dollars. 
(ce) 000,000's omitted. 


lustries. 


We shall be glad to fill your additional 


orders for Victory Bonds. 
McLeop, YOUNG, Weir & COMPANY 
LIMITED « 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Sigin 0161 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Osiawe, London, 


Year Age 
r°77.6 
600.3 
176.6 
110.8 
104.8 
165.4 
136.4 
136.6 
171.2 
+11.9 
118.5 
157.6 
127.2 
126.3 
3,499 


84.1 
80.3 


124.1 
120.6 


115.5 


162.7 
181.4 
109.8 
173 ~ 


% 
Change 

+6.0 
+16.5 
+23.1 
+311 
+-19.6 

+76 | 


+38.3 
+178 


—29.0 
—20.9 
+12.8 


—5.1 


—7.9 
+33 


mis 


+24. 
—5.0 
—4.2 
+9.4 
—72 
+5.4 
+15.1 
+3.5 
—1.0 
+15.8 
+13.3 


+431 
) +29.8 










is no actual value to be 














the druggist is faced with the loss| 

of patronage if he does "nt: te A secusbiczins eae 

spond, tinttareesensevens 8 
The druggist is well insured, and Re ee en 

protects himself against almost | - three-year oie of 

every possible contingency. Insur- turnover w as also obtained: 

ance costs him an average of 0.6% 2 i 

of sales, ¥ 
‘Light and heat cost an average RTS a 

of 0.9% of ‘sales, with most stores Class A’ ‘eeebeeeers ie 6.17" 

taking steps to eut down’ om this Sef 23. 


iat 


a 





item. Class Case's edecaneves ‘the eo 
Interest Takes 4% Glass © issitist wooo 10s dare 


‘About 35% of the stotes report- hate 
ed interest as an expense, costing Paid Ay. Se tae — 


an average of 4% of sales. Excess could reduced 5 
inventory is generally. the reason ing Viiiie and sar tases 


for interest charges. aor 
About 40% of the stores do not | average stock refuction possible 


take depreciation into account. - Ce 
The balance charge an average of wings | more these days and war workers 
1% of sales. A tabulation of gross profits are on their feet éight to ten hours ticularly these in eastern: Ontario, 


shows comparatively little varia- 


Most stores are doing their best a day. Their belief is that a good | "°?°™* having made a very satis- 























to save on wrapping. This item | #9" Lee cae percentage of time lost by war pees some on to 10-4, 
represents a cost of 0.375% of | High _Low| workers is due to foot ailments. On fate the eittave cath store at 
sales. Class A SOPH Tee eee eeeeeeee 2s skin treatment they could help by; remain open. For example . be 
Buying Systems Ieee Bicvcsssserefesseveeeeee 34 34 | Suggesting care to prevent devel Belleville there are eight drug- 
uit Sen, opment of skin rashes liable to 













In the main, the druggist con-| Average is about 28%, 
fines an average of slightly more| On the other hand there is a 
than 50% of his purchases to his| wide variation in net profit show- 
chief wholesale supplier, and the | ings: 





t 


” cAuans talek themc-oane eet Heleaaense 


_ Valtrwese Elliolt Fisher Limited, 19% _— St., Torente. 
Branches 


arise. from atmospheric conditions | 5*°* By employing the rotating 


h store is open one 
in some war plants where there is system eac $ Op of 
metallic dust floating in the air.| "2247 > every eight weeks, 







































































































balance is spread among numer- \ Net Profit Soda Fountain Question . : 7 ‘in alt Canadian cities. geek 
ous direct accounts. rereigh Low vb The W. \P. 7 twee unable te Investment Notes , 





Definite figures on quantity dis-| crass A ............ 108 ty "es |secure definite figures on soda Imperial Tebacce Co. of Canada's 





i 

pa Aton et. aes oa gross income this year is running| With Imperial Controlling the major, on arrears on its 6%% preferred 
eee recep The druggists | Class B ressssserers 85 = 33° «32 | fountains but gives its opinion that | well ahead of 1941, judging by the share of the. market, it is | stock, payable, along with the regu- 
state that they only take advant- . 0 - : the operation of such departments | number of cigarettes released for| to be that its sales have | lar quarterly dividend of the same 
age of discounts for quantity deals = 3) ¥ es lens . in drugstores should be studied Ceres ae the end of Septem-’| increased in ee ratio. ‘ amount, 2 Dec. 15, — < share-. 





over within two months. Many| W. P. T.-B, notes that this sur- Sere ph po batty: $6.50 a me 
firms offer discounts through : 

travellers only. As the traveller 
calls only two to three times a 
year this results in abnormal buy- 
ing. 

Questioned on-what length of 
time they ordinarily buy ahead, 
88% reported an average of 2% 
months, 6% said six months and 


6% reported one week. 


Special Deals Upset 

“Special deals” upset buying 
plans, according to 63% of the 
stores. 

The opportunity for such deals 
is only for a limited period, but 
the length of time such merchand- 
ise shall be offered to the con- 
sumer is not stated. For this rea- 
son the druggist does not base his 
buying on what would be con- 
sidered a normal basis, but has to 
anticipate the length of time such 
merchandise will be offered for| / 
sale by competitive stores. 

The majority of druggists feel 
that this type of merchahdise is 
not practical, as it does not rep- 
resent new business, but is just 
anticipating business which would 
have been received in the ordinary 
course. 












loss department in many stores. period and 15.3% above last year.| an extra dividend of sien a 





Inyentories 
Inventory examination showed 
the average wholesale value of 


stock on hand is as follows: 


Inventery Value 
Toronto Ontario 


$ ~ ‘$e 
Clb ae Ai) cias s cacdeesveses 12,650 13,000 g 
Clate B ov. ccsccescocses, Blue 10,700 
Class C .cvccsccccccsecs 4,400 5,000 


Marg cases reported excess. in- 
ventory. One-store with 1941 sales 
of $232,000 had a stock on hand of 
over $100,000. One Class C store 
with a 1941 turnover of‘ $28,000 
had a stock of $9,000, 


Stock Turnover 
The question of “How many] 





DIRECT ROUTE 





RURAL CANADA 


It takes a NATIONAL 7 Big . | | | | se | , 
Farm Magazine to : 
reach rural Canada 


inc sa wee | ‘Telephone Equipment Jorn ictory nerd first! 


Star provides the 





a 5h 






easy, DIRECT route to We of Northern Electric, makers of the Nation’s telephones, have largely diverted our facilities 
~ rome prosper- i to the production of equipment of the Armed Forces. While Operating Telephone Systems may 
LE ; : : still be able to accommodate additional civilian demands, raw materials, for the production of new 
Every week it calls on : equipment; are-being curtailed. Telephone equipment is but: one of the many products of this 
300,000 homes in | Company the manufacture of which has been materially decreased for civilian. use; in the i interests of | 


every English-speak- y 
ing rural area and 
gets the attention of 
more than 1,250,000 


readers, ri 


Canada’s ever-growing part in the o Lieery that must be won. 


A 
‘ 


nian FOR VICTORY ANS: SAVING Fon VICTORY | 


-Pictured on the left is Harry Hartford, a skilled tool maker, who ~ . 
has been with us for forty-five years. He's one of the thousands 
of us Working for Kictory through all out War Effort and — 
Saving for Victory through continuous and regular Sree 

| of ar Savings Ceriates. 











Now, more than ever 
before, is the time to 
get and hold the farm 
business. ~ 


CANADAS NATIO ae 
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Wawanésa 


Pt ot “al Mtn ih a. ~~ 
AFR eo URE NM BE AM, i SE” rss 
. * 


ee eerie ter — 


“feo 


Admitted Assets .. $3,310,837.04 
Surplus .......... . 


Write for Financial Statement 
Ask for Our Booklet — 
“Farming Holds the Key” 

Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 

Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Granches at Vancouver, Edmonten,. 
Sa: m, Winnipeg, Montrea} 


and Moncton. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 





BEFORE 
YOu 
INSURE 





eee er 
Bir: 


sociation 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 
The Authority on Physical 


Values in Canada from Coast 
to Coast. 


Equipped to carry out. work of any 
magpitude within’ a reasonable 
space of time. 


‘Head Office 
‘137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
-University Tower Building. 


FIDELITY 


Insurance Company 


Py @ertolele 


TORONTO 


aS 


| et NMG a Atle Th 
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Bank Premises 


Deposits. 


Capital Paid Up...:.. 


&. H. LOGAN, 
President 


a ne ce eae 







Qa TEAR 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers. . 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks..........: 
Government and other Public Securities. ... . 
Other Bonds and Stocks............ 
Deposit in Circulgtion Fund, held b by y Déabinion Governiiaai 
Total Quick Assets (7°79 >* gent of Total Liabilities) 
Loans and Discounts (Atter full provision for bad ond doubtfal debts) . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers(see hea 


Notes in Circulation............. 
Acceptances alld Letters of Credit (se ebex) sate 
Total Liabilities tothe Public. $835,305,621.35 


The Kennet report on manpower a British finbnciat ‘ine 
stitutions is being studied in Canada with the view to ascer- 

_ taining whether its recommendations may prove helpful in 

solving the manpower problem faced by banks and insurance 

‘companies in the Dominion. The Financial Post here presents 


@ resume of the findings of the Kennet committee on insur- 


ance and banking. In reading the recommendations it should 
| be remembered that Canadian banks have already simplified 


practices and closed tnany branches, that Canadian insurance : 
firms are sharply curtailing non-essential services aad branch 


office work. 





The Report on beaking 


Under the heading of banking and 
allied businesses the report states in 

rt: 

Pr Baisking is not an industry ‘in 
which concentration of ee 
in the normal sense is possible in 

as much as there exists no effective 
means ‘of rationing the services it 
provides and it ‘is not desirable to 
impede the mobilization of credit 
for industry. 

“We are satisfied that no amalga- 
mation of large separate units .., 
would, even if it were practicable, 
result in any saving of staff soon 
enough to be of practical assistance 
to the .war effort. It would more- 
over involve a reversal of the opin- 
ion hitherto accepted that further 
such amalgamations should be dis- 
couraged for reasons of public 
policy. Further economy in labor 
must, therefore, depend primarily 
upon the four rgmaining possibili- 
ties. 

“In the first place we recom- 
mend that, the closing of branches 
should be carried further... . . We 
recognize that branch closing does 
not in all s bring about'a notable 
reduction labor. The same num- 
ber of» cheques have : still to - be 
cleared, the same number of opera- 
tions performed. But in- certain 
areas, especially those whose popu- 
lation and activity have been re- 
duced by wartime conditions the 
closing of branches will undoubted- 
ly have the effect of concentrating 
business in such aiway as to make 
full use of the marginal time of the 
staffs at present not fully employed 
throughout each day’ and to make 
possible the extension of working 
hours where this would reduce the 
numbers employed. 


Adaptation of Methods 
“We are persuaded’ that some fur- 


| ther ,gain is to be derived from a 


more complete adaptation of 
methods of work to wartime needs. 
Elimination of checks and counter 
checks ‘which are normally . desir- 
able but are not essential in war- 
time is a fruitful field which the 
banks have not all cultivated. with 
equal success. ... we are of opinion 

. the banks should be uniformly 
radical in their measures and that 
risks one bank gan afford to take 
should be initiated and undertaken 
as standard practice ‘by all the 
banks in- co-operation, 





“Chief among the potential sources 
of economy... we recommended: 

“Reduction of returns and statis- 
tics . . . not essential for security or 
control. 

“Less frequent checking’ of cash, 

“Pooling of staff at large branches 
and headquarters. 

“Institution of centralized. book- 
keeping in large centres of popula- 
tion. < 
. “Less frequent exchange in Scot- 
tish banks of Scottish notes... once 
a week instead of daily as at pres- 
ent, 

“We are of the opinion some labor 
could be sayed particularly in larger 
offices by allowing greater latitude 
in the rate of country clearing. 

“Another source of labor economy 
would normally be an increase in 
the use of mechanical appliances, 
but they are now almost impossible 
to obtain. There is, however, an ob- 
ligation to see that. such mechanical 
aids are used with the same\sense 
of value as machine tools, If a shift 
system is possible then shifts should 
be worked. 

“Still further reductions in serv- 
ices have to be considered.’. . 
So far as the private customer is 
concerned, detailed statements of 
cheques drawn and payments re- 
ceived ... might with advantage be 
cut down still further by all banks. 

Standing Orders For Pensions 

“In addition ... the banks might 
well agree to introduce other 
simplifications in consultation with 
their customers ... for example 
standing orders for pensions or for 
other periodical payments. now on 
a monthly or weekly basis could 
often be put on a quarterly or half 
yearly basis. 

“Large firms might with advant- 
age be encouraged to pay salaries in 
the lower ranges in cash rather than 
by cheque, drawing the money ‘in 
bulk. It would be useful too for the 
banks to consider. how far they can 
refuse to take on hew ancillary busi- 
ness such as trustee work and execu) 
torships, insurance work and stock: 
cxckitins operations, and ‘ino any 
event to make arrangéments ° for 
work of this kind to be kept to a 
minimum. Equally the banks should 
make the fullest use of the labor- 
saving device \of the payment, of 
dividends on block warrants accom- 
panied by income tax certificates. 

“The co-operation of users of the 








THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ending 31st October, — 





Balance brought forward from Dividiboiliss 3.20. s6.cseee sche $2,250,000.00 
dash FORE. 5.00cks catiee as’ - $ 794,162.30 | Transferred to Pension Fund.. 258,708.25 
Net profit dfter deilerstin Written off Bank Premises...... 350,000.00 
anion tone She $1, 50.588. 0L dea ol Ol ’ . 
sade Brom rt Fri Yox Ao and $2,858, 705.25 
making ovision 
bad and do debts..... 2,936,053.06 Balance carried forward. . seeee 871,510.11 : 
pt ay PN 


$3,730,215.36 


STATEMENT AS AT 3lst OCTOBER, 1942 


ASSETS 


or er ret ewe eee eee eeeSSeeeeeeerereveveeesisece 


; Other Assets (including refundable portion of Dominion Government taxes)... 
Total Assets... . . 


, UWABILITIES 


See eres eeeseseeeeseeeesseors 


Dividends declared ond unpeid...20200..000 077770": Qg0/000.00 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account.....:..... 871,510.11! 
Total Liabilities... $886,660,544.89 © 
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$3,730,215.36 









$122,323,414:68 
25,642,817.86 
407,128,849.00 
9,823,709.41 
25,584,509.65 ° 
800,000.00 


$591,303,300.60 
.« _245,743,600.91 
28,569, 123.63 
13,664,851.24 
, 7,379,668.51 : 


$886,660,544.89 
———— 





























$ 14,176,913.81 
792,559,583.91 
28, 569, 123.63 











30,000,000.00 


. \ See > ee ET, 
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.| especially since many 






“In considering the’ 
further contraction of 
is necessary in our opinion to ob- | 


— 


° y insurance are essential to 
e community under present con- 
‘ditions, and should be maintained 
on a sufficient scale, particularly the 
technical experience of. the fire 
companies'in the matter of fire pre- 
vention storage and salvage, which 
is of especial importance at the 
present time when the conservation 
of stocks and factories is essential. 

| “B, That the position of British 
insurance in foreign k@ts should 
be maintained at any reasonable 
cost as representing a substantial 
and economical invisible export. 

“C. That the facilities for adequate 
marine insurarfce should likewise 
be maintained if possible at such a 
pitch of efficiency as will not only 
cope with present needs but be 
ready for immediate expansion to 
meet the need, which experience 
foretells, on the cessation of hostili- 


eS. ar i 

“D. That:the force available to ad- 
minister the various war damage 
schemes must be sufficient ta en- 
sure the reasonably prompt. settle- 
ment of claims, a factor which has 
in the past contributed in no small 
degree to the preservation of public 
morale in the face of porate air 
damage.” 


Must Strike Balance 
The report states that a balance 
has to be struck between what is 
needed to maintain these principles 
and the need for manpower to main- 
tain vital war services. It continues; 
“., . whilst it is in our opinion 
desirable’ that the facility for ef- 
fecting life insurance should be 
available to the public, there does 
not appear to us to be any need 
for the creation and maintenance by. 
advertisement or salesmanship of a 
public appetite for an insurance of 
this claés. ‘ ‘ 
Transfers 
. There should be some means 
whereby ... transfers can be pre- 
vented ...a provision that no in- 
surer shall accept business trans- 
ferred from another unless the other 
insurer has demanded an increased 
rate of premium or some other ma- 
terial change in the terms and con- 
ditions of the policy or has failed 
to make use of a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of establishing, before , te- 


banks much to be desired and 
they should be urged not to put 
upon, the banks in time of war, 
tasks which ‘they could well at the 
expense .of a little energy perform 
for themselves. It would not be 
amiss if the banks were to consider 
whether the imposition as a mat- 
ter of standard banking practice of 
a small charge for all special serv- 
ices would not have. the beneficial 
effect of keeping them down, 


Differences in Hours 

“On the subject of hours there are 
especial difficulties to be borne in 
mind . .. and care must be taken 
to distinguish between the hours be- 
tween which a bank is open to. the 
public and the hours during which 
the staffs are actually at work. The 
first difficulty is that by reason of 
its. dependence upon .public de- 
mands, the amount of work to be 
done is irregular in Gts “incidence 
and outside the control of the in- 
dustry; secondly much of it must 
be completed each day by a speci- 
fied time.*Fer example, cheques for 
collection must be forwarded by the 
last post on the day they are re- 
ceived and ledgers must be balanced 
at the end of each day. For such rea- 
sons a fixed number of hours which 
should be worked each day for 
every week cannot be, imposed, 
ks must 
be performed simultaneously and 





|mot 4n serial order. Reductions of | ° 


‘| total staff, however, and closing of 
branches, wherever possible, must 
tend to increase the average work- 
ing hours, of all staffs and are the 
most effective way of ensuring that 
they are commensurate with present 
day needs.’ Indeed the general man- 
agers of representative clearing 
banks have assured us that any fur- 
ther reduction’ in total labor pool 
can now only be met. by longer 
hours. 
Close at 2.30 p.m, 


“A moderate shortening of the 
present hours during which banks 
are open to the public, commonly 
until 3 p.m., will usefully save labor 
without material inconvenience. We 
recommend accordingly that the 
hour of closing t0 the public shall 
be 2.30 p.m. throughout the year. 

“Employment of part time work- 
ers can with advantage be extended. 
It is true that the confidential na- 


ture of much of the work involved 


and the fact that only a certain pro- 
portion is of a routine nature im- 
pose limits upon this measure, but 


Ca it | 


“lserve the ‘following guiding prin- a 
That the principal classes of |. i 


sultant disadvantage. .. ~ 
; Concentration 


any immediate saving in manpower. 
resulting from a,process of concen- 
tration amongst the various: com- 
panies. Nevertheless the need for 

power isso great and, will we 
eink: be: becoming so much 
greater that we cannot afford to 
ignore any possibility, whether 
mediate or less immediate, of econo- 
mizing in the use of manpower, and 
we, accordingly, suggest that this 
aspect of the matter\should be pur- 
sued in consultation with the Board 
of Trade and. the ministry of labor 
and national service. Moreover 
there seems to be some ground for 
suggesting that a saving of person- 
nel could be efected by some fur- 
ther consolidation of all insurance 
undertakings at present working 
as separate entities but. inder’ the 


“| same financial control. It is diffi- 


cult to speak with any certainty as 
to this in the absence of: the de- 
tailed facts of each particular case. 
Particularly where foreign business 
is.concerned it is essential to main- 
tain the facade with which the as- 
sured is acquainted. . .” 


Smaller Companies 

To meet the possibility of recom- 
mendations having an adverse ef- 
fect on scompanies with limited re- 
sources, the suggestion is made that 
the Board of Trade should conSider 
the necessity of taking’ statutory 
power to enable them to deal with 
such eventualities. 

In some sections of the industry, 
the working day is found to be 
shorter than in other comparable 
occupations. The report says the 


began i in ‘September, 
POG 


EVENTEEN days 


article on wartime nutrition and economy. 
, ever, do housekeepers pay attention to ndsiclaiae meals and 
balanced budgets, ” wrote Helen G, Campbell, Director of Chatelaine 
Institute, in her lead article for October issue, 1939: ‘(out Sept., 1939). 


It was natural that Chatelaine should take the lead in this wartime — 
effort because Chatelaine had long been a recognized authority on. 
nutrition. One of the reasons for Chatelaine’s exiatgne. is to give 

authoritative direction on meal-planning. he 


In every issue since the beginning of the war Chatelaine Institute has rn 
placed its influence squarely behind the i importance of better nutritién 
to win the war. Chatelaine’s constructive-programme is, therefore, 

closely dovetailed with the Nutrition Programme announced last 

summer by the Dominion Government, 


Better nutrition is vital to all—key your “sustaining” advertising te 
this important national endeavor. 


IN CHATELAINE, FOR JANUARY, 1943: 


THE NEED \ 


everyone is NOT well 


simply because we don’t choose the 


right foods, 


and would not be ottset by any re-| 


-| Trade should consider, the report 


Chatelaine’s 


WAR NUTRITION 
.. DRIVE. 4 


We live in a land of plenty, and yet 
















at naking a contribution 
10% to 20%.” 

; . Fellow: Up 

To promote an active. following-| 
up of the Kennet committee's sug- 

gestions for,‘economy, it recom- 
mends that the. representative bodies 
of the industry should report peri- 
odically on their progress to the 
Board of Trade, and the Board of 







with the assistance of some advisory 
body . 

It states that since the urgency 
of the demand for manpower in- 





creases with time, si process of De Not Attem pi 
call-up, including transfer to essen- 
tial industry, must be continuous. Draw Up Your 


The number employed in’ the indus- | »\—_______ a . 
try cannot, therefore, be stabilized, | they are doing valuable work in en- known as the Block system ... ine 


odical | couraging small sav. and mak-/itiated some years before the war 
ee a eaet - from motives of communal! self. 


Own Will 
Lest your estate 


review by the ministry of labor and | ing them available in large sums to costl; 
national saves in order to main-| the government and ae the pro-| interest. Under this system all pree at capable 
tain a balance with the'demand of| cess. has the importan t effect of of | miums ‘whether in respect of indus. attorney ab 
essential war services. . ; withd?awing from the public a large} triel . . . ordinary .. . or general It is neither . 
Industrial volume of ss power that} branch contracts in a defined area to atten: 
Regarding industrial insurance the | Would otherwise tend to promote in, kadwa:ee"the agency are collewed ou 
. flation. . . We were unable to find} by the agent for that block ... Ex. t without 
ee ou ti here used in the | #2Y soom in the industry for the| perience has shown that under the tent legal advice 
aa tale ~otfi wi tration | 8@¥ing of manpower, under this) block system the company was able We will gladly ¢)\« 
sense 0 r-office concen before the war to effect great econos and attorney = 
is both undesirable ‘and im- 7 letenne information » 


““Internal reorganization: By far 
tie“ gfeater ‘proportion of the’ em- 


mies, and overlapping is avoided or 
very substantially reduced... In 
view of the results achieved we suge 
gest that its adoption should be seri- 


rust" Comper connes 
ac 
A eateber of 


isa care 19 diset the : 


practicable; it could only be im- 
posed by legislation which wo 

revolutionize entirely the presen 
system, would ‘deprive it of many 











: usly considered by other come 
of its best features and would prob- | Staffs. : $ _ 5 THust Company. 
ably ... result in an increase rather| “2 Prudential operates what is| panies. - 
than a diminution of the total per- U T a | 
sonnel of the industry. 
“Modification or reduction’ of|f  MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED : salt _. 


services: We.are unable to find any. 
room in the industry for the saving 
of manpower under this head. 

“We have been reminded by the 
offices that as;thrift organizations 






. Insurance Adjusters 
desta Casualty, Fire ‘and Allied Lines, Inland Marine 
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‘ Kas 
after war. began, ‘Chatelaine published this 
“Now, more than 


WAR NUTRITION 
FEATURES 


Published in Chatelain eis 
sue by issue since Sept. 
1939, include the following 
articles:— 


“Home Defense & Winter 
- Vegetable Dishes.” 
" "Bat and Be Healthy.” e 
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we are satisfied that there jstill re- —An authoritative, convineing article : ot & effort, That explains 
mains a fair amount of such work \_ by the outstanding Canadian expert ae COVER. ny ee Lae and mine—the large 
as copy-typing and filing which in the field. Bec ctare 
could be accomplished by this S Our, War - Baie 
means. F Orders con 

In addition the banks should seek| | WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT ir Ng, expansion 
to employ more qtalified aliens} 


against whom there is no objection 
.|on the ground of security, bearing 
in mind that the experience of such 
employees can quickly be turned to 
good account even though the = 
branch of banking in which they f 
formerly specialized is not now 


active, 


sao be height. fi 
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Well-Known As Cloths Of 
Distinction And Durability 
ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


ROBINTEX 


SUITINGS 
MUU tias LUO ie cents 


Do Not Attempt To 
Draw Up Your 
Own Will 


Lest your estate be dissi- 
pated by costly contests, 
consult a capable, experi- 
enced attorney about your 
will. It is neither wise, nor 
economical to attempt draw- 
ipg . that most important 
Beument without compe- 
tent legal advice. 

We will gladly give to you 
and your attorney any addi- 
tional information which you 
may seek in connection with 
Trust Company administra- 
tion. A member of our staff 
is at your disposal should you 
care to discuss the services of 
a Trust Company. 


MONTREAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Montreal Trust Building 
TORONTO 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MB hae gay 
Len 


PHONE EL7271 


BRANCHES 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


’ LONDON.—“What is destiny?” 
asked the student, and the old 
man replied: “Character is des- 
tiny.” “And what reveals char- 
acter?” the student asked, and the 
old man answered: “Personality.” 
I am reminded of these words on 
this November morning with the 
rain splashing sullenly; upon the 
sodden earth, with the skies so 
low that one could almost lose 
one’s head in them, and without a 
breath of wind. ; 

For the first time’ in this war 
a German army has been broken 
and routed. For the first time 
Hitler’s legions have endured a 
retreat with enemy planes hurling 
death and dismay in their midst 
while scarcely a German ’plane 
can be seen. The Hun is drinking 
the devil's brew which Hitler pre- | 
pared for, his enemies. 

But what has all this to do with | 
destiny and character and per- 
sonality? Quite a lot, I think. The 
sending of Alexander and Mont- 
gomery to Egypt was a stroke of 
genius on Churchill’s. part. Alex- 
ander, as I have intimated in these 
notes before, is a dandified mili- 
tary buccaneer possessed of the 
spirit of attack. 


* ~ * / 


Alexander Attacks 


His defense of Burma showed 
him as a superb leader of men 
(and some day that three months’ 


| stubborn retreat, may be revealed 


as a turning point in the war) but 
at heart he is an attacker. So is 
Montgomery. When the battle de- 
veloped, Alexander joined his col- 
league at the 8th ‘Army Head- 
quarters, and together they 


“punched Rommel all around the 


| 


ring. Unless all evidence is wrong 
it would seem that at last the 
Army has found leaders capable 
of the Nelson touch on land. 

Again, one has to take into ac- 
count another character and an- 
other personality, Winston 


But always he has kept before 
him the fixed idea that only Bri- 
tain could lose the war for the 
Allies. If once these Islands were 
taken or starved into gubmission, 
Germany, as mastey of all Europe, 
could defy the world. Therefore 


Churchill was determined to fight. 


it out in the desert where victory 
would mean the securing of the 
Empire's life lines, the freeing: of 
the Mediterranean, and the expos- 
ing of another flank for the enemy. 


t It may well be that an “all-out” 


invasion of Europe would have 
proved a successful gamble, but 
Churchill—a gambler by nature— 
has taken the sober view of the 
realist. No one but a man of the 
greatest stubbornness could have 
held out—but then stubbornness, 
too, is character. 


Best Dressed Politician 


I find myself greatly intrigued 
by the ultra feminine personality 
of Mrs. Claire Booth Luce, who, 
now she has been elected a mem- 
ber of Congress, will be able to 
claim that she is the best dressed 
politician in the world. I met her 
in the first year of the war after 
she had done a tour of Europe. 
On that occasion I felt that she was 
so immaculate, .so faultlessly 
smart, that if she collided with an 
omnibus it would be the bus that 
would emerge’ dishevelled. 


I saw her play, “The Women,” 
both in London and New York, 
and found it clever and revolting. 
Her explanation was that she was 
not arraigning women but only a 
section of them. It is a nice ques- 
tion how far you can denounce’a 
portion of humanity without de- 
grading, to some extent, the whole. 

Parliaments have a habit of 
subduing striking personalities, 
and the wife of the owner of 
“Life” and “Fortune” may not 
escape this process of diminution. 


‘ 


| Churchill. He has had a grim role | Perhaps she will let us have a play 
| to fill for the last eight months.| about Washington political so- 


| 
| 


| It is not easy for the descendant 
of Marlborough, a general who 
| made Europe into his playing 
field, to listen to charges of slug- | 
gishness, timidity and obstinacy. 
By refusing to open a second front 
this year in Europe he risked his 
world prestige and. almost his 
premiership. He even risked the 
resentment-and indeed the anger 
of Russia... 


~ 


ciety. If she doesd will go to see 
it despite my unhappy experiences 


| of her other play. 


Bitter Loss : 
Mention of Washington brings 
to mind the sorrow that has come 
to that lonely figure at the British 
Embassy, Lord Halifax. His eldest 
son is in the House of Commons 


from the World's 
Largest Asbestos 


Mine... at 
Asbestos, Que. 


(now setving in the Army) atid 
does not suggest that he will be 
; more than a 

’ trustworth y 

and dignified 

* ‘servant of 

_the State. 

P But * the 
younger son, 
Captain 
Peter Wood, 
‘who has just 
been killed 
in Egypt, 
was a bril- 
liant and fas- 
cinating per- 
sonality. At 
Oxford - he 
developed a witty tongue, a sharp 
pen and a real flair for politics, As 
the disillusionment of Munich 
swept over the land Peter Wood 
made himself counsel for his 
father’s defense. ’ : 
Although Oxford had been defi- 
nitely pacifist in the intervening 
years it was all for exterminating 
Hitler and crushing Germany once 
Munich had taken place. Peter 
Wood laid about him in.all direc- 
tions. ‘With biting satire he pil- 
loried those who were for war 
without weapons. Gay, insolent, 
witty, angry, he fought for his 
father’s reputation and then went 
out to die. The affection of Lord 
Halifax for his son had almost 


Lord Halifax 


\ reached idolatry and the: blow 


' must have struck very deep, 
Ld a ae 


Tireless Smuts 


What is this maa Smuts made 
of? Here is what he did one day 
recently. 

Saw two Indian representatives 

of the War Cabinet. 

Lunched with the alfied foreign 
ministers in London, 

Had an interview with M. 
Pierlot, the Belgian Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Dined with Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair and the members of the Air 
Council. 

Attended a meeting of the War 
Cabinet. 

Dealt with many matters con- 
cerning affairs in his own coun- 
try. 

His secretariat look with en- 
vious but tired eyes on the man of 
granite who never seems to know 
fatigue. But then so did his 300 
Boers who followed: him in }that 
incredible march to the sea where 
he outwitted thousands of ‘British 
troops, endured such hardships 
that his horses fell dead in their 
tracks, fought es ‘after 
engagement, an¥ took decision 
after décision without a sign of 
excitement or doubt. If you can 
buy or borrow a copy of Reitz’s 
“Commando” you can read all 
about it. It is a mighty story, told 
in its stark simplicity. Truly in 
the case of General Smuts it can 
be said that character is destiny. 


A Note of History 


To end this character-destiny 
theme it might be worth while to 
recall that it was only eight. years 
ago this month that Adolf Hitler 
had his “night of the long knives.” 
He had conjured into being the 
motley, sadistic, semi-criminal; 
semi-idealist army: of Brown 


\_| Shirts that was later to absorb the 


With asbestos gloves, you can handle live coals as nonchalantly as ice cubes! Sedation abieoaheg seiaeaas aad eas 


For Over L9OOOW 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Products - 


fighters, as shown in this “shot” from the 
curreht motion picture, “Ships with Wings”. 


@ Ack-Ack guns and asbestos .. . both are weapons of war. 
Today, the fireproof “Magic Mineral” of peacetime is used in 
many vital ways in tanks, ships and submagines — and in the 
form of flameproof clothing for army, navy, air force and A.R.P. 
firefighters. Johns-Manville, alone, makes available over 1,000 
different products which directly and indirectly serve the war 
effort. That explains why, at Asbestos, Que., in the J-M factory 
and mine—the largest asbestos mine in the world—over 1,500 
Canadian workers are busy-night and day, week in and week 
out. War orders come first, of course, but if you have a plant 
building, expansion or modernization problem, it will pay 
you to get in touch with your nearest Johns-Manville office, 


CANADIAN 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
LIMITED 


Mine and Factory at Asbestos, Que. 
MONTREAL eee WINNIPEG 


The Cénadian Johns-Manville mill, at 
Asbestos, Que., comprises the largest 
group of asbestos mill buildings in Canada, 


Blasting at the }-M mine. Alter the dias, 
the broken rock is loaded on railroad 


ne gat ee re 
3 


pee a 
| changed, 


German army. 

But Hitler was craving for re- 
spectability. Like all dictators he 
was beginning to despise as well 
as fear his dupes. Unlike Na- 
poleon he was not going to leave 
Fouchet to work against him from 
within, So he ordered the murder 
of all the most ardent spirits in the 
Nazi movement, Those who had 
shouted “Heil Hitler” with the 
loudest voice were marked for 


.| Slaughter. 


Napoleon, made by the revolu- 
tion, offered to turn his guns on 
the Paris mob. Hitler, created by 
his mobsters, cut the throats of 
their leaders. Napoleon went to 
Egypt and was beaten by the Brit- 
ish. Hitler went to Egypt and his 
armies are in full retreat. Napol- 
eon went to Moscow. So did Hit- 
ler. Napoleon cried: “Give me 
control of the English Channel for 
48 hours and I will be crowned in 
London.” Hitler gazes at the same 
Channel today. ° 

Character can be evil and it 
creates an evil destiny. Only this 
time let us not. make the same 
mistake as we did with Napoleon 
and make him-a figure of glory. 
History badty needs re-writing. , 


|Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Export Trade Better \ 


From Our Own Correspondent 
ONTREAL. — Ogilvie Flour 
Mills’ export business vhas been 
larger in the last few weeks than 
wag anticipated at the time the an 

was issued recently, but 
co ons 
ed, Hon, Charles A. 
ss stated, at the annual n 
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~ Winnipeg Electric 
Are the Winnipeg Blectric B 
bonds a good etary 9 for a 
long hold? What is. the market 
price now? —~ 


Winnipeg Electric. Co.’s general 
mortgage, series B income bonds, 
are not without interest at the cur- 
rent market level of 7844-80%. In- 
terest charges on these bonds were 
earned about 2.9 times in 1 
pared with 1.52 times the year be- 
fore: It should be remembered that 
up to 1042 these bonds carried an 
interest coupon of 4% and interest 
was payable only out of income. 
Since then, the coupon rate has ad- 
vanced to 5% under terms of the 
reorganization plan.; Then . after 
Jan. 2, 1947, -~ interest goes on to 
a fixed Operations of the 
company have moved ahead at a 
satisfactory nk and it is in a posi-} . 
tion to handle a further increase in 
business, In so far as the B bonds 
are concerned, the prospects are the 
company will be ssa to majntain 
its obligations. 


C.LI. Trust 


We would appreciate having 
your opinion on the merits of 
Canadian International Invest- 
ment Trust’s 5% bonds. What’ is 
market price? Any other informa- 
tion would be welcome. 


Canadian International Invest- 
ment Trust is an — invest- 
ment trust of the management type 
subject to certain vestrictions While 
revenues have dropped since 1938, 
income has been maintained on a 
fairly even keel in the last three 
yeats with bond interest being.cov- 
ered a little better than twice over 
in 1942. The equity back of the 
bonds at the end of last year total- 
led $1;546 for eath $1,000 par value 
of bonds outstanding, The invest- 
ment portfolio is well diversified 
and the rating given to the bonds 
may be judged by the fact that, they 
are currently selling ground 83-85. 


Dosco 


Will you be kind erlough to let 
me have any information available 
on Dominion Steel & Coal Co., 
B stock? 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. has 
been operating at capacity since the 
outbreak of the war. The volume of 
business / handled during 1941 
amounted to $83 millions compared 
with $82 millions the year before. 
The vast expansion in business has 
necessitated heavy capital expendi- 
tures for plant, additions to plants, 
and new equipment. Productive 
capacity has been been greatly in- 
creased. Reflecting the larger vol- 
ume of business, earnings have con- 


As a-adinesthes of'Ched Wiskaelat 


Post I would like to have a report 
on the\bonds of Montreal Apart- 
ments. I would like know 
especially . it they have able 
to cover their bond interest regu- 
larly. « 


Real Estate bonds are not 


necessary to ask the 

bondholders for a concession in re- 
spect to payments into the sinking 
ag This plan was aig early 
n 2. 
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Established 1870 
- DEPOSITS CCEPTED - 
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Reeords 


The Vanguard and Rearguard of Victory ! 


* The connection between the firing line and the “filing line” may, without 
thinking;seem obscure. But behind the turn of every wheel, every propel- 
lor, every turbirie, on the war front or industrial front are the records... 
‘ the information, the data, the orders of the day, the plans for tomorrow, the 


lessons of\ yesterday, without which all action woyld be chaotic. 


The more precise and efficient are these records; their quick accessibility 
-assured in any emergency, the more quickly and surely will every move- 
ment and enterprise function ... and the sooner will victory be ours. 


Makers of the Only Complete Line in Canada. of 
“FILING SYSTEMS AND. OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Important Information for Every: 
Busines’. Executive About Canadian General Electric’s 
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New ier ‘Artificial Daylight” _ 


Adding millions of preductive man- wdicare to war- 

time industry, speeding production and reducing 
spoilage, is a revolutionary new light source — 
‘the Mazda Fluorescent. Lamp: A laboratory 
novelty six years ago, the Fluorescent Lamp is 
today an important war production aid. It pro-" 
_ vides more light than was’ ever before thought: 
yet it conserves electricity: It 
looks cooler and is cooler: It ensures much 


series Gili es ofa eas ani 
ensure better diffusion with minimized shadows 
reducing eye-strain and nervous fatigue., 
Fluorescent lighting operates on an entirely new 
and different principle, It provides. artificial 
- daylight illumination 24 hours a day—making — 
seeing easier ;:: aiding health and morale. In the 
_ opinion of lighting spécialists, the whole history 
of lighting practice begins anew with the intra: 
duction of fluorescent lamps. For further, fuller 


practical. Mazda Fluorescent Lampe have low. o Meeetie: Shh Pemgenee 0 5. often 
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wn 1943. The the pee at of the Stock transfer books wil! not close. example in one of the very light soil 
at 101. Biche oat C Oe et Board. J. R. BINKS. belts of Ontario. Twenty-five years| Today as a result of this business- 


Bvember 28, 1942 
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Order of the Boardof Directors. 































L, A. TUCKER, 

Toronto) Secretary. 
Bid Ask, 2’ a), Que. 

Basses 9 
ali. ap ipember 19, 1942, 
le shee 250 5 : e 
Pee, 18 i Lawrence Paper Mills 
‘3. ‘Company Limited 
25% Ba 50 DIVIDEND NOTICE 
re oe a Mu a meeting of the Board of 
Life .. 240 Geiors of this Company held to- 
Life .. 214 @ special payment of seventy- 
—_ + 30 gents (75c) per share on account 
% pd. ig mars of dividends on the com- 





Preferred Shares was de- 
Mi payable on 2lst December, 

























m ~ 88 a to shareholders of record at 
Assos, . . at lose of business on 10th Decem- 
Wee: ERE 162, and a regular quarterly 
> Stocks: wend of seventy-five cents (75c). 
t. Cath. ® share was declared payable on 
wake -» 823 $3 @yJanuary, 1943, to shareholders 
rae = 6 Brcord at the close of business 
neat, > SS ind January, 1943. The above 


hawa,c 7% §F 


grations are subject to the ap- 
ml of the Foreign Exchange 





nent Trust Shares: Suptrol Board. : 
id. pf.. 17) gg merOrder of the Board of Directors. 
“orp, A 20 L. A. TUCKER, 
evcsess 4) Secreta y. 
Issues: * treal, Que. 
N. Gas 25 ., gapember 19, 1942. . 
fd. .... 104 107% 
ss Pr.. p 100 7 





rer @ 3 itanada Permanent - 
gage Corporation 

lis. -_ Notice is hereby given 

wet Oud at Se Hier CENT cnr tne paid 

gos, Ban 38 8 tion has boen declared 


@or the current quarter, 


meri 05 - Mad that the same will be 
Springer .12) .148 @itayable 


fombill 15 18 & 
kee ay piturday, the Second Day 





Thoms x 7 30 of January 

02. 8 Wiext, to Shareholders of 
Fee! np ie) sa! Breord at the close of busi- 

ess on the Fifteenth day 

dities ii December 1942. 
— By order of the Board. 
. ae last ye WALTER F. WATKINS, 
1000  & Secretary. 
} 1644 146.76 
Ws 12 2. @oronto, 
: EZ ‘tua peovember 18th, 1942. 
be 14% ° 
2 i Se : 
sdices Top Brewing Com- 
1 99.7 92.3 ; . . 
0S S501 9018 pany Limited: 
8s 738 6 
5 1065 26.6 DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ndices - CLASS “A” SHARES 
8 1174 1185 tice is hereby given that a half 
s sae oe ae < bg per cent (3% 4A 
: g-at the of six per cen 
: 1509 861543 = @ per annum, has been declared 








pany which are issued and out- 
Trade converted ing, payable on December 3ist, 
ions wh = — . to - such Com ae 
ver @ts of record at the close o 
~ electrolytic, New ness on December 15th, 1942. 
aoe 1 @ Order of the Board. 
. A. basia. E. U. DUGAL, 
| by the office of @ Sec.-Treasurer. 
kuener, Ont, 
2 7 ember 17th, 1942. 
| irusts 
Bi THE MONTREAL 
sess 88 COTTONS 
eeeee aS LIMITED 
\eeene 8.70 oy NOTICE Is HEREBY 
“D or Gas oon A ‘DIVI- 
NT 1% 
ared (Cont.) been declared u - 48 Cc e 
: 1 Dee.18_ pon the Com 
an Nov. 30 | Stock of the Company, and 
0 Dee 15 Nev.27 ms Will be mailed on the fif- 
5 Nov.30 Nov.18 MP day of December next, to 
” Dec. 15 Biov. 38 Mreholders _, revs ‘rd at the close 
4 Dec, : ree ir 134s n the 30tn day of No- 
Dec. % 31 7 r 
0 jam 1S ov. 30 MP Order of the Board, 
50 Jan. 2 Dee. 38 a GURNHAM, 
20° Jan. ... . secretary-Treasurer. 
S Dec. 1 al eyfield, November i8th, 1942. 
5 Jan. 1 Nov.19 . — 
Dec. THE r ; 
: oe THE MONTREAL 
50 Dec. yt COTTONS 
Dec. 18 4 
1. Dee is Nov. 384 LIMIFED 
15 Dee, 15 eer 4 
: a pec. im” NOTICE 1S HEREBY 
10 Dee, 31 Dec. 15 ky GIVEN THAT A QUAR- 
15 Dee, 14 sow. 3 DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
5 Jam. 18 Dee 1 QUARTERS PER CENT 
3 Dee. 17 Nov. 24 a ., ’, being at the rate of Seven 
172 ent (7°75 er a 
00 Jan. 2 Dec, tt @ d per annum, has been 
5 Jen, san re apeny, the preferred stock of 
'%» Dec. a any, and cheques will be 
Ms Dec. 18 Nov. oa le =e the fifteenth day of De- 
° Dec i Kev, rd a % shareholders of 
Dec f Se € close of business on 
50 Dec, 1 Ohh. yn of November, 1942. 
5 jn 3 =" q po af the Board, 
Dec. 0 | S. GURNHAM, 
- pe 2 Jan. 2.. beytietg Secretary-Treasurer. 
75 Dec. 3 Dee. 3 November i8th, 1942, 
% Dec, is Nov. 12 q 
05 Dec. 19 Nov. 34 } 
15 Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
15 Jan. 1 Dec. 
75 Jan. 1 Dec.20 
20 Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
03 Jan,% Dec St? @ » 
66 Dec. 7 Nov. 28 ’ 
20 Jan. 2 Dec. 5 
te Jan, 2 Dec. % 
10 Dee. 23 Dee x6 
1% Jan. 2 Dee. 6 
.% Dee, 30 Dee i 4 
¥% Nov, 28 Ov 6 
40 Nov. 20 Hove's 
20 Jan, 2 Det oe 
10 Dec. 10 Movs 
35 Dec. ae ae 
25 Jan. 2 Dee Prompt Shipment 
10 jan 2 Mew | 
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e the Class “A” Shares of the 














































































































For Quotations 





— RECLEANED WESTERN — ; 


AND OTHER GRAINS 
BULK or SACKED 


= Grain Selected from Qur Elevators in the 
nest Growing .Districts of Western Canada 


NATIONAL GRAIN C9 LTD. 


WINNIPEG 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Cariboo Gold Quartz 
Mining Company, Limited 


(Non-Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO, 29 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of two cents (2c) 
per share, on the paid-up capital stock 
of the Comnany, will be paid January 
2, 1943, to shareholders of record De- 
cember 4, 1942, subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Exchange- Contro! Board. 

The Books of the Company will be 
closed ‘for the transfer of shares from 
December 5, 1942, to December 8, 1942, 
inclusive. 


_ By Order of the Board. 
J. R. V. DUNLOP, 
e Secretary-Treasurer. 
Vancoyver, B.C., 
November 20, 1942. 











Securities Holding 


? Corporation 
imited 
NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an In- 
terim Disbursement of Sixty-Five 
Cents .per share has been declared 
upon the outstanding preference 
shares of the Company, payable on 
the 2nd day of January, 1943,<to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1942. 

By order of the Board. 

“F. T.-LARGE, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, November 24th, 1942. 
_ eee 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold 


Mines, Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
INTERM Se nae 


NOTICE is hereby en that an 
interim dividend of th cents per 
share has been declared by the 
Directors of MacLeod-Cockshutt 
Gold Mines, Limited (no personal 
liability), payable in anadian 
Funds on December 23rd; 1942, to 
shareholders of record December 
ist, 1942. : 

The Canadian 15% Tax will be 
deducted from dividends paid to 
non-residents. 

By order of the Board, 

J. M. MACINTOSH, K.C., 
Secretary. 
Toronto, November 23rd, 1942. 





Anglo-Huronian Limited 
DIVIDEND NO. 11 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of Ten Cents (10c) .per 
share, in Canadian Funds, on the 
issued capital stock of the Company 
has been declared payable January 
22nd, 1943, to’shareholders of record 
at the close of business January 8th, 
1943. 


J. INGRAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, November 21st, 1942. 








DIVIDEND No. 16 
Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 
ay Disidend of Qee Dollar ($1.00) 
Canadi are has been d 
pene a the Ca ital Stock of this 
Company, payable December 21, yor 
to stockholders of record at 
of business on November 27, 1942, 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


















Canadian General Electric 


Company, Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
deng of two dollars per share for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1942, 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the Company. 

That the above dividend is pay- 
able on January 2, 1943, to share- 
holders-of record at the close of 
business‘ on December 15, 1942. 

By Order of the Board. 

W. H. NESBITT, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, November.20, 1942. 


The Chesterville Larder Lake 
Gold Mining Company Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 
INTERIM rr NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of 2%c (two and 
one-half cents) per share, payable in 
Canadian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of The Chesterville 
Larder Lake Gold Mining‘Company, 
Limited, payable December 22nd, 
1942, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business December 5th, 1942, 

By order of the Board. 

E. V. OAG, 
Secretary~Treasurer. 
Toronto, November 19th, 1942. 
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From Fort William 
Write or Wire 





ago one man was making a sketchy 
living for himself and family from 
50.acres. He was trying to grow a 
few beef cattle and enough feed to * 28 @ 
carry them through the winter. His 
total cash receipts in the course of 
a.year, would be well under $500. 


business-like successor concentrated 
on development of about five acres 
of muck on‘one corner of the farm, 
reforesting the rest. Today that five 
acre corner, which the previous 
owner only used for growing low 
quality fire wood, gives employment 
to three men and produces some of 
the finest celery in the a 


The Example of Norfolk 


Norfolk county along the north 
shore of Lake Erie. Not so very long 
ago, the provincial authorities were 
worried about this, largely sandy 
soil, area. Crops were getting steadi- 
ly poorer and population was de- 
clining as farms were abandoned. 
While it was not in the hillbilly 
















Iie 
















like handling, Nosfolk county is. 
one of the richest and most densely 
populated rural areas in all Canada. 


Scierice Plus Markets 

Similar developments: are taking 
place all over Canada. The irrigated 
areas of Southern Alberta, the new 
sugar beet district’ of Manitoba, the 
narrow’ rich valleys of British 
Columbia are examples. All that is 
needed is a scientific survey of soil 
and’ climate, plus available and 
adequate markets. 

No one carf say Canada or any 
other country has reached the satu- 
ration poirt in agricultural popula- 
tion until the last acre is in full 
production of the most suitable 
crop, but for such maximum, de- 
velopment adequate markets, of 
course, would be vital. 


The place changéd hands. A more 


On a large scale is the example of 





Supplementary Bond 


Quotations 


(Supplied by Plaxton, Cherry & McDon- 
nell, Toronto) 
Month-end Clese, and Changes from 


category by any means, the drift Previous Month-end 


was tending in that direction. Nov. 24, 1942 
Then came sonie scientific iny Miscel. Corp. Utility & 
vestigation. Realty Bonds: Bid Ask. Chge. 


tAdel.-Peter, 61% 48... 32 36 ee 
*Adel.-Sheppard, 7%/48. 23 254 
tAlbert Bay 61% /42 .... 58 62 
Algoma Cent. 5%/59 .. 


Climatic conditions were. found + 
ideal for all sorts of fruits especially =“ 


berries, cherries and apples and oAiexantrn Apts., 3%/35 S3°° 56h. se 
also for potatoes and flue cured type ama ae Ne ene han 
tobatco. The light warm sandy soil ores ee SI.+e = ‘ a 
too, suited these things particularly “Bay -Adelaine, arty 201 24 : 
well. *Bay-Cumberl’d, 61% , 18 21h + 
All that was lacking were some Bay-St. Albans, 4947 is. se 


chemical elements in the soil. These | tBloor-St. G. Rity.7%/46 45 48 


had become depleted under coi <—. cee sales? ge te 
tinuous grain cropping but they Ye ae 9% 100 +1 


Do., 6% 
were easily replaced by regular ap- Cities Heating, 4176/88 BS: Pe cae 





sen y oe tClarendon Apts. 7%/46 24 264 +4 
plications of commercial fertilizer. renee Props. 7%/47 24 264 + 
. Square, 4%/59. 584 62 eg 

Ells Park tisk/ié > So eA 4 

Supplementary Gair Inc. Notes ....... Tm «TM! «[f2 


Godfrey Realty, aa /52 535 56 y+ 


(Furnished by Keefer Rity., 59/55 . 


laxton, Cherry & 


McDonnell, Toronto) *King Ed. Hotel, 10% 744 27 © 29 i 
Bid and Asked as at Nov. 24, 1942, and Lonbard Rity., aii /at 25 ” +2 
change in bids from previous week. “Landon Realty, 6) ee 93 «97 “ 
Miscellaneous Stocks: ~ Ask. Chge.| Lord N Hth, 4%7/47. 474 50. + 
Allens Lond. The, pfd. . 54 —j|-Mayor Bidg., 3%/42 ... 544 57k... 
Brantford Rooting. m6 16) 2.50 ae Moodie, J. R., /48... 924 96 +3 
*Can. Gen. Rubber, pfd. . Pe 21 a Nat, Utilities, 6%/48 .. 55 es 
Can. Gen. Sec’s., A, B.. 7 Sew... Ont. Building, 3%/43 41 44 
C.P.R. 4% p. & par) . ae 2 3i x. Prince Ed. otel 4% /47 364 +39 
Can. Paving, pfd....... 85 b. ee tProf. Offices, 7%/33-45. 55 59 
Can. West. Lumber, c.. .15 .40 eo Richmond-Bay, 61%/47 , 951 98 
Cawthra Apts., pref. .. 23 ae *Richmond Bidg.. 7%/47. °194 , 12) 
Claude Neon, /7% «pref. Bb BES ee Ritchie C. Stone 64% /48 99)  .. 
ee Term., pi. 2 oo ee Royal Ex. Bidg., 6%/48 51 ¥ 
DO, COM. siaciscnesves 2 os ea St; Cath. Stanley, 5%/57 593 62) 
Colonial ‘Realty; com.. 2a we ae Stanid. Clay, 6%/42 ... 73 ‘a 
Commer. Life, 10% pd. . 54 8 +4 | *Stanley Rity. 7%/45 ... 3 a¥ 
tCopeland Flour units.. 15) 17 te Stavely Apts., 21%/49 . 62. 66 
Copland Brewing ...... 90 ee tSt. oat Bidg., —— 
Dairy a ae sade 12 ‘i ba SE BIA ov cee rade stee 42; 46) 
Dig COs. cio 00s vdwess “ 1.40 oe *Trinity ou” ey 4/88 a - 
Dom. Allo es, ref. . 15 es t air 
Dom. Life, y, % pa... 175 200 —2 | eVanc. Georgia T. St 554 593 
Dover industeies S50 060 64 8 .. | tWel’nton Bidg. 64% ser 61 65 
Dubuisson Gold ....... 10 .12 —jc | tWind. Court Apt.6%/42 38 41 
Eastern Steel, 5% pref.. 203 #214 .. | *¥ork Adelaide, 79/45 . 4 8 
Federal Fdries. com... 05 ; ° York St. Bldgs., 6%/43. 78) 844 


iFt. Wm. Hotel. units. ”.. 4 :: +Payable U. S. funds and Can. funds. — 





Hart Battery, com. .... 4i 55 =] *Iesue carries arrears of interest. 
Loew's London Th. pid. S673) 36 és tCurrently paying on int. arrears. 
London & West. Trusts. 301 32) +4). #Payable U.S. funds only. 
‘ en Se ee pret. 7 “‘ we ere ee ee cee et nt = te : 
ur aint, com. . “0 * * 
Do. 58% pref. -.s,. OM OS Public Utility Earnings 
Nat. a" com. ....\ #35. 41.10 oe Mexican Light & Power 
iN 7 ref, ‘giev: i tt 2 ** “*s ——. ipa : 
or. me. ev. is ** rays na 
ee nd pfd. 35, = 35 $ $ ‘ 
ey COM. os ova cere en. pele «+. | Gross earnings’... 928,932 905,659 3 
Que. Pulp & Paper, pf. 28 301 +5) Oper. expenses ... 636,354 564,405 12.75 
Reanite Corp. ........-. 1 36. ks oereipiinipeins<alepicidenaittle 
P. L. Rebertson, old c..- 305 es +3 | Net earings, 292,578 41,254 14.26 
St. John Dry D. 54% a ot 944 O71) .. si eight “Mont 
Sincennés MeN., 1g. ++ | Grogs wireline : 318,108.51 201, 492 21.24 
Supertest Pete. 6% pf, 26 27) —1| Net earnings ..... 2,493,837 1,412,772 76.82 
Tip Top Tailors Inc. un. ® 103 .. dDectease. 
Viceroy Mfg., 6% pref. . 218 «233 ° 
Waterloo Mfg., new c. 1.20 1.60 ¢.. 
West. Can. Hydro, pf.. 114 121 ., Bond Tenders 
Western Life, 20% pd. 11 13 oh 
Windsor Hotel, com. ... 2) 3 me Nov. Canada Treasury Bills—$45,000,- 
*Issue carries arrears. 000 dated Nov. 27, 1942, payable Feb. 26, 
?Curréntly paying on arrears. 1943, 





Wheat Prices -- - 


Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash Quotations 
Week of Nov. 23, 1942 For ae 
High 





Crop year from Low Prev. Week 
Aug. 1, 1942 for for Close Wheat: High Law High Low 
High Low week week Nov. 23 : oo iss ee as = 
‘or. ‘e re j 
Wheat 3 Nor. -.. @5% .85% .86 85% 
91% 90% Dec. ... 90% 90% 90% |4 Nor. .., .85% :83% .85% ..85% 
Se 5 asy, |8 Wheat Bam s2 eats “B0%6 
46% 45 Dec. ,.. 45% 43% 45% eat. . ¢ 82% , 
“48% ~ 45% May 1... 47% 47% .47% Feed .... 80% 80% 20% ‘sone 
ats 
Barley 2C. W... Ae 45 (45% «4S 
61% 60% Dec, ..>+ me ore ov 3 ee > ae Ye 42% .44 A2% 
5 % ote 62% ¢ riley: 
63% 60% May Ys Ye fe 7 ie se be a 
Rye ak i 2 Fecd - 54% 54% 54% 54M 
63 53% Dec. ... 59% Ve —O ye: 
ft Bak May cl ite BOM 1 ZEW... 0% STH STM 56% 
Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 
Téxtiles Foed Power 
Mach Pul and and and’ Total 
and and Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bidg. trac- utili- Total 
No. of equip. papér ing Oils ing eae en om: =e Banks ties co's. 
Securities % 7 3 4. 10 8 19 95 
; (Base 1998-395: 100) J : 
"1935 to date: 
High ...., 184.5 34.4 149.7 123.7 135.7 118.8 128.3 153.4 146.8 1182 145.0 134.3 
ian oe e> 08.7. 516 612 ats 784 73.5 79.3, 68.7 60.2 69.0 65:2 61.) 
1942: ; 
Monthly Figures: , : 
dan. . y ty 119. 145 3 112.8 88.7 09.2 75.1 G&4 901.1 704 66.8 
i TE EO 73.4 69.3 69.7 6 108.7 ee 963 739 62.1 91.1 7 647 
Mar. ..- 60.2 66.1 70.9 412 104.3 58 928 74.0 62,0 89.4 5 624 
Apr ‘cae 70.6 63.2. 60.6 41.4 1024 742 93.1 738 602 884° 663 61.1 
May ...... 74.7 61.1 ° 70.8! 43.2 1043785 942 75.7. 60,7 87.4 66,4 62.0 
June ...-.. 76.2 61.2 606445 1066 739 936 166 643 877 68.2 628 
July ...... 76.6 $8.9 66.8 46.6 1004 75.0 98.5 53 65.2 #817 678 624 
Aug. ...... 760 560 612 47.6 97.7 75.3 083 13,1 a 119 678 6146 
a 77.9 55.9 62.0 49.0 09.8 14. 98.7 71,2. 67.1 ' 69.0 69.2 .626 
Oct,.... .. 03 S78 69 S10 99.6 98.9> 70.8 679 703 72.0 650 





2: 
Weekly Figures: . : 
Nov. 4... 815 12. 66.0 52.2 90,4 . 73.8 101.7 ie 68, 71.1 15.1 662 
oy, 52°53; So an 71,0 338 008 75.5 1 eae aa as 2 ae 
wey 19 ,., 62.0 624 “71.7 53.2 101.7 5,5 105.3 a 107: ome se 66. 


High and low for years from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 
ewan y Dominion Bureau of Statiaticn, Py gh cars 


Teronty ae Exchange Index ‘Monirent gree 20 Avereuee 


“4 





macet, Golds BLM. 

Th ise. 92,20 64.51 61, 
211... 91.98 3 seas 
veey O191 61.93. 


19 |... o218 


cit vane’) Aaa 








In the field of Weals a there have 
been important changes during the 
last year. 

Production Drops 


On the debit side of the gas sup- 
ply ledger have been sharp drops in 
the productivity-of both the 
hide and* Declute fields. At the 
Malahide field there has been a 


A serious water intrusion that has cut 


gas from 15 million. cu. ft. a day. to 
around half a million. The Declute 
field has been on the way down for 
some time from its peak production 
of around 10 million cu, ft. a day. 
In the past year its output has been 
reduced to, one million cu. ft. a day 
from around 3% million cu. ft. 

The Malahide field is a few miles 
eas? of Aylmer and up to last winter 
was the main source of natural gas 
supply for London. 

Helping the supply situation has 
been removal of arourid 6,000 gas 
burners’ from the London area in 
the past few months, This has meant 
a considerable reduction in peak 
load, 

Rew Sarnia Plant 


Another important factor is the 

company’s new still gas plant at 
Sarnia, which has been in operation 
for the last few weeks, Sarnia has 
now switched over to use of gas 
from this, having formerly been 
supplied from’ Union Gas natural 
gas fields. 
' The still gas plant will make 
available about six million cu. ft. 
of gas daily in the summer and 
about 4% million cu. ft. daily in-the 
winter. During the summer months 
this production will go to repressure 
the depleted Dawn field, and in the 
winter it will go directly into the 
line to help supply Union Gas 
customers. 


Foundatién Maritime Ltd., sub- 
sidiary of Foundation Co. of Canada, 
is spending $300,000 on the addition 
to its plant in Halifax and the in- 
stallation of equipment. 
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‘| Total deposits ... 















Slight Decline 
In Note Issue - 


Total Deposits and. In- 
vestments of Bank of 
Canada Also Lower. 


For the first time in many weeks 
the circulation of the Bank of Can- 
ada for the week endéd Nov. 18 
shows a decrease, The decline is 
about $1.4 millions. The decrefse is 
attributed to the deliveries of west- 
ern grain having passed their peak 
for the time being, which with most 


Total deposits with the are 
also slightly lower. 
On’ the credit side, in ents 
are down slightly. .. = 
Ney. 16 ig 3s 
Lisbilities * s $ 


Capital paid-up . 5, eee 5, 

Ret find rie 5 105 
poe : Dom. .. 40,840,742 
Cale 2.2... ane “pases 


Teepe. SUITS pot 


Total liabs. ..... 13,527 1,086,359,160 


Assets « ‘ 
In 8S a U-8. $03,496 eae 
Subsid, shoes 71,302 

‘avances 250000 _2,f30%000 


Advances ....... 3 
eee “hh "97,008 

= Giver Bora’ gov. - lwesaaned 

Total invest. ... 996,527,737 “aa 
Premises . 


vencae absent 4 


All other assets .. 
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Total’ liabs. .,... 1,013,482,711, manana 
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SMITH 


, | GEO, S. MATHIESON, Vice-pres. 
'"” @, % BABBITT, Sec’y. 
- 6rain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


CHICAGO ——s«KANSAS CITY 
BALTIMORE LONDON 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY 
dacs and Operators Country Elevators 


> and Términals 
ae and Shippers 


MURPHY CO. INC, 
CHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 ai Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


THE ALBERTA: PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY 


TOLEDO 
LIVERPOOL 


" IMITED 


LIMITED 


(Lewned end Boned withthe Board of Grin Costiniactatnére) 














(Capacity 9,461,300 


462 Country Elevators 
72 Flour Warehouses 
Terminal Elevaters at 

(Capanhy 9th 0s bse 





Bushels) 
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Stock Exchange 
ADelaide 2431 
































= = = LEASES 
= Outside Alberta 


i | Drilling Royalties 

















































tv s for 17h ft.) ‘an ps mesnean: taaee 
|} followed by 190 ft, grading arm: vee or Me SMITH INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
daily may be justified by the gold across drift width. Car sam- |p “y 204 Lancaster Bidg., CA + ALBERTA 
' ) | pling has-indicated marked continue | ~asmeeee 


exposed during the last year. 
Can Raise Grade ’ 

‘| While tonnage of ore milled can’t 

be increased under the “mine freez-, 


ity of grade — returns rangthg from | ° ——————— 

-0:15 to 0.5 0z. per ton—and the east a ee ale | “DRILLIN 

pe is, still ‘in ore, The last’ five OIL WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
rounds to the east have returned Portable Rotary Equ mt for Exploration Drillin 
















ing” order of June 22, grade can and | 9 4 0.34 0.36, 0.27 and 0.21 oz. gold | *7™ ne. ae of | m me pie J 

-is expected to be increased. Ore} por - rae Perot : ‘id tacank catia tee aces te r Ai Unitized “Be Rotary og a" i 
; t headings at No. 2 Pyne) nt months. bas. pr 1¢ | mi Ain rf aia 

halt iy already being transpotted| Twenty-five feet to the north a| 750, 900 and 1,080-ft. levels for min-| Columbia, ‘and plans for plaging’if ete eg aeeal debian 

to the mill for treatment. Grade of | Second dyke was disclosed. Drifting | ing. Me oe 2 in : 






y ee's Drilling Supervision by 


has been carried for 225 ft. to the Finding Ore at Depth ~~) Anew private company known as * DENTON & SPENCER 


icated by surface diamond . 
pre na es ee east averaging 0,26 oz. gold per’ton| gimited work has been done on| Aryan Florence Mining Co. has-been 


drilling for the No, 2’shaft ore bod- 
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iessruns better than $11 a ton at| over pr ne of ita it. tate the 100A level ane ers oon seemed wits see Ce ¥ Petroleum Engineering and Drilling Consultants @ Steel 7 
reg with an aver- | ng t0°,the northeast is. now cut north has opened up the | operat e property. ‘Funds ; ‘ 
rertientecy ok y around $7.50 | continued along strike. To the west, | continuity of the three main ore|150-ton flotation plant are, being GENERAL PETROLEUMS LIMITED oa a 
a ton for ore drawn so far this year | Griffing has been carried in the} podies showing'typical grade and| provided under an arrangement 204 Lancaster Bldg. Hand a 0° 
from the original shaft workings, | structure for 100 ft. grading 0.25 to! widths. Ore has also been distiosed |} with the Metals Reserve Co. of CALGARY : ALBERTA Gates an 
i Aaa :larger- properticn: of ore} 2% °% Over éritt’ width. The drift} north and south of the shaft at the] Washington ‘through Wartime i Coal 
Lo ts comes from the ‘west workings, it is | 22% been swung ae to a par-} 1 350-ft. or bottom level of this shaft. | Metals Corporation, a Dominion | —“ | om satable 
hoped the dollar value of production | #!¢! dyke along which 170 ft. of ore) — When conditions feturn td nor-| Government agency. The new com- Tu 9 
of elalral' @ ill work, conaidérabay ‘bighes.* has been opened up,’ averaging 0.22) 45), Malartic. Gold Fields hopes to | pany is guaranteed a profit upon all Heating 
“TAFE U wah. fi ve rface drilling in the area of the | 02: Over drift'width. Both faces are} 6. one of the first companies to|lead and zine produced. The new . pulverizix 
‘ ° ae ene cudion, ti will be recalled, still in ore in this dyke. step up *prodtiction. Conceivably undertaking will also, handle cus- . ent 
i LZ IST! indicated major ére deposition —| A further distance of 25 ft. along| development: might not have te be ee rae. thousands — Equip™ 
“Suan & & a SP EClA @ — | 6,000 tons of ore, tothe vertical foot|‘the main’ crosscut to the north at| expanded much-further to bring a|of good milling ore we oe : : 
| averaging 0.3 oz. gold per ton com- | this level another,structure has been | mill increase beyond even 1,000 tons available on numerous dumps 0 ' 
‘ t o a day rate. The length of the war| the district while several mines are} Me 
@ The development of finishes for . c 
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is an important.factor in determin- | reported to have reserves available 


OIL ROYALTIES : : . ing the company’s earning power. underground. 
Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 


industrial products calls for knowl- 
oie edge and experience. That’s what 


you get when. you call in the 


ee 
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and countless other products of = | S15 U0 b"No'2 pid. . ass G3 sitio $20.20 ain’ 1étz'40 1900 | plants of Republic Steel Co, accord- | fabrication into auti-aircraft shells. : 
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; a | *Approximately 25% over dealers’ list prices.  ~ ; west of Fort William, Ont., and 100 | to. serve without preliminary pro- A PROVINCIAL PAPER CHAI 
‘5 | n th tria §November allowables in barrels not generally released. millions tons of ore is indicated. cessing. é ; TS 
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| LACQUERS - VARNISHES - ENAMELS Drilling Wells — Prices and Depths . — 3 “< ROBERTSON, 
es Drilling Offering Drilling 
| | Well gee ae Oh arte 
ells 2 Ye : ' . s one 
4 fy | N AS . Atlas Br. Dom. No. 3 pfd. 8,606 — °4,375 Northclonmel No. 1 gr..,. 8291 6,200 D. H. McCANNE 
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Look it up. He quotes official prices for strategic mica ranging from $1.10 up to $8.00 
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rae The Weeb Did you read the editorial:on mica ‘in last: week’s F inancial Post by Gordon M. Grant? Fe: 
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a pound. That it ig in'demand needs no emphasis. An extract from Government 












‘ i | Oils Order in Council ‘Oct.'22nd, reads: “That encouragement be given to Canadian. mica Dunto: 
2 producers as this material is of utmost importance in the manufacture of many , 
; From Our Own Correspondent articles needed for war purposes.” Bill'McNeely, an experienced mining man knows 
CALGANE Cote parere adaitioiil - his minerals, but McNeely \hasn’t sufficient money to develop -his discoveriés.' He ) : D 
i ee ay secured the most promising mica discovery he had ever seen, organized a syndicate Licensed Truste 
b of its Rocky Moun- * ; 3 ; : Dy 
yi Hie aed mace s’or boc ‘isitondl and procéeded to caplire his find. Later on — and it never rains but it- pours — TORONTO 
il 





a i : ! NH , 1 fh Vado ty | aaa I Railways this week announced its 

rts ; a | A i sponsorship of-ceftain operations in 
| the Vermilion oil field, which it is 
| hoped will make needed oil aVail- 
able. ck . 

Prior to’ the C.N.R. announcement, 
Alberta Government officials had 
reported that “an agreement ,is /be- 
ing signed whereby Canadian Na- 
‘| tional. will undertake the drilling of 
50. wells in Alberta’s. Vérmilion oil 
field, and the ‘arrangement is ex- 
pected to result in the re-opening of 
the oil clearing plant which closed 
down some’ weeks ago.” 

*.,. 8 * 


he heard of another. mica property owned by:an old prospector who was flat broke. : 
(It adjoined a claim which was a big mica producer in the last war. With some assist: 
ance he bought it and staked everything available beside it.. Hence the SHAR 


TWO MICA PROSPECTING SYNDICATES | \°*' 
a ‘Glenmount Syndicate’ ——_— Richmount Syndicate Ronald, Grigg 


. Chartered, Acc 
8 . : ‘miles. ' ga ae 

’ eat. “ Nok Bee pn Ae ‘tyke abou 40 les through outright purchase and staking, controls J WINNIPE 
wide is exposed for nearfy 750 feet with practically about 850 acres 40’odd miles west of North Bay, | SASKATO 

no overburden, and literally thousands of Mica | %®%UPagainst the C.N.R. Here McNeely bought ~ 
“Books” are showing on the surface. How deep it | % Piece of property which adjoins a claim from | 

. goes we don’t know, but we do believe a modest which, the owner states, he‘took\over $100,000.00 
arioitn, of money and a few men, supervised by Bill | Worth of Mica during the last war. Bill tried to 





















First Oil Venture’ - 

Under the plan, the C.N.R. will 
become an oil operator.for the first 
time in its history. Entry of the 
C.N.R. should bring the Vermilion 
field's current ‘marketing problem 
































Black, & Har 












































5 sree aikuoat ; rebaaet, : ene oe would uncover an extra rich showing of |. buy this claim too, but $35,000.00 was a bit more § Chartered Acc: 
already the principal purchaser © ica, There is a second dyke not quité as long| but than he could swing. However, the dyke continues 
ec ween bln oa pick just as striking surface showings. It doesn’t on right into the property he Staked, which, with Vieni Sly 
Jte pintey ‘aa an Operatar. will give take a Geologist to identify the Mica “Books”. A the two claims he bought, completely surround the 





the railway a” greater. inceritive to 
raise the price it pays for “con- 
.j ditioned” ‘Vermilion oil to a level 
which would permit commercial op- 
| eration of Vermilion oil wells and 
the Vérmilion Consolidated Oils 
conditioning plant, it is suggested. 
C.N.R. is undertaking the pro- 
_| gramme “upon the direct suggestion 
of the Oil Controller and upon the 
‘j advice. of Government geologists 
and the operations are to be con+ 
ducted at a minimum of expendi- 
| ture,” ve ge; Ei 







rank amateur could go along with a pot of white existing mine. Here also lar + high al 
‘ ge books of hig 
| paint and mark them. | grade Mica can be seen all over the place. ‘CLARKSO’ 
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rte _ UNITS 519-°° 


x! Ome im each Syndicate 
ape _UP TO DEC. &th ONLY } 


‘ Shores For Unite 9 Tn eee 
Mr. McNeely will direct the work for both Syndi-. Gi 19/Melinda Street, Toronto 
cates. Mr, Simpson will act as Trustee for’ both. i Please send me iv. .s.-s.3. 


ORTY out of one hundred employees have no life ° 
insurance at all and sixty-five less than $500.00 when 


they die. A majority leave dependent wives and, 
children without enough money to pay their bills, 
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Torente— 














Many employers have met the situation by setting up 
a Great-West Life Group ‘Insurance Plan. : 
It solves the problem completely and equit- 


ably, both for the employee and the 
4 


employer. 






MeDo. 


- THORNE, NU 


E Pic 
RS. MePHERSON 
Licensed ‘Trustees 
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* * * 


“|Why Plant, Closed - - 
The Vermilion Consolidated ai 
«| conditioning plant vas closed down 


Ai 


A Great-West Life man will gladly show you 


how @ Group Insurance Plan can be’ arranged 
to suit your business. 
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Upon completion of preliminary work, a Company. 


Richm ag: Twin Units of Glenmount and 
mo Syndicates at the combined price of $10.00. 
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THE ’ 


_ will be formed to consolidate the two, and. 






: . ‘ : bys $ i 
“Thereby enclose $. 4.4.2... 
dery > 479 be aude y ou Be 


NUNAME vas epecseges 
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H]| sshares Iued foreach unit of each Syndi 
|» Action should be swift for there is no‘difficu 
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s A NY STEEL CAR Ccieitatlon Limited. 
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Dela 294 


Modern nisi of Railway Passenger Cars 
— Freight Cars — Snow Plows —. Street 
Cars — Air Dump and Industrial Cars of 
all descriptions. Automobile Chassis Frames 
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. Alberta and Parts — Steel Pressings — Forgings — 
7H Drop Forgings. : 
Hing Welle: DROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 






Modern facilities ot our Hamilton \Division 
for the supply of all sizes of Dural and Steel 
Aircraft Forgings. Enquiries solicited, 


) LiMITED 

















CT 0 Head Office: HAMILTON, ONT. . 
a | Sales Office: 437 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 


to 3500 feet § 
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Turntables Forging’ rr 
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By GORDON M. GRANT 
This co used to be viewed 
as a storehouse of almost illimit- 

able mjnera) wealth. The war 
changed that. It is now realized 
that our resources of high grade | 

ore are far from inexhaustible. 


That ore resources ‘of other 
countries are also being depleted 
rapidly is cold comfort, So, too, is 
the fact that we are turning up 
scarce strategic minerals. Import- 
ant now, these ‘won’t mean so 
much when hostilities cease, and 
won't replace our “bread and but- 
ter” nea-ferrous metals. 


However, there is a bright side 
to the picture. If war has exhaust- 
ed some mines, it has also added 
to our techniques for tapping min- 
eral wealth. 

New techniques and processes 
can sometimes change low grade 
ores to high grade ones—indeed 
may unlock entirely new metals 
for commerce, Canada has en- 
joyed a considerable degree of 
success in this field. 


Here are a few of the processes 
which take on new significance as 
known mineral resources are 
gradually depleted: 


1. The Chromiym Mining and 
Smelting Corporation’s basic 
beneficiating or concentrating 
processes for changing low 
grade eres into high grade metal- 
lurgical products. - 


2. The ferro-silicon magnesium 
recovery process of Dr. Lloyd M. 
‘Pidgeon, which. allows. produc- 
tion of magnesium from raw ma- 
terials found in many parts of 
Canada. 

3. A commercial: production 
process for aluminum from Cana- 
dian nepheline syenite deposits, 

_ developed by Ventures Lid, and 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. 


4, Magnesium‘ recovery and 
other processes of Consolidated 
Smelters. 

5. The process for extraction of 
oil from bituminous sands of the 
Athabaska area of Alberta. °° 

6. Improved electrical and geo- 
physical methods of locating 
mineral deposits, such as those 
which resulted in the discovery 
of the Steep Rock iron deposits 
below the waters pt Steep Rock 
Lake. 


Processes More Sieteatebs 


Chromium Mining and Smelt-. 
ing processes—which cover not 
just chromium but a wide range 
of non-ferrous metal including 
nickel and Gopper—have been 
known for some time. They 
haven't attracted wide attention 
in the past, because we thought 
we had great riches of non-ferrous 
metals. ‘Phe last year or so, this 
country has been treating its high- 
ést grade ore—to maximize cur- 
rent output of metals. This leaves 
lower grade ores for which re- 
fined -methods of concentration 


Senator’s Shaft 
Down 1,400 ft. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

ROUYN.— With its shaft now 
down to a depth of 1,400 ft., Senator- 
Rouyn Ltd. is expected to get a 
programme of exploration: under- 
way on.four new levels at 1,000, 
1,125, 1,250 and 1,375 ft. this month 
with drifting to start first at the 
1,000-ft. level. 

A series of diamond drill holes 
completed some time ago to depth 
from the. 875-ft. level gave ore in- 
dications at from 950 to 1,100 ft. 
depth with indications of improved 
grade and widths. Continuity of the 


results from the new ‘levels will be 
looked forward to with interest. 
Treat High Grade Ore 


up to Oct. 7 


both been retired this year and 


duction in the level of operas 
profits by a quarter to a half, 
anticipated. 


dends for 1942, to 50 cents a share, 


eompared with $1.20-a share for 
1941. Most of the company’s in- 
ee 





+) may have real significance later 


main shear zone was also indicated 
to a depth of 1,650 ft. Consequently, 


Treating higher than average 
grade of ore from above the 350-ft. 
level, the company has been able to 
show an operating profit of $367,612 
. Loans and bonds have 


net working capital is now reported 
at around $200,000, The high grade 
ore from above the 350-ft. level has 
been largely mined out and it is 
expected that average recovery will 
now show a reduction of $1 or $2 a 
ton to about $7 or $7.50 a ton in the 
near future, This will mean a re- 


a the .beginning of this year, the 
any had proved ore reserves of 
191, 25 tons averaging 0.18 oz. gold 


r ton. If results,on the 1,000-ft. 
vn are as anticipated, *the com- Pacific Air Lines Traffic Office. Toronto Representa- 
pany will maintain yi = rae tive, Air Lines Agencies, Ltd., Royal York Hotel.’ 
position “this year, ; 
Broken ore reserves at the present POOL SERVICES OF 
time are about 20,000 tons or suf- ARROW AIRWAYS, CANADIAN AIRWAYS, 
ficient for 2% months’ milling re- N SKYWAYS, GINGER COOTE AIRWAYS, 
quirements. ‘ MACKENZIE AIR PRAIRIE AIRWAYS, 

QUEBEC AIRWAYS, STARRATT AIRWAYS, | 
Placer Development has declared Weeee YUKON SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT. 


a dividend payable Dec. 17 of 25 
aunts a share, bringing total divi- 

























































on,” 

The Chromium processes use| 
largé quantities of electric energy 
or, alternatively, roasting and 
leaching. For this reason they may 
be particularly adaptable to Cana- 
dian requirements, We ordinarily 
Have an. abundance of electric 
power, and will enter the post- 
war period with increased power 
facilities. The great chromite de- 
posits of the Bird River area, in 
Manitoba, are low grade because 
they have a high iron content ac- 


type of electrolytic cell, The pro- 
cess differs from others in that it |. 
furnishes a surplus of chlorine for 
sale, instead of being a chlorine-| 
consuming process. : : Pas oe 

‘ Plants erected in Alberta to use 
waste gases from Turner Valley 
are now being operated by Con- 
solidated Smelters.as a war effort. 
They will have an important 
place in the post-war world. 
Smelters has a process to utilize 
the output for fertilizer manufac- 
ture. = 






































companying chromium values. Oil From Tar Sands 
With the Chromium M, & S, pro-| There is many times as much 
cesses, such ores can become | oj] in bituminous sands of the Mc- 


commercial, 

Continue Magnesium Research 

R h on magnesium recov- 
ery is being continued by Domin- 
ion Magnesium Ltd. and further 
refinement of the ferro-silicon 
precess may make magnesium one 
of the cheaper. metals after the 
war. Research work will undoubt- 
edly find many new uses, in the 
same way new uses have been 
fouhd for nickel and other metals. 

Recent months have effectively 
demonstrated that recovery of 


Murray and Athabaska areas of 
Alberta as there is in the proven 
‘Oil fields of the world, according 
to reports of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines and others. In the last two 
years, some commiercial produc- |- 
tion has been secured by Abasand 
Oils’ pioneering development at 
McMurray and the practicability 
of large scale production is being 
investigated, 

Consolidated Smelters © is co- 
operating in the investigations. A 
tremendous postwar development 
-| magnesium from dolomite works d result. “The large quantity 
satisfactorily on a commercial] of steel required for a pipe-line, 
basis as well as on a pilot plant | and difficulty of securing other 
scale. Caneda has large numbers|equipment will probably cause 
of crystalline-lime dolomite de- | large-scale development to be laid > 
posits which present an inexhaust- | over until after the war, however, 
ible source of metal. Magnesium | even if tests ne satisfactory re- 
can also be récovered from bru- | sults. 
cite and other substances found in New Methods Available 
Canada. In the last few decades many of 

€an Recover Aluminum the easy-to-find mineral deposits’ 

Recovery of aluminum from} have been uncovered, In the next 
domestic raw material could be|few decades, we will go after 
carried out today in case of neces- | what would ordinarily be consid- 
sity, even though nothing is actu-|ered hard-to-find deposits—de- 
ally being done. The process per- | posits that don’t extend to surface | 
fected by Ventures Ltd. and/or are underneath lakes. The larg- 
Aluminum Co. of Canada is re-|est amount of virgin prospecting 
garded as an emergency one just| ground is that covered by over- 
now and may remain so until re-| burden. =. 
serves of higher grade bauxite| Finding such ore bodies won’t 
ores begin to run short, be easy, but there are many aids 

Nepheline syenite is the raw|now that were unknown to the 
material. Numerous deposits of | prospector a few years ago. 
this are known in Canada with| Today it is sometimes possible o 
those in the Bancroft area said to | to tell the mineral underlying the |}. , 
be the best. Ventures and associ-| ground by analysis of leaves of 
ates hold options on several prop-| trees. Electrical, gravimetric, 
erties through a company known | magnetic and seismic surveys and 
‘as Nepheline Products. their combinations have under- 

tt ts repcrted’ to" bE’ Bldte a gone wonderful refinements. 


simple matter” to -get alumina Ores Will Be Upgraded 
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from nepheline syenite. 4 Canada’s mining industry will 836,149.05 | 
Reserves. of bauxite are thing undergo an important reorienta- 665,000.00 

used at a rapid , rate. . Canada is | tion in the future, As high grade Seontainomeainnaasiia 

turning out a billion pounds of | ores are exhausted throughout the iaaeon 

aluminum. a year compared with | world, old ground will have to be 

only 190’ million pounds a year be- | gone over again with new pro- Balance of Profits carried forward............... Be 21,149.05. 

fore the war. . - cesses in mind. The low grade : Profit and Lae Balance Slat October, 1941... og 698,842.22 

Consolidated Smelters ores of yesterday-may arise as the Seerehtennimsoenis 

‘Consolidated Smel has a|high grade ores of tomorrow. The as Profit and Loss Balance Slat Octobar, 1963. cornu § 719,991.27 

new magnesium process and has| United States reports zinc re- 

done experimental work on secur-|serves only sufficient for four BALANCE SHEET 

ing by-products from ores not| years and high grade iron. re- LIABHLITIES 

ordinarily recévered: The mag-| serves enough - 10 a eee Notes in Circulation etl atiOD rere abet Bach is ssh todigs ks $  3,470,817.00 

nesium process, developed in con- | vélopments, such as this outside Deposits by ces due to Dominion Government:........ $ 16,046,266.27 

junction with a U.S. firm, ex-|our country will bear on the in- Dedede pie ieee 16,506 50817 

tracts magnesium from dolomite | ternal organization of our mining Deposits the public een Ullaranh mobail ta asceveees a 22,050. 

by chlorination. The new fea- industry in the future. —<ielhttim: - 100,378,231.21 dts =< 

‘ . o02,016. 


3,336,588.48 
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15,864,553.73 
1$243,562,471.56 














































































































ASSETS 
Coin held in Canada... sos 
Notes of Bank of Connie. ereneiass + FARO 
Depodts Ot Denk of Candace _ wer 
23, aoe 
~” Notes of other PR cnisiniiisicteniah 
Government and vo other than Canadian... ann 
zs eat See ete Sees itaeee ae 
OURS are precious in time of war ; ; ; increase — clan 93,324.55 
your persohal efficiency by making regular use ro oan a0 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Convenient schedules Cocrespancsate eaviae than in ————— omnes 6 ,579,130.19 - 
1 _-.... courteous service, Routes includer— a 
MONTREAL-THREE RIVERS-QUEBEC Se ei 41,156,961.18 
GULF AND NORTH SHORE OF SF, LAWRENCE Pt: astute oe ’ 
& WINNIPEG-BISSETT-UTTLE GRAND RAPIDS Other and Provincial Giovernment.direct and ng 
Ie PAS SHEMRDONCAIN BLOM . nlian etal ieadian wear ic "aamamede 3 
REGINA-SASKATOON-NORTH BATTLEFORD \ . Other Bonds, De Stocks, not exceeding market 6,407,081.93 
emer Le aanars 
EDMONTON- WHITEHORSE- DAWSON Call and Short Sofie ted eee sis a. 
VANCOUVER- WHITEHORSE-FAIRBANKS-DAW SON ary Securities, of a suf- : 
VANCOUVER-VICTORIA-ZEBALLOS ; marketable $ 17. 
Connections. with East-West rail lines and other ‘oan ee $6 Cites ian, Towan Municipalities and choc! Districtar7. saizabas | 
leading Canadian and U.S, air lines. c §,168,106.41 


Current eee 
Information, rates) and reservations through any = a 


Canadian Pacific Railway agent or Canadian 
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What is the Proper Tax For Your Business to Pay? 


To answer the questions involved in today’s complicated. 
tax setup, Molyneux L. Gordon, K.C., Toronto, has written 
this new and authoritative series of articles for The Finan- 
cial Post. 

Mr. Gordon has specialized on tax questions, and is the 
author of “Digest of Income Tax Cases of the British Com- 





tional Revenue, Ottawa, 1939 with one supplement 1937-39 
and another to appear next April. Mr. Gordon is also the 
author of, “Digest of Excess Profits Tax Cases of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, 1942.” Any of these works may 
be obtained on application to. The Financial’ Post, Toronto. 


Taxes on Personal Corporations 


. Article Number Ten 
By MOLYNEUX L. GORDON 

A personal ‘corporation only pays income taxon that portion of} 
its income which is: distributed to non-residents. It only pays 
excess profits tax on that portion of its ineume which ‘is not derived 
from investments. In cases where the total income has been paid 
over to:the shareholders, any further dividends paid out of capital 
are free from tax. 

Dividends paid. by a personal corporation shall be déemed to be 


paid out of income earned after Dec. 31, 1924, so far as the same is |, 


available.2 a 

These are very important advantages; but most of them are offset 
by the fact that if you are a shareholder in a personal corporation the 
income of that corporation, whether actually distributed or not, shall 
be deemed to be distributed on the last day of each-year® and is 
taxed in the hands of the shareholders, 

What is Personal Corporation? “ 

A personal corporation is defined‘ as a corporation controlled 
directly or indirectly by one individual who resides in Canada, or by 
such individual and his wife or any member of his family, and which 
obtains‘ at least one fourth of ifs gross revenue from certain kinds 
of investments mentioned in the act. If the Minister is of the 
opinion that the corporation carries on an active commercial business 
he may declare 5 that any corporation which qualifies in other par- 


Why Publish British Rulings? 


Some readers of The Financial Post who have been fol- 
lowing the articles on income taxes written by. Molyneux L. 
Gordon have wondered why so many of the legal decisions 
cited have been by courts in other parts of the British Em- 
pire. The Post has asked Mr. Gordon to make this point-clear 
for readers not acquainted with the legal aspects of income 
tax. In the explanation which follows, Mr. Gordon answers 
this question, 








By MOLYNEUX L. GORDON 

An examination of the 68 Canadian income tax cases gives a 
simple answer to this question. It will show that the Canadian courts 
referred to 276 cases decided in England and other parts of the 
Empire. 

There are some reasons why the Canadian courts refer to authori- 
ties in other lands. 

In order to ascertain the amount of your income for tax purposes 
you are entitled to eliminate all receipts of a capital nature because 
the Canadian statute imposes a tax on income and does not impose a 
tax upon capital. Subject to minor exceptions, the Canadian statute 
does not refer to capital and there is nothing in the statute which 
indicates the difference between a capital receipt and an income 
payment. 

The subject is a most intricate one and depends largely on 
who you are, what you do and how you do it; and a case decided in 
South Africa will be treated with almost as much respect as a case 
decided in Canada. 

In order to ascertain your income you must add up all your 
income receipts and are entitled to deduct certain expenses. The 
statutes in force in Canada and other parts of the Empire give no 
indication of the kind of expenses you are_entitled to deduct; but, on 
the contrary, only forbid the deduction Of certain expenses ‘men-._ 
tioned in the acts. In order to solve this question you have to find 
out what you are entitled to deduct by considering what you*may not 
ceduct, 

The deductions forbidden in Canada are almost exactly the same 
as the deductions forbidden in other parts of the Empire. In some 
cases the language of the section is identical; the principle is exactly 
the same; and for this reason cases decided in other parts of the 
Empire are of great help in determining your rights in Canada. 

In dealing with this subject you must not overlook the fact that 
although the statutes are similar they sometimes contain important 
differences. Perhaps one of the best examples of this is the clause 
in the Canadian act which declares that stock dividends are taxable. 
Apart from this provision, a stock dividend is of a capital nature 


‘and ought not to be included in your income, but in view of the 


specific provision in the Canadian act, cases decided in other parts 
of the Empire which hold that a stock dividend is non-taxable are 
of no help in determining your liability in Canada, because this is 
one instance where the law is entirely different. . 

There aré two additional reasons why people considering liability 
for tax in Canada find judgments in other parts of the Empire of 
great assistance. 

Trade seems to follow different channels in other parts of the 
Empire. For instance, in India money-lending is a most important 
activity and if you have to deal with a question of bad debts, interest 
or bankruptcy, you will probably find an Indian decision‘ which will 
throw considerable light on the subject. South Africa is rich in 
minerals and many cases have been decided on the liability of pros- 
pectors, promoters and others engaged in this industry. In Australia 
there has been a mass of litigation as to the liability of a resident of 
one state who carries on business in another and almost every phase 
of the situation has been discussed and decided. 

The second reason is that when a case comes before the court 
the judge usually discusses the various arguments which have been 
presented by the taxpayer and by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. In a few cases the courts have indicated methods by which 
the tax might be reduced, and in many cases they have, on the 
same set of facts, held that one taxpayer is liable and in a subsequent 
case the same taxpayer has been held non-assessable because of a 
change in plan. The information you can obtain from these judg- 
ments is of the greatest assistance in planning your business so as to 
obtain all legitimate deductions in tax. , é 
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ticulars*ig not entitled to thie privileges or subject to the disabilities 
ofa personal corporation. - : ‘ 

In order to determine whether any corporation is a personal 
corporation, it-is necessary to examine the language of the Act. The 
first’ word to:consider is the. word “control.” This word has been 
before the.courts for interpretation on many occasions and in spite 
of the fact that a South African court lays down the ruling ® that, you 


can only look at the share register to determine this question, ‘there |, 


is little doubt that if a shareholder holds part of the stock and 
controls a company which has sufficient- additional shares to make 
up 51%, that the first company is controlled by the shareholder who 
holds ‘control of the second company.” ; ‘ 

The betterepinion seems to be that if in fact any one shareholder 
can give orders the company is controlled by such person: that is 
to say, ifa man holding 50% of the stock is also entitled to a casting 
vote as president of the company 8, he falls within the definition. 
“Control” must be actual legal control and it.is.not sufficient that 
51% of the stock is heldby persons who are business associates, 
friends, relatives or debtors of the.main shareholder and are likely 
to carry out his wishes.® 

When Control Changes .. 3 : 

If-control changes during the course of the fiscal year, the critical 
date is the last day of the year;!9 and there is nothing to prevent the 
person in control from selling some of his shares shortly before such 
date. ‘ 

Ina case in England the controlling shareholder of a compan 
which was about to distribute £100,000 in dividends (which would 
be equivalent to £100 per share) sold his shares for £75 each 
promising to pay a dividend of £100,000, and duly carried out the 
promise. It was held 11 that the controlling shareholder was entitled 
to do this notwithstanding the fact that it'enabled him to escape 
payment of a very large sum in income tax. 

Family or Executors 

The next words to be considered are the words “by one such 
individual and his wife or any member of his family or by any com- 
bination of the same.” The Canadian Exchequer Court has held that 
these words include the executors of a deceased taxpayer 12 and that, 
when a taxpayer who held shares in a personal corporation died and 
these shares vested in his executors, the corporation remained a 
personal corporation and was taxed as such. 

The Alberta Courts have held 13 that these words did not include 
a married son who was not living with his father but in his own 
home. j 

If a personal corporation is*the owner of mining stock and entitled 
to a depreciation allowance on the dividends or makes a capital 
profit, the shareholder is, entitled to the same deductions and 
exemptions 14 as if he personally owned the assets and not the 
personal corporation; and where ‘the dividends on mining stock 
were payable: in U. S. funds which were at a premium, it was held 15 
that the shareholder’ was also entitled to a depreciation allowance 
on the. premiums 

Transfer of Property 

Section 32 of the Canadian income tax act provides that where a 
husband’ transfers property to his wife he shall continue to be 
taxed on the income in the.same way as if such transfer had not been 
made. But section 21, which deals with income of a personal corpor- 
ation, provides that each shareholder shall be taxed on that portion 
of the income of a personal corporation as the value of the prop- 
erty transferred by him to the corporation bears to the total value of 


all the property acquired by the corporation from its shareholders. |. 


In a case dealing with family corporations, which are in some- 
what the same position, the Exchequer Court held 16 that notwith- 
standing the fact that the husband had given his wife certain prop- 
erty, yet when this property was transferred to a family corporation 
the assessment must be in accordance with section 21 and not in 
accordance with'section 32 and consequently the wife was taxed 
instead of the husband. 

Some years ago a wealthy taxpayer desired to operate a stud 
farm and he transferred to a corporation securities of considerable 
value the interest on which was sufficient to meet the losses incurred 
in operating the farm. The court held 17 that as long as the corpora- 
tion was bona fide engaged in breeding horses ft could only be taxed 
on its net income and the moneys earned on interest from securities 


could be set off against the losses incurred in operating the farm. 


(1) Income War Tax. Act, s, 21 (9); (2) Income War Tax Act, s. 21 (6); (3) Income 
War Tax Act, s. 21; (4) Income War Tax Act, s. 2 (i); (5) Income War Tax Act, s. 
2 (i): (6) Income Tax Case No. 375 (1937) 9 S.A.T.C, 327; (7) Income Tax Casé No. 388 
(1937) 9 S.A.T.C. 466; (8) Commissioners v. Noble (1926) 12 T.C. 911; (9) Income Tax 
Case No. 367 (1936)'9 S.A.T.C. 208; (10) Income Tax Case No. 356 (1936) 9 S.A.T.C. 95; 
(11) Bilsland v. Commissioners (1936) 2 K.B, 542; .(12) Port Credit Realty and the 
Minister (1937) Ex. C.R. 88; (13) In re Ramsay (1939) 1 W.W.R. 725; (14) Black and 
the Minister (1932) Ex. C.R. 8; (15) Wilson and the Minister (1938) Ex. C.R. 246: 


(16) Patrick and ‘the Minister (1936) Ex. C.R. 38; (17) Hat d th } 
Ex. CR. 208. (17) ch and the Minister (1938) 













A SIMPLE ACCIDENT ON YOUR PREMISES — 
OR AWAY FROM YOUR PREMISES —CAN 
ST YOU YOUR HOME! 


Accidents and injuries a visitors, tradespeople and others. are 
caused by defective steps, slippery walks, inseotine railings, highly 
eee floors, carelessly left playthings, children and adults on 

icycles, sliced golf balls, stray gun shots and bites of dogs. . 


_ The wise home owner protects hi : 
with a Personal Liability Penne his home and his other resources 


L é oe pois also pays legal ex- 
benses, even if claim is gro a is form msurance j 
available also to ‘tenants, ” co h ' . 


. The Britis Northwestern Fire Insurance Company Persot 
paabinty Policy offers a wide coverage for a very Schall cout 
nsult your British Northwestern agent, or write us for details, 
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monwealth of Nations,” published by the Department of Na- 











J. G. Creber, Asst. Manager ! : 


No, ‘the loss would be a capital loss 
and would ‘not ‘be. deductible from 
your: income -for tax purposes. . 


—_——_——_—— 


Is adoss through a fire, because 
of insufficient.insurance on stock 
or. real estate, deductible from 
progr 38 ies 

This isa case’where you would be 
well advised *to discuss the matter 
with the income tax authorities as 
individual circumstances might have 
a bearing on .the- situation. We 
understand there would be a differ- 
ence as. regards-the loss on the stock |} - 
and that on the buildings. Losses in- 
curred this way on stock would 
probably be deductible: But losses 
on ‘the buildings might be treated as 
a capital loss and so not deductible. 
The best plan is to get an official 
ruling ‘from the authorities, 


' 
Office Safe Expenses _ 
In one of your recent issues you ea 
indicated that rent paid for a bank 

safety deposit box would ‘not be 

deductible: from ‘income in com- 

puting tak. What about expense 

of maintenance and: depreciation 

of an office safe? 

Expenses in connection’ with an 
office safe are normally a regular 
business expense and as such would 
be deductible, we understand. The 
case of a safety box’ would depend 
on whether it was part of the indi- |: 
vidual’s usual business expenses or 
not. For instance in the case of a 


| broker or bond dealer, it is part of 


his business equipment. In the case 
of a private individual the safety de- 
posit box would normally not be a 
factor in his business. 


CRAWFORD & BELL 


Taxation & Insurance 
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44 Victoria Street 
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EL, 2028 
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HE men of Anaconda know 


that on their effort depends the 
production of metals vital to the 
manufacture of ships, guns, planes, 
tanks and ammunition. 





ing so well the unique qualities of 
this rustless ‘metal, these men of 
_ Anaconda can comprehend <learly 
the importance of every pound of 
the huge quantities needed for the 
Vital, parts of ‘our modern fighting 
equipment. ‘ 


_. Thus, keen ‘with the desire. to 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ont. 


They know copper! And know- . 





Montreal Stock Exchange and 
Montreal Curb Market .report list- 
ings had. a value of $6,064 millions 


fulfill to the utmost their obligation, _liberty ‘alive. 


poe ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED «te 
\ (Made-in:Canada Products): Bee rey ie 
os," Montreat Office: 99% Dominion Savare Building =, 







’ abreast . of 


more than doubled, production 


» ‘put, and production is still climb= 
ingt 263 


Pe ct 2, 


ee Building 


Cera 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SERVICE 


: . ¢@ the Nation at War 
PHARMACEUTICALS: OF QUALITY : 


CIBA has evolved in its own laboratories a limited 
number of Pharmageutical specialties, each one of which 


ae represents the latest advances in modern therapy. 


CIBA specialties are ethically marketed and destined 
primarily for use through prescription by the medical, 
o% dental and veterinary professions. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS AND AUXILIARIES 


Our chemists and technicians are ready to cooperate 
‘with you in solving your dyeing problems arising from 
peak output of war and civilian trades. Increased lab- 
oratory equipment will implement considerably our 
‘i facilities for service and research. 


PLASTICS FOR MECHANICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL USES 


“CIBANITE”—Aniline-Formaldehyde Resin — Thermo- 
plastic Molding Powder with high tensile strength and 
high dialectic value. , 


CIBA COMPANY LIMITED 


~ 


CIBA BUILDING 1235 McGill College Ayenue MONTREAL, P.Q. 


at the end of October, a slight gain 
over that registered at the end of 
the previous month. For October, 





millions. 
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3 
, to the Empire's fighting forces, the 


men of Anaconda strive to keep Ricerca 
the ever-increasing 
demands for coppe? . . . more 
copper! Unskilled workmen have 
been: trained, man-power has been 
s ed up, through night and da a 
shires! . Already eaten slses 


, at New Toronto turns out many : ) 


es the ‘normal peace-time- out- 


 Yesyharder... faster, thesemen 
of Anaconda are: working to keep” 
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1941, listings were valued at $6,898 
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‘General Winter’ Fights 
| For the Best Clad Troops 


This Winter, Even More Than Last, Weather is One of Our 
Strongest Allies Against the Nazis — An Ally That Has Been. 
Won For Us by Superior Clothing and Equipment 


2 - ‘ + 

To put Canada’s . 600,000 
fighting men in uniform, put 
rifles in their hands, packs on 
their backs and to fill those 
packs and kits with the basic 
equipment of the fighting man 
is a 100 million dollar ‘job. 
That's without allowing any- 
thing for replacements or aid 
to our allies. 

It is the first job in modern 
war, the job that must be done 
if full use is to be made of the 
Ram tanks, the 25-pounder 
guns, the Lancasters and Hur- 
ricanes and dive-bombers and 
corvettes that Canada builds to 
give her armed men their 
striking force. Without that 
basic equipment, all the pano- 
ply of modern war would be- 
come a dagger without a haft, 
a gun without a trigger. 

How vital clothing is to the 
fighting man was demonstrat- 
ed forcibly by Hitler. Despite 
heartless looting of occupied 
Europe, the Nazi troops: last 
winter shivered and gave 
ground before the attack. of 
Russian troops who had only 
one advantage—the warmth of 
their uniforms, many of which 
were made from Canadian 
cloth. 

Fuehrer vs. Frost 

Again this winter the Nazis 
will shiver and the “con- 
quered” peoples whom, they de- 
spoiled of. woollens will be 
even colder. The slave fingers 
that turn out the munitions of 
the New Order will be even 
less nimble than they were last 








winter. Workers in the arsenals 
of the United Nations will have 
no such difficulties to. contend 
with. 

In a war where early disap- 
pointments piled one atop the 
other, the United Nations have 
learned to distrust the power of 
General Winter and General 
Mud. Those generals were un- 
able to defeat the Nazis in the 
days when Hitler’s battle har- 
ness was new and_ shining, 
when his tanks were the best 
in the field and when his air- 
planes swept the skies. But in 
this fourth year of war, those 
generals are still fighting on 
the side of the Allies, and all 
Hitler’s conquests have failed 
to bring him new sources of 
wool, cotton, leather or rubber. 

Enlisting the Weather 

What -mikes .the weather 
fight for the Allies is a network 
of vast peacetime industries 
that have normally no connec- 
tion with war, but without 
which no long war can be 
fought. 

They start on,the ranch lands 
of Canada, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand 
and South America. They have 
their roots in the cotton lands 
of the south, inthe ‘forests. of 
Canada. ‘They develop through 


the ‘woollen and cotton’ and . 


rayon mills, some of the finest 
of which;shave been built and 
run by Canadians. 

In alittle over three years, 
these vast industries have fun- 
nelled a growing proportion of 
their output into the channels 





of war. Today, four fifths of 
the entire textile production of 
Canada goes. to the armed 
forces, and military demands 
alone-are greater than the en- 
tire output of civilian years 
(see page 16). 

Putting it. another way, the 
textile industries are now pro- 
ducing as much for the 600,000- 


odd fighting men of Canada, ° 


and for the soldiers of our al- 
lies, as they used to turn out 
for the entire 11 million popu- 
lation of Canada. Straight 
arithmetic makes it look as 
though a soldier needs about 
18 times as much clothing as a 
civilian. The ratio is on the 
high side, because of the work 
being done for allied armies, 
but by the time replacements 
are taken into account, the ex- 
aggeration is greatly reduced. 


Three Suits for One 
Don’t forget that a recent 
Gallup Poll showed that the 
great: majority of Canadian 
men have three suits of clothes 
or less apiece, might purchase 
a new suit once a year, seldom 


_ oftener. But the active soldier 


is issued with two suits of 
battle dress and a walking out 
uniform, three blankets and a 
great coat, 

Consistently facing more bit- 
ter weather than any of the 
other branches of the armed 
services are the men of Can- | 
ada’s désttoyers, corvettes and 
mine sweepers, This is what it 


costs to clothe a-typical Cana-+ 


dian. sailor: 
Compulsory Kit .,.. $183:83 
Winter Clothing .... 8.10. 
Special Clothing ,.. 25.00 


' 





$216.93 
Serving in: Arctic cold and 


‘tropic heat, the army requires 


the best there isin clothing 
and personal equipment. To 
put a soldier‘into uniform it 
costs: 





Clothing ereeeeeeeeee $101.31 
Equipment .......+. 88.13 
$189.44 


Canadian fliers have written 
a memorable history on the 
home front, the Battle of Brit- 
ain and the Battle of Africa. 
The uniform and equipment of 
each of, those sky-fighters 
costs: ; 

Ground equipment. . 

Flying clothing .... 


$100.67 
46.00 





$146.67 
All in all, the initial equip- 


ment for Canada’s 600,000 men - 
and women in uniform is’a — 


$100 millions job. And that 
equipment must be replaced at 
far mofe rapid rates than 
civilian clothing. 

Altogether, the soldier picks 
up some 80’pounds of wool in 
his first trip to the quarter- 
master, against which an aver- 
age civilian; with his one suit 
a year and a few replacements 


would: .seldom require more 
than perhaps 10 pounds of ‘wool 
. @ year. - 

The ability to:meet,these de- 
mands for wool goes -back to 
two.vital factors. First has been 
the successful defense of Aus- 
tralia against Japan; and the 
maintenance of Pacific com- 
munications. (In terms of im- 
mediate impact on the Can- 
adian. civilian, New Guinea 
and the Solomons are the most 
important world battlefronts.) 

Once continued supplies of 
raw wool -had been assured, 
the most important factor in 
keeping Canadian troops and 
civilians warm has been: the 
existence of a fully f+ a 
Canadian woollen: 

About the only major 
‘to. be oe made we 
iocochdiee the 
installation “of further ‘wool- 
combing ‘equipment. Although 
a number of Canadian plants 
had this equipment — which 
separates the long wool fibres 
from the short preparatory to 
making worsted cloths—Can- 
ada had: imported a good pro- 
portion of the prepared long 
fibres from British specialists, 


From Peace to War 


More important has been the 
change’ within the industry 
itself. The technical changes to 
permit capacity operation have 
taxed the elasticity of Can- 
adian plants, and have been 
complicated by the changed 
and rigid specifications of the 
new products for the armed 
forces. The immensity of the 
job that the woollen mills have 
accomplished is thrown into 
relief when it is realized that 
it could not have been achieved 
if a strong peacetime industry 
had not been developed before 
the war. The same basic story 
carries through to the tailoring 
industry. (See page 19.)° 

Essential as they are, the 
jobs that wool performs are 
limited to the main function 
of keeping soldiers warm, basi- 
cally the same duties that are 
carried out in peace. The cot- 
ton mills have a wider scope. 

Cotton provides clothing, it 
makes the harness to carry the 
soldier’s pack, it makes the 
packs, it provides protection 
for men and machines, it allies 
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with rubber and resins to keep 


‘out rain and gas. (See page 20.) 


In addition to facing a stag- 
gering increase in total de- 
mand, the wartime need for 
cotton shifts the emphasis, 
Heavy -webbings and tarpau-. 
lins, required in small quanti- 
ties for the peacetime econ- 
omy suddenly doubled and 
trebled their share of the total 
demand. (See page 17). For a 
time, the demand for heavy 
yarns ‘so ‘monopolized Can- 
ada’s .spinning capacity that 
there was a temporary. famine 
of lighter knitting yarns for 
underwear, etc. 

But any difficulties which 
have from time to time beset 


the Canadian cotton mills have 


been attributable more to a 
lumping of military require- 
ments than to any basic de- 
ficiencies. The Canadian indus- 
try has been rated one of the 
most. efficient in the, world, 
even by its competitors in 
other. nations, and the per- 
formance in World War II has 
strongly justified the claim. 
In both wool and cotton 
there have been important 
changes in the raw materials 
used and in the sources from 
which they. are procured. 


Changing Sources 


Before the war, most of Can- 


. eda’s raw wool came from 


Australia and New Zealand, 
through Great Britain. Now it 
comes direct. Canadian grown 
wool, which used to provide 
15% of Canadian domestic re- 
quirements, will, if current 
plans bear fruit, provide: some 
25%: of the total: for 1942. In 
addition, salvaged and rework- 
ed wool is being used to an in- 
creasing extent. Always an 
important ingredient, rework- 
ed. wool is vital to a country 
facing the tremendous increase 
in-demand caused by war. 
.First casualty in the cotton 
trade was the entry of Italy 
into the war, when the disrup- 
tion. of shipping to Egypt 
cut off our supplies of the long 
fibre cotton grown on the Nile 
delta, For a time this was re- 
placed with Georgia’s Sea 
Island cotton, but the soaring 
demands from every corner of 
the United Nations have made 


' it impossible to continue to em- 
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ploy as large a. proportion of | 


the finer cotton. grades. 
Greatest shifts in raw. ma- 
terials-have been felt by, the 
silk processers. Fortunately for 
Canada, the shift to rayon, 
celanese, bemiberg and cotton 
was made gradually, beginning 
in 1941. Silk broadcloth was 
the first to go, and the silk was 
gradually, almost painlessly, 
removed from silkeh stockings. 
Most important result from 
a military point of view is that. 
there has been no hold-up in 
parachute output. By the time 
natural silk supplies had 
scraped bottom, domestic pro- 
duction of nylon was able to 
take up the slack. Much prom- 


inence has been given to the 
fact that Japan won her first 
victories with metals bought 
in North America.‘ Note that 
our own stocks of Japanese 
silk have helped safeguard 
the lives of fliers and para- 
troopers training to bomb 
Tokyo. 

Lumped togeflier, the contri- 
butions of the various branches 
of the textile industry mean 
‘warmth, comfort and efficiency, 
three.main supports of soldier 
and civilian morale. 

In these pages, The Financial 
Post reports on the industries 
that provide our first and basic, 


starts where adequate material 


provision ends. 

On the sound foundation 
laid by the textile industries, 
the army has built a complex 
mechanism for building, meas- 
uring and maintaining .‘fight- 
ing spirit. (See page 23.) The 
part that the motion picture in- 
dustry has played is reported 
on page 18, while articles deal- 
ing with morale in industry 
appear on pages 26 and 27. 

Morale is the end product of 
good equipment, good weapons, 
good food and shelter; and a 
just cause. It can be developed 
and encouraged, but if cannot 
be counterfeited. In the end, it 
wins the victory. 


Economy Helps Clothe Forces 


Civilian Savings Provide Needed Material for Armed Services 


Conservation on the home 
clothing front has had a re- 
markably important effect in 
adequately equipping the fight- 
ing forces. It has now been 
proved that without such early 
steps the Canadian clothing 
situation would be immeasur- 
ebly tighter than it is at. 
present. 

Production of men’s suits 
prior to enforcing of restric- 
tions early this year was run- 
ning at an annual rate of about 
1.5 million suits. Each suit re- 
quires about 3% = of wool- 

len cloth. 

‘ But the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supphy is buying 
uniforms, at a rate of a million 
a year and more — and each 
battledress uniform worn by a 
Canadian soldier requires 3% 
yards of the heaviest grade of 
woollen serge. # 

Unrestricted buying by civil- 
ians along with mounting war 
needs would have brought a 
\severe .shortage. Thus came 
elimination of. trouser cuffs, 
double breasted coats,-a few 
other minor limitations. A 
limitation has been placed on 
styles of ¢lothing—Canadians 
have to be content with last 
year’s styles for men and 
women for the duration. 


Mass Tie Purchases 

To date this year, Munitions 
and Supply has bought two 
million black neckties, for use 
by men and women of the 
army, airforce and navy. This 
required 300,000 yards of cel- 
anese for the ties and another 
100,000 yards of wool-and cot- 
ton material for linings. 


' Checking down the list of. 
clothing equipment issued to. 
men and women in the army, it 


is found that a field service cap 
for the army requires one — 
sixth of a yard of cloth; a cap — 


for a member of the C.W.A.C,' 


requires One ‘fifth ofa: yard. 
Each suit of battle dress re- 
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quires two: yards of serge for . 


the blouse and 1% yards for 
the trousers. Each suit of 
walking out dress requires the 
same yardage. And each 
soldier gets two suits of battle- 
dress and a walking out uni- 
form, not to mention under- 
wear, socks and summer uni- 


- forms. 


Less for C.W.A.C. 

The uniform given to a 
member of the C.W.AC. re- 
quires three yards of serge, or 
a quarter yard less than goes 
into one ‘pattledress suit. For 
greatcoat, that for the men 


uses 3% yards of material and ~ 


for women three yards, Thus 


initial issue of uniforms alone 
requires over 13 yards.of wool- 
len serge, without considering 
the wool and cotton going into 
his underwear and his socks or 


most 10 yards of wool serge. 
Soldier’s socks average three 
Ibs. per dozen pairs which 
means that to keep him sup- 
plied with the average of 12 
pairs a, year he will need will 
require three pounds of wool, 
or almost half the wool that a 
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year. 
More for Summer 
“It requires more yards of 


in the army is made from 50% 
woollén material. Each shirt 
averages 12 oz. in weight and 
each pair of drawers averages 
10% ozs. Women get a wool 
and cotton jacket sweater of 
. material containing 50% wool; 
this weighs 20% ozs. 

Bringing these _ statistics 
down to terms of civilian con- 
sumption of these textiles, it is 
found that the restrictions 
placed on men’s clothing have 
contributed substantially to the 
needs of clothing the armed 
forces. Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board estimates that 
eliminating the extra pair of 
trousers with new suits saved 


to make about 370,000 battle- 
dress uniforms. It is claimed 
that eliminating cuffs of 
men’s trousers saved 139,000 
yards, or enough to make about 


Big Savings 
It is claimed that modifica- 
tions in men’s clothing, as in- 
troduced by W.P.T.B., should 
result in enough savings in 
materials to make one uniform 


‘for every soldier, sailor and 


airman in Canada’s armed 
‘forces, leaving enough left 
over to uniform every woman 
in the active service forces. 
This ‘brings the civilian re- 


material to make the summer strictions and the needs of the 
uniform jacket than it does for armed forces into perspective. 


the winter jacket or blouse, 


Tt explains the problem faced 


The, reason is that woollen —a two-fold one of securing 


goods used’ in military uni- 


enough wool and cotton ma- 


forms average from 54 to 56 terial for both civilian and 
inches in width while the cot- military needs and the other 
ton material used in the sum- problem of securing manufac- 


‘ mer kit averages from 30 to 36 


inches. A suit of combination cloth and to turn it into battle-: 


turing capacity to make the 


overalls. of the type given to | dress uniforms for the army, 
each soldier requires six yards. uniforms for the C.W.A.C,, or 
of cotton material. His sum-— » fer men and women of the 


\mer uniform jacket requires 


other services-and to provide 


three yards; his khaki shorts © each man and woman in civil- 


use another 2 1/5: yards. 


jan life with their essential 


* Winter manent for meh __ needs for clothing. 
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Cloth for Uniforms — 


‘Cattada Clothes t 


How Our Textile Industries Accomplished Tremendous Job 


While sittetiinntion of. cot- 
ton and wool by Canada’s tex- 


tile industry has.doubled since — 


the war began that flow has 
been diverted to military uses, 
civilian supply has been dras- 
tically neduced. Both to con- 


serve wool stocks and leave 


machines clear for war produc- 
tion civilian customers are now 
getting by on only something 
like 20% of the oeerre out- 
put. 

Behind that t: shift 
in production has the epic 
expansion of Canade’s armed 
forces. On top of clothing the 
600,000 Canadians now in the 
services the textile industry is 
meeting heavy commitments 


from the United’ Kingdom, is — 


supplying military clothing for 
use in South Africa, Russia, 


_ Egypt, Australia and others of is 


the United Nations. ; 
That switch over to a pre- 


dominant military production . 


has meant new demands on the 
textile industry’s know-how. 
There are types of military 
cloth which are not produced 
at all in peace time; spécifica- 
tions for all types of military 
cloth are rigid, demanding un- 
ceasing vigilance in their pro- 
duction. Frem its long years of 
production experience, the 
Canadian textile industry has 
drawn on its expert know- 
ledge to meet the great chal- 
lenge to clothe the forces. 

Biggest worry, however, to 
the textile makers has not been 
their production capacity to 
meet swelling military de- 
mands or their knoWledge to 
turn out new fabrics, but sup- 
plies of the raw materials out 
of which the cloth must be 
made. 

Of the 109 million Ibs. of 
greasy wool Canada consumed 
in 1941, we produced only some 
15%. Most of the balance came 
from Australia through pur- 
chases from the British Wool 
Board which handles the entire 
Australian wool clip. To help 
reduce the weight. on that long 
sea haul domestic wool produc- 
tion is being expanded, perhaps 
to 25% of consumption; use of 
new wool for civilian purposes 
has been slashed. 

Canada, of course, produces 
no cotton. Long reliant on UV. S, 
cotton, Canada was gradually 
turning more to the Brazilian 
product. Tightening of war 


conditions: in western hemis- 


phere waters, however, has 
meant, that cotton shipments 
must be fitted into the general 
shipping pattern. The shipping 
Situation Aas again entered im- 


Salvage plays an importa... part in clothing coming out of the “picking machine” after 


Canada’s fighting men. Here is salvaged wool 


portantly into the question of 
supply of the valuable Egyptian 
long fibre cotton. The long haul 
necessary has naturally tended 
to slow deliveries. 
Despite all these changed 
conditions in supply of cotton 
and wool the textile industry 
has been able to keep produc- 
tion at top levels. While de- 
liveries may have been slow, 
even disrupted, from time to 
time, the industry’s ability to 


. cope with such situations has 


been amply demonstrated by 
unfailing production. 


80% For War 


Orders placed by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply 
during the last few weeks are 
expected to mean that 80% of 
the woollen and worsted indus:- 
trial plant facilities in Ganada 
will be engaged for almost a 
year in making ee cloth- 
ing alone. 


Sufficient cloth has been or- 
dered to provide for the manu- 
facture of one million complete 
suits of battle dress and 500,000 
overcoats. The latest woollen 
and worsted orders of the Muni- 
tions Department total 8,461,000 
yards. Included were 5 million 
yards of drab serge, 1.8 million 
yards of drab frieze, 463,000 
yards of blue serge and 338,000 
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yards of naval serge. 
Such héavy orders are a tri- 


bute not only to the productive 


capacity of the industry but to . 


the quality of the product. 
Canadian made serge, used in 
the army battle dress, is tough 
and rugged material which 
General McNaughton has stated 
to be substantially more ser- 
viceable than battle dress serge 
produced in Great Britain. 


According to the Canadian 
Woollen & Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Association, cloth for 
military use is being produced 
at the rate of 19 million yards a 
year by the woollen and knit- 
ting industry. This represents 
a greater yardage for military 
purposes alone than was pro- 
duced before the war for civ- 
ilian use. 


Rate of military, blanket pro- 
duction is over a million a year. 
Socks and stockings for military 
use are being knitted at a rate 
of more than five million pairs a 
year, underwear at the rate of 
four million. In addition, large 
quantities of sweaters, gloves, 
cap comforts and so forth are 
being knitted. 


Scientifically Built 


The end product from all this. 
effort is something of which 
Canadian industry may - be 
proud. The scientifically~built 
uniform that covers. Canadian 
fighting men is of drab serge 
which weighs between 21 and 
22 ozs, to the yard. The aver- 
age soldier requires 3% yards. 
With this must go 2% yards of 
lining. _The completed — suit 
weighs from four to four and 
two-thirds Ibs., depending upon 
the size. - 


Simplification . 

As in making civilian clothes, 
there has been a streamlining 
programme in manufacture. of 
military uniforms for officers 
and warrant officers. Box 
pleats have been omitted from 
the breast pockets of tunics, and 
lower coat pockets have been 
simplified. The sleeves on of- 
ficers’ jackets now will be with- 
‘out ornament, since “built on” 
cuffs have been eliminated. 


These steps mean a standard- _ 


ized procedure for the com- 
panies which tailor uniforms, 


UNDERWEAR 


which it will be carded and spun into yarn. 


and there is an appreciable sav- 
‘ing in the amount of cloth re- 
quired. — 

Putting the troops in uniform 
has been a major factor in the 
tremendous increase in Cana- 
dian consumption of cotton and| 
wool. In 1938 the Canadian 
cotton industry consumed 141 
million Ibs. of raw cotton, and 
in 1941 it used 247 million Ibs. 
In 1938, we consumed 58 mil- 
lion Ibs. of greasy wool, and in 
1941 the total was 109 million 
Ibs. 


Between actual growing of 
the wool, and the finished pro- 
duct, there is a complicated 
‘series of operations. 


The wool must first be 
washed, dried and dusted. Then 
it is: blended for the carding 
operation, preparatory to spin- 
ning yarn. 


After the yarn is woven into 
cloth, the wool is inspected for 
various weaving defects: It is 
then ready for the ‘filling or 
felting operation, in which the 
cloth is impregnated with fill- 
ing materials, and passed 
through a series .of rollers: 
After the cloth is washed, it 
goes through about 20 opera- 
tions before its final a 
tion. ¢ 


New Profilams | 


' The achievement of industry 
in producing a great volume of 
cloth for military -purpeses ‘s 
rendered even more note- 
worthy by the fact that many 
types of such material are not 
ordinarily turned out in peace 
time, 


When war broke out, the 
woollen branch of the industry 
offered its service as a unit for 
the orderly production of wool 
textiles. The mills pooled their 
technical knowledge and ex- 
perience, loaned or exchanged 
raw materials, and within two 
months more: than 50 woollen 
plants in all parts of Canada 
were busy on military orders, 
This. co-operation was respons- 
ible for the quick production of 
the 18 types of cloth and four 
types of blankets required. 


While the demand for fabrics 
from the Dept. of Munitions & 
Supply is similar to that earlier 
in the war, in some instances 
greater proportions of rework- 
ed wools are allowed than was 
the case only a year ago. The 
development of mixtures in 
cloth weaving may well be one 
of the major postwar influences 
arising from wartime produc- 
tion, Wool and reyon are now 
being blended so expertly that 
the ‘fabric is distinguishable 
from all-wool only by the most 
expert eye. So satisfactory is 
the mixture that navy great- 
coats are now being made of 
wool, with a 30% rayon mix- 
ture. The combined yarns are 

preciably cheaper than 


also 
the f r product, ore 


An outstanding recent addi- 
tion tp the list of fabrics being 
produced is the cloth to meet 


e industry is turning out # spe 


Dare deen a 


aircraft fabric, Gow. fh for 


- powder bags. 
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Converting Cotton 

From the raw cotton to the 
finished cloth is a long series 
of operations which first sees 
the cotton spun into yarn, then 
woven into gre¥ cloth — the 
base product for the converting 
companies. The grey cloth is 
then bleached to remove un- 
wanted ingredients and dyed. 
Final step is to the finishing 
machine which restores bulk 
that the cloth has lost through 
the various processes. 


While this industry is gener- 
ally looked upon as well estab- 
lished with few new ideas 
sxoming in, wartime experience 
has actually fostered new tech- 
nological Meakin that 
will carry through into the days 
of peace. Scouring, dyeing, dry- 
ing and finishing operations 
have been greatly improved 
through increased use of spe- 
cialty chemicals and finishing 
agents. Drying speeds have 
been increased with package 
dyeing of yarns increasing in 
many establishments. New dry- 
ing equipment permits higher 
drying speeds with less damage 
to the’ material under -treat- 
ment. Use of synthetic resins 
has been increased to prevent 
shrinkage and creasing of cot- 
ton goods and also to improve 
color fastness on dyed ma- 
terials. 


It has been found that the 
type of uniform worn has a 
very important influence on the 
morale of its wearer. A cheer- 
ful fighting spirit is hard to 
maintain when'the soldier has 
to put up with clothing of in- 
ferior quality. 


_ Newy, Army 
nd Air Fore 


IMPSON’S Military Tailoring 
Shop offers expert service on great- 
coats for naval, army and airforce 
officers. Officially approved English 


fabrics, of a quality excellent in both 
appearance and serviceability—tailored- 


to-measure with careful attention to de- 


tails of cut and workmanship, in strict 


accordance with regulations. 


Ilustrated—Army officers’ greatcoat in 
the new “Alternative” model with con- 
vertible collar. 
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has its place in the pattern of victory 


To equip the armed forces of the Dominion has been & gigantic 
undertaking. The personal outfitting of the men has itself 
chatlenged the industrial capacity of Canada's textile mills fo.a | 
degree unthought-of before the war. Yet in every theatre of 
war, as well as in training camps here and abroad, Canadian 
soldiers, sailors and airmen wear mage eaten uniforms and 


other clothing. 
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Equipment Costs 2a 


‘Ten Sheep 


=~ ae He'Needs Their Wool for His Uniforms a cine A ciliate cogee 
=o. - Blankets, Needs a Whole Hide for His Boots, roin eleny into nis site and 
a Seventh-uere of Cotton land for His Web- te, fork 
bing and Lighter Clothing, 


These figures allow for waste 
in processing. 

Taking what may bea high 
figure for average yield of cot- 
ton, 270 lb. per acre, it appears 
that the most optimistic figure 
would have each.acre providing 
raw cotton sufficient. for initial 
equipment for 7% soldiers. 

In 1941 Canada produced 14.5 
million lb. of shorn wool from 
1,925,000 sheep. Final figures 
for 1942 are not yet available 
but it is probable that both the 
amount of wool, produced and 
the number of sheep shorn was 
well above the 1941 level. 

But using the 194] figutes as 





dustry. 

His 70 items of personal 
equipment are worth $189.44 
jn dollars, In ‘terms of business 
activity, they are worth ‘ten 
sheep, one steer, about a j 
geventh of an acre of cotton 

Here’s how it works out. 

It takes 80 Ib. of wool, as it 
comes from a sheep, to dress a 
Canadian soldier and provide 
him: with three blankets. In 
other words it takes the wool 
from 10 sheep to equip one 
fighting man, and each sheep 
grows only one fleece in’a year. 
To keep a soldier in training 
for one year and give him his 
jnitial equipment requires the 
wool from 26 sheep, or about 
200 Ib. 

Each soldier’s initial equip- 
ment takes about 36 lbs. of raw 
cotton. His web equipment 
alone requires 15 lb. of cotton. 


a base, it appears that Canada’s 
entire output of wool that year 
would have been sufficient to 
“keep less than 75,000 soldiers 
clothed for a year under train- 
ing conditions, or ‘to provide ~ 
initial equipment for about 
180,000: men. The rest of the 
requirements, and enough for 
essential civilian: needs, must 
be imported,. mostly from 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa or Argentina. — 


A soldier’s. equipment also 
requires metal. His rifle and 
bayonet ‘are almost: entirely 
made of metal—high grade al- 
loys at that. Other parts of. 


What a Soldier's Outfit Costs 


- Thus 100,000 sehliaes would 
require 3,500,000 Ib., ‘or 1,750 
tons, of metal. 


10 lb. of Leather 
\ Starting each soldier off 
with two pairs of ankle height ‘ 
boots, one pair of walking out 
shoes, and other iterns Tequir« 
ing leather, takes 10 lb. of 
' Jeather. This makes no allow- 
ance for replacements as he 
wears out his shoes or damages 
other equipment. It is only 
enough to supply one soldier 
with his original issue. 
What makes this amount of 
. leather even more important in 
terms of Canada’s total produc- 
tion of tanned leather is the fact 
that the army insists on using 
only the best grades. For the 
soles. of army ts, for ex- 
ample, only the thickest. and 
heaviest of sole leather is ac- 
cepted. 


ee ae oe Four, Boots. Per Hide 


* This means that only the - 
choicer portions of the hides 
can be used — but also means 
that soldiers’ feet suffer less. 
The army estimates that it can 
get four. boots—just enough to* 












































Equipment... $ 88.13 
$ 


Clothing .: $101.31 


Ground sheet... 66.66.05 181 
Field dressings Peeeeesce 24 
05 


; Blacking ........ score oie sik provide one soldier with his 
> ee - 4 Sieg ee ‘ 
— oe *) rp Boot dressing ....s++..... 5 — initial issue—from one hide. 
Se eS re Hand towels (2) »..+.... 42 This is only the beginning. 
Sweater ..... eteereeeres 1.58 Ee Comb sceeeawe eve eeerree 04 There are replacements to con- 
Winter cap ......ceeeses 1.20 eee “3 SOAtes et see eeees a sider, but here the estimates 
ia een tmedie odevnae o.tane = een ete sae j i 
Muffler F Kit bag eer Bae recmr must provide for a wide range 


Woollen underwear (2). . 4.62 | Brushes (5) sssese.e... 1.16  f Contingencies. Under ordin- 


Belt... ak phe Y Rabie Getle odeic sg. 99 ary active service usage while 
Cotton shizt (2) ..0..... 256 # Table knife ...s.0...... 18 training, the army estimates 
Walking out dres.: i Clasp knife s..0++.s..:.. 118 | that each soldier will need two 
Diitorim |.'.5.4 BEES 14.40 Spoon ...... Jotbotaess au cee suits of battledress each year. 

: Holdall ....cesecee. ss» 17 If he goes into action this might 
Shoes, pr. ......-.++++ » 44 Housewife ...cce0...«:++ ‘51 =—s easily mean two suits each 
Waterproof coat eesces. 8.05 PEED as iys's Kad We ca e's wees 34.30 month; if he encounters gas, it 
Field cap .......... wegen... 30e Bayonet and scabbard .. 6.35 4 probably medns immediate re- 
Comforter cap. ..... sine ae Bottle of ofl ........ .-++ 33" “placement of his entire uni- 


Rifle pullthrough ...... 16 


Overalls (2)'.. pbs stibed> be 5.40 Rifle sling fic Bhs deevesy: ‘24 


} 


Cetton underwear (2) .. © 1.46 


form, as gas is invariably de- 
structive of textiles which are 


; Steel helmet ........... 2.39 F 

Socks, prs. (4) ..'.......% 144 i Anti-gas respirator: not specially treated. 

Woollen gloves .........' 59 § 4 ti as mee Socks Sch Month 
Boots, prs, (2) |-.soeve.s IGMP ( Haversack....-sseecse<s- 1.27 The army orders the equiva- 
Canvas shoes ........... 1.89 ‘ Anti-dimming ......... 15 lent of about 12 pairs of socks 
Web anklets .....sesesss 47 3 Ration bag oe eS oan voneve 4 annually for each soldier on 
Badges: wegen Si we Geeee me active service. The air ‘force 
Arm, prs. (4) ......0... 2 Reet sails “anaen/ this: 7 does not require quite so many. 
Unit, prs. (4) eeesesecs 20 Water-bottle ee Edel 85 All of this adds up to a tre- 
Cap 2.56 Seécae OB Bottle carrier .......... 4s. Mendous job for Canadian in- 


dustry, The largest portion of 
the personal equipment given 
to éach soldier is the product 
of the textile industry, or uses a 
textile product at some stage in 
its manufacture. Even his boots 
require cotton linings, and his 
web equipment is made of cot- 
ton. His rifle is carried in a 
\ sling made of cotton. And it is 
important to remember thats 
: ' || Canadian industry is not only, 
producing all the personal 
equipment needed by the men 
and women in our own armed 
forces, but is also making mil- 
lions of yards of cloth, thou- 


Web braces (2) ...:.... 198 
Waist belt ..... i Ss 1,03 
Haversack straps (2) ... 1.0 
Web. straps (2) .....+..0 34 


Braces -. ** ere eeeee* 27 ; 
Boots laces” eeeeceeseoee 02 cr i 


Trade Channels | 

The war has brought an op- 
portunity for Canadian indus- 
try to reverse some of the old 
established trade channels, It 
used to be true, for example, 
that Canadian textile makers 
met mu¢h competition from 
British manufacturers shipping 
cotton and woollen goods to 
this country. Today, Canadian 
manufacturers: -are shipping 
millions of yards of both kinds 


RVI SE 


=. of cloth overseas, much of it to 
Be Great Britain itself. 
es Some of this is being paid for 
f % by the United States under its 
to é. lease-lend aid to the Allies, but 
ire it has been found that only 
is Canadian mills are equipped ta 


turn out the types of cloths 
wanted by the British. Ameri- 
can army uniforms are gener- 
ally made from a finer type of 
wool serge. 


80°% For War 

What this problem of pro- 
ducing personal equipment for 
the armed forces invo may 
be estimated from the fact that 
orders. for military clothing 
now on hand will require up- 





from Canada to Cairo 


We are grateful that peacetime experience, facilities and 
personnel have enab!ed iis io meet unprecedented demands 
for war production needs, : 


TENTS for Canada’s: camps or Libyan desert warfare. 


TARPAULINS for. army.transport. SLEEPING BAGS. § 9: yn hai pin — we 
for northern: outposts. HAMMOCKS for the ‘Navy. ” AGehee leiintl plakte toe 
BREN GUN: COVERS. GAS MASK HOLDERS, almost a year. Recently Canada 


.ANKLETS, SHIRTS. and SUMMER UNIFORMS —. ' 


| these'and many other items aregin service where  Wieg 
| us ‘Quality in Quantity’ Counts oo eee 
| 


Woops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Limited 


Toronto HULL, QUEBEC Welland 





Mimeendl 


_Winip- aia 


sands of pairs of boots, for our |. 
Allies. | 














‘ ewentets, mufflers, yi and. 
' other items, At the ‘same time, . 


an adequate supply is being . 
maintained for the civilian 
population... : 

The job isa daliplieated one,” 
with the woollen mills produc- 
ing 31 different types ‘of cloth 
for military purposes and four 
types of blankets. The cotton | 
mills turn out 17 different types ' 
of cloth for personal: equipment ' 
stich as clothing and web equip- | 
ment, more than 20 other types 
of cotton ’ fabrics: Canadian 
knitting: mills are’ turning ‘out ’ 
33 different types of knit goods 
for military use. ~ 


A lot of ‘special types of cloth 
have been developed, and in 
dozens, of other cases regular 
lines have been adapted, for 
military use... Serge for the 


Canadian navy has to.meet one . 


type of specifications; that for 
South Africa a different set. “A 
special type of cloth, known as 
“internment jacket cloth,” 
clothes internees. Another type, 
known as “fearnought cloth,” 
is for “flash clothing” and is a 
fire-resistant cloth used by the 
navy. ; 

‘One kind of cloth goes into 
caps for winter wear; another 
into greatcoats; uniforms and 
even. badges take their own 
type. 

There ‘are woollen cloths 
used for munitions, and for 
naval signal flags. Altogether, 
the Canadian textile industry is 
turning out 31 different types of 
woollen cloth, four types of 
cloth fof munitions and bunt 
ing, and four types of blankets. 

The job being done by the 
knitting industry this year will 
tax its facilities to the limit. 

Right now, the knitting mills 
are turning out a long list, of 
articles for the army, navy and 
air force, both men and women., 
In addition there are heavy 
orders for» exports that have 
come from Britain and other 
parts of the Empire. 

The result of this is that 





























fighting. unit. Only with 
proper, well-fitfed, reliable 
web equipment can each 
mon be fully efficient in, his 
4 tosk. 












































































™ —R. CW. photo. 
- Makers of's —_ | 
° Camouflage neta ie 


f Camouflage helmet nets. 
® Harness webbing . for 
parachutes. 
e Shroud, cords for, flere 
‘chutes. 


® Shroud cords for, para- 
chutes. } 


® Shell box handles. 
® Ducks for auto trains. 
All kinds of ducks. 


~ 


” Canadien: Army’ phate. 


Whether it be for training in Canada, of for land, sea or air 
fighting in the, far-flung battle areas of the world, Granby 
Elastic Web of Canada Limited is glad to be. helping the | 
men of the Allied forces in their fight for Freedom. 
~+K.C.A.F. phote. 


Granby Elastic. Web of Canada Ltd. 


Makers of all types of textile products * 


GRANBY; - =. ‘QUEBEC 
Wood Cellulose but it is only since the begin- 


ning of the war that research 
For Explosives 


and development adapted wood 
Several million dollars a year 


pulp to the manufacture of 
nitrocellulose, the base for cer- 
are being saved.in Canada in tain types of high explosives. 
the manufacture of military 
explosives through the use of 


The use of cellulose-bearing. 
wood pulps has eliminated the 

wood pulp as a source of cellu- 

lose instead of cotton linters. 


importation of ‘cotton linters, 
Canada is one of the first of 
the United Nations to adopt” 
Wood cellulose has been used 
in Cahada for a good many 
years in cellophane and rayon, 











clothing, woven and knitted, 
has becomé a munition of war. 
It is so recognized in Britain 
where posters are prominently 
displayed urging textile work- 
ers to “Spin to Win” and stress- 
ing that “Guns are no Use to a 
Soldier unless he has Clothes 
and Equipment.” These posters 
point out that a first essential is 
to clothe and equip a soldier 
with his personal needs. After 
that he is ready to receive and 
use his guns, his tanks, and his 
ships. 


large ‘scale production of mili- 
tary explosivés from her own 
domestic supplies of chemical 
wood pulps. 





‘CAN ADA’S LARGEST TAILORS 
TACKLE THEIR BIGGEST JOB 





















































fortably clothed in 


upon them. 


, are — ‘devoted to 


‘TIP. 


SINCE 1939 Tip Top Tailors has taken on a 
| bigger job than it has ever known before: That 
._ Job is to keep the men of our armed forces-com- 


forms that more than meet the demands made. 


_Tip Top Tailors today is an arsenal devoted to © 

production for victory. ‘Hundreds of additional 

workers, larger quantities of the latest type. of . 
/~ gew equipment and all our thoughts and energies 


Boulevard Drive, Toronto. ae } a 
SERVING THE FINEST. ARM 





_, We.are, nevertheless, still making clothing for 
_ Civilian needs in proportion to the time and 
facilities left to. us for this type of production. 
That is why you-may be asked. to wait longer 
than usual for Golisery of yons new Tip Top 
» suit or Sey Be 


af 5 G3, eM ax 


well-made, good-fitting uni- ! 


We" eds tous" ‘Civilian customers are glad to 
_ Coroperate: ‘with.us, because many of them tell us 

so. Untilmore peaceful days, therefore, produc- 
re for Victory will be our Number One job. 


TOP. TAILORS 





this vital task. ; 
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To Canada’s fighting men, for 
from their homés and scattered 
throughout the Dominion, ‘the 
“movies” have made the grim 
business of wax»a little more 
pleasant. An evening of enter- 
tainment such as he was accus- 
tomed to get at his home town 
theatre is one of the most im- 
portant additions to morale 
of World War II. 

Good indication of just how 
much the troops Want this type 
of entertainment is the way 
they pour into the camp 
theatre. Over a recent two- 
week period the Knights of Co- 
lumbus organization at Camp 
Borden reported 26 showings 
to over 17,000 uniformed. men. 
Camp Borden also, has movies 
shown by the ¥. M. C, A., Cana- 
dian Legion and Salvation 
Army, all of which meet with 
similar heavy crowds. Attend- 
ance at mili theatres 
throughout Canada is now run- 
ning at a rate of wel] over 17.5 
million persons-annually. ‘ 


Early Start eit 


The war was not long under * 
4 


way when it was realized that 
motion pictures had an import- 
ant part to play in maintaining 
soldier morale. Under author- 
ity of the Dept. of National De- 
fense in early 1940 there was 
formed the Navy, Army, Air 
Force Films Committee to act 
as a clearing house between 
film distributors and the serv- 
ice organizations which would 
show the films to the fighting 
men. 

N. L. Nathanson became 
honorary chairman and John A. 
Cooper honorary secretary. of 
the Committee which started 
out to take care of only some 30 
camps. There are now about 
400 ‘places where films are 
shown to uniformed men and to 
keep the machines busy some 
6,000 reels of film are required. 
Camps throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland are supplied. 


Much Co-operation 

The success that this form of 
entertainment has met is a re- 
flection ‘of the considerable 
amount of co-operation that has 
been ineeffect throughout the 
whole setup. One of the most 


tangible indications of this co- ~ 


operation is the:fact that rental 





of the films costs the four serv- © 
_ ice organizations something 
, over $200,000 annually. If the 
. distributors charged regular 


rates that figure would ap- 
proach the half million dollar 
mark, 

The business is dividéd 


among half a dozen different. 


distributors to ensure a con- 
tinuous flow of films and a con- 
stant change of product, The 
services co-operate among 
themselves by lending films to 
each other. Theatres which pay 
high prices for first-run privi- 
leges have in many cases waiv- 
ed their right so that fighting 


men. ¢can get their movies 


“fresh.” 


Get 16 mm. Copies 
A large problem was getting 
16 mm. copies of current re- 
leases—ordinary movie size 
being 35 mm., The small size 
was decided pon due to-the 
difference in. equipment cost. 
Equipment to show 35 mm. 


tion. One of this series “Chur- 
chill’s Island” was the winner 


of a special Academy Award: 


for the best documentary war 
film in 1941 and was chosen to 
lead off the “World in Action” 
series of documentary films of 
all United Nations governments 
distributed _ throughout the 


_ U. S., Great Britain, Australia, 
South . 


New Zealand, India, 
Africa and the Latin Americas. 

The Canada Carries On series 
tells in a dynamic way the 
story of Canada at war, ex- 
plains some of the elements of 


From Home Front to Fighting Fronf Motion 
Pictures Help Sustain Spirits and _ Develop 
Skills for the Tasks of War 


film costs some $5,000 compared 
with around $600 for the 
smaller size, ‘The Committee 
ironed out that problem’ with 
New York representatives of 
U. S. film producers. 
* About 400 projectars have 
been bought from ‘the U. ‘S. 
each costing some $450, which 
has been borne by the service 
organizations. A further prob- 
lem has’ been training operators. 
The service representative at 
each camp is usually capable of 
running the machine while 
most of the operators are usu- 
ally members of the armed 
services, those with a _ bent 
for electrical apparatus being 
preferred. ; 
Heavy stress is, laid “upon 
keeping the programmes up to 
date. An ordinary military 
camp show runs from 1% to 2 


_ hotrs including a feature pic- 
‘ture and various short subjects. 
“Soldiers see exactly the same 


pictures as civilians, but usu- 
ally a little later than first-run 


global’ strategy. Some issues 
have displayed an almost un- 
cahny news sense. “War 
Clouds in the Pacific” was is- 
sued ten days before Pearl 
Harbor was attacked; “Hitlers 
Plan,” based on Mediterranean 
strategy was released on almost 
the same day that Rommel 
started the drive that carried 
him to El Alamein; “Road to 
Tokyo” was well in production 
telling the story of the Pacific 
coast front line when Dutch 
Harbor was bombed. 

. Example of professional 
opinion on these Canadian doc- 
umentaries is the comment of 
the American publication 
“Business Screen Magazine:” 
-- “Through each of these war 
front films there runs the 
tightening, toughening pat- 
tern of the new warfare, the 
hard-hitting strategy of. at- 
tack, To awakening and badly 


shaken United Nations, sat: ~ 


charine-fed and complacence-. 
dulled too long, they offer ‘a 


_ offensive, refute the old argu- 
ment that motion ‘picture 
matinee ete: inGoeneten etl 
in escape.” 


Speed Production 


smashing, screen -counter- 


Along with letting Canadians ~ 


"generally know what all the 


shooting is about; the motion 
picture industry has been help- 
ing to speed things on the pro- 
duction line. When workers do 


“ not grasp how their individual 
jobs fit into the wartime pat- 


tern they are apt to view their 
daily round without imagina- 
tion. As a result, morale sags 
and production is hurt. Main- 


‘aA tenance of industrial morale has. 


been recognized as a vital nec- 
essity. Many companies are 
spending much time and effort 
in stimulating worker en- 
thusiasm. In this regard motion 
pictures have made.a substan- 
tial contribution. 

The’ National Film Board, 
through such films as “Fighting 
Ships,” “Thank You, Joe,” and 
“Keep 'Em Flying” shown to 
war workers throughout the 
Dominion have given .a 
new pride in their jobs to the 
people who produce ships, 
tanks and planes. © 


Industry at War 


Associated Screen News Ltd. 
has played a very impertant 
part in helping to tell the story 
of Canadian industry at war. 
One of their first productions 
for Canadian industry after 
outbreak of war was “Motors 
on. the March” for General 
Motors of Canada. This pre- 
sented visually how this com- 
pany quickly geared itself to 
the war tempo. Conceived pri- 
marily as a tribute to employ- 
ees, engineers and executives 
of General Motors, this early 
war production pointed the way 
for similar efforts by other 
Canadian companies. 


War’s impact on,a public” 


utility -has been ~filmed in 
“Keepers of the Light” pro- 
duced by Associated Screen for 
the Ontario Mydro-Electric 


‘ Power Commission. This show- 
~~, ed the rising clouds of war and 
“how power 


workers’ have 
fought to supply the increasing 
demands for industrial power 
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FABRICS FIGHT TOO! 


In the thick of the struggle for Victory, along with the. 
Dominion’s fighting men and their Sanadian-made . . 
tanks, guns, planes ‘and! munitions, are ‘the sturdy 


fabrics that make up their uniforms and other clothing. 


# 


Unspectacular as this type of war production may 
seem, it is vital. We are proud to have a share in this 
effort. 


Today our woollen section i is working.100 per cent on 
war production, while our worsted section is 85 per cent 


devoted to government orders. 


From our civilian customers who feel the force of this 


diversion we are sure of receiving a patriotic.apprecia- 
tion. They, like we, know that nothing matters now but 
Victory. 


LIMITED. 
SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


~ Paton Manufacturing Company | 


Massey-Harris in “The Part 
We Play” showed how the com- 
pany’s © skill has 
been turned to creation of tools 
of war, and at the same time 
emphasited the need for effi- 
ciency in farm operation. As an 
important farm - implement 
_ maker this company pointed out 


that food is also a vital weapon 


of war. 
Such films as these enjoy a 
plants in which they were 


made, Workers take a healthy | 


ptide in the knowledge that the 
work they are doing is being 
shown visually and factually to 
a wide Canadian audience, 
Instructional Work 
Films are ‘also being much 
used for instructional work 
both in industry and the armed 


4 forces. Visyal presentation of 


machine operations clearly 
shows the correct steps in their 
proper order} retention of facts 
is claimed to be considerably 
higher when presentation is 
made orally and visually at the 
same time; slow motion, magni- 
fied views and ‘animated! dia- 


' grams make technical explana- 


tions more simple. Only a 
handful of men can be brought 
close to an actual machine in 
explaining its operation, but 


‘when that operation is shown 


in motion pictures a hundred 
or more men can be, brought 
close to the machine, able to 
see each detail. 

An interesting sidelight on 
the industrial use of films is 
provided by Research Enter- 
prises Ltd., first maker of fine 
optical glass in Canada. Born 
of wartime necessity, this com- 
pany decided to make a com- 
plete record of its production 
processes on film. The film was 
produced without thought of 
public showings; it is used for 
company records only. It has 
been shown to employees, so 
that a worker in one depart- 
ment will understand his rela- 
tion to the entire production 
process. 
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Along with raising a con-— 
siderable sum of money, the 
Victory Loan campaigns have 
also provided considerable 
stimulus to national morale. 
Here again the motion picture 


industry, has been prominent. — 


The. Dominion’s lead- 
ers in these bond selling cam- 
paigns have spoken to the gen- 


eral public and to local district 


workers through motion pic- 
tures. Special films have been 
produced to show before can- 
vassers. Both instruction and 
inspiration for the task were 
provided in thege presentations; 
tools with which the-canvassers 
would work were shown and 
supporting publicity was illus- 
trated. These productions were 
in addition to the dramatized 
trailers prepared for theatrical 
showings for the National War 
Finance Committee making 
direct public appeal for Loan 
subscription, 


Rounded Pattern 


The Canadian motion picture 
trade has thus worked out for 
itself a well-rounded pattern in 
aiding the war effort with its 
product bejng used from the 
firing line to the production 
line. Entertainment and in- 
struction is given to the armed 
forces; similar instruction and 
a morale lifting influence is 
given to industrial workers; the 
general public is inspired by 
hard-hitting visual presenta- 


t 


In the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum 
factory, Tarpaulin Duck by the tens of 
thousands of yards is being proofed against 
flame, gas, mildew and the Arctic weather. 
This duce is used for truck tarpaulins, cargo 

» gun. covers, anti-gas fabrics ond 
many lead purposes by the Navy, Army, 
Air Force and Merchant Matine. 


Riles in tlie pane) ci tight tb lated olligs 


Dominion: Ollcloth &° Linoleum “priority 
loftie wibeng ie wa time 


« 


tion of the Dominion at: war. 
The’ wartime importance ‘of 
this industry has been high- 
lighted by President Roosevelt: 
“The American motion pic- 
ture is one of our most effec- 
tive media in informing and 


entertaining our citizens. The‘ 
motion picture must remain ; 


te eR ey Te te 


~ free insofar as national secur. 


ity will permit. I want no cen. 
sorship of the motion picture; 
I want no restrictions placed 
thereon which will impair the 
usefulness of the film other 
than those very necessary re- 
strictions which the dictates 
of safety make imperative.” 





Use of Camouflage 
In Modern Warfare 


The scientific refinements of 
modern war have forced man 
to go back to the ancient busi- 
ness of blending himself in 
with his background. During 
1914-18, camouflage was used 
a good deal, but not nearly so 
widely as today. The airplane, 
of course, has been one of the 
factors responsible for this. 

Experts in the art of camou- 
flage, however, admit that it’s 
practically impossible to fool 
the aerial camera, which bores 


into places where the naked ‘ 


eye doesn’t see anything 
wrong. Photos taken from 
great altitudes may now be en- 
larged until every small detail 
of the ground stands out 
plainly. 

The peculiar part of modern 


‘camouflage is the fact that 


color is not such an important 






“ We also make: 
AEROPLANE PARTS — Aluminum hydro-press 
Le are formed a ore: large hydraulic 
a wa flame proof, ame pronl, gix pico! proof, 
ie Trucks, = ae Ney ghd: the Merchant 
‘ taeibche nc fortis Matbchan 
-@ Mating, for taaks and es se M a. 


PRIORITY PRODUCTS 


thing as most people telieve, 
For the concealment of objects 
from the aerial camera it’s the 
texture and shadow that 
counts. 

Strange as it seems, a black 
roof photographs light gray or 


' even white from the air, while 


a field of golden grain photo- 
graphs black. It is all a matter 
of shadow> If a truck has just 
passed over the wheat fields, it 
will leave light tracks, because 
it has pressed down the wheat 
stalks so that they reflect the 
light from their .sides. 

The Germans have tried to 
fool our bombers and observers 
by changing the whole appear- 
ance of a.city. They have 
changed the shape of a lake by 
filling in bays with great plat- 
forms of planking made to re- 
semble actual. ground. 
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| Making the 


Cloth economies, introduc- 
tion of mass production tech- 
nigue, outstanding co-operation 
on the part of wofkers—these 
gre the “secret weapon” the 
tailofing industry is using to. 
establish remarkable records in 
military uniform production. 

With 80% of its production 
© facilities turned over to war 
™ work already, and some units 
in the industry expanding their 
| capacity still further, the’ in- 
© gustry anticipates the greatest 
yolume of output in history in 
1943, The “backlog” of orders 
on hand means capacity oper- 
ation for well over a year, even 
if no further orders are placed. 


Profits Secondary 
“This tremendous © war 
business returns ‘very small 
profit—much lower than or- 
dinary civilian business—but 























we are glad to do it,” aleader 


in the industry said recenfly. 
“The standardized type of 
product asked for by the mili- 
tary services allows a certain 
adaptation to mass produc- 
tion technique but this isn’t 
being allowed to interfere 
with the quality of products 
turned out. We are building 
just as much quality into our 
war products as we always 
have into civilian output.” 
What this executive said was 
in reference to his particular 
company but it is true of the 
industry at large. Firms well 
known in the tailoring business 
-—Tip Top Tailors, Eaton’s, 
Workmens, Devonshire Clothes, 
Pollocks and others—are com- 
bining to turn important peace- 
time business into even more 
important wartime business, 


While standardizatien has 


played a key part in achieving 
maximum wartime production 
in tailoring plants, military 
production is not quite as 
simple as the ordinary civilian 
might think. The standard 
army issue, for instance, must 
be made in 30 c*'zes.... and 






each size requires several sets 
of patterns. The Department 
of Munitions and Supply pat- 
terns and sizes don’t correspond 
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Perhaps the most important | 
single item of tailored military 


@lothing is ‘battle dress, of . 


which the Munitions Depart- 
ment has ordered no less than 
1,4 million the last four, months. 


If you were to pass througha 


battle dress “production. line,” 





The first step.in making khaki uniforms is laying out 

in many layers, then marking on the pattern so that a n 

uniforms can be made at one cutting. Laying out the patterns is an 
* art, and a skilled worker cuts foes a minimum. 


you would note the unbeliev- 
able speed with which finished 
units can be assembled. 


The early stages, of, pattern 
cutting and cloth cutting re- 
quire relatively few workers. 
Electric cutting knives will 
carve up as much as 25 thick- 
nesses of cloth for battle dress, 
and the cutting and ticketing 
of each individual part.of the 
battle dress isn’t so big a job. 


Next on the production line 
come batteries of power-driven 
sewing machines with men and 
women each concentratigg on 
some individual job in the: as- 
sembling of the final garment. 
It is in this department that 
rapid work and close concen- 
tration of effort are yielding 
high war production “divi- 
dends.” 













RUMPEL FELT CO. 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 
Felts for Every Purpose 


ONTARIO 








READY FOR ACTION! 


These are days of ruthless 
testing when only the best 
"4 survive. For any product to 
be found worthy to serve in | 
this fateful struggle — that 
is the supreme reward for | 
years of conscientious effort. ‘ » 
In'the face of today’s rigid | ~ 
requirements, so highly i ai 
regarded are the various 
products of International 
Paints that this world-wide 
* paint organization is a fore- 
most supplier of paints and 
finishes for Allied fleets, 
aeroplanes, railroads and 
industries going all‘out for 







Battle ‘dress is ote ato Toe nog i 


ert 
simple but there are still mahy °' of study: and’ 
gues ripe ible pt one eligi baign giehgead ection 
f ed suit contains 99 pieces — ‘It is strongly reinforced at any 
of cloth and lining, 46 in-the _ point ‘of special strain, Each is 
tunic, 53 in the pants. There are to careful inspection. 
altogether 120 operations inthe. ' to-make certain there are no 
making of a uniform; and the © flaws in enigayat ‘or workmah- 
task of sewing on 40 buttons’is ‘p 


material. 
mber of 


classed as one’ operation, All’ 
buttons are concealed. This 


‘ serves the dual purpose of 


eliminating the chance; that a 
gleaming button might reveal 
the position of a soldier in = 
action, and of doing away with 
the arduous task of button . 


_ Shining. , 


From the standpoint of value 
in use, désign of the Canadian 
battle dress is tops. When the 
winds are raw and chilly, it can 
be closed up nearly as tight and 
snug as an insulated house, but 
under the arms there are venti- 
lators about as Big as a pea.: 
One of the smoothest pieces of 
machinery to be seen in the 


... Ship. - 


Cloth econbuiles have ly 


' mentioned as/-one important 


factoriin seturing:a substantial 


war produetjon. 


. Battle dress, for instance, 
’t involve a big. overlap. 


* beyond the top of the trousers; 
: and there is no vest. to. worry 


about. Linings‘and buttons 


don’t require nearly” as much 


material .as the: ordinary ci- 
villan ‘product, . 


| Labor. Also Releaied 


- Besides the economy, exer- 


cised in turning out products _ 


dor the services, the Wartime 


‘ Prices and Trade Board gulings 


have resulted in a substantial 
reduction in cloth that would 
otherwise have_been used by 
civilians. In this regard, the 
saving has not only been re- 
flected in larger quantities of 
eloth ‘available for war work, 
buti a substantial. amount of 
"labor has Ais been released Yor 
handling 
A trip through the plant of 
a tailoring firm employing 2,400 
people shows how’ quality is 
being stressed in war produc- 
tion. The military serge re- 
ceived for uniform manufac- 
ture is already pre-shrunk, but 


isput through a special shrink- . 


ing machine ‘again. 

The cloth is also inspected 
for any defects, which are cut 
out before material is put into 
manufacture. Linings are also 
shrunk. The Munitions and 
Supply. Department provides- 
inspectors, but the firm has its 
Own inspection staff go over 
outfits first, so war work actu- 
ally undergoes a higher degree 
of inspection than even goods 


, Supplied for men 


oby the best button-hole oper- 



































tailoring establishment ‘is that 
which punches these holes in 
the cloth, then.sews the edges, 
more neatly than could be done 


for civilians. 

In laying out patterns for the 
cloth, attention is paid to hav- 
ing good designers on the job. 
They may.save as much as two 


Raw Materials From. 
South America Help | 


The United Nations |’ 


It is as a sotirce of raw materials that Brazil and all Latin / 
America is probably for some time going to be of most help. 

What are the strategic taw materials in which the southern 
continent can help us most? 


COLOMBIA — is producing 
important amounts of. petrol- 
eum:and platinum. One need 
not emphasize the importasce - 
of either for modern warfare. 
Together with Canada, Colom- 
bia could just about meet total 
U.S. platinum need. 


ECUADOR — to continue 
down the west coast —could 
produce substantial amounts of 
cinchona bark, a source of quin- 

‘ones kapok and rubber. Other 

han these potentials, Ecuador , 
ees little vital contribution > 
at the present time. 

PERU — is an important 
world producer of copper, some - 
of the’biggest mines there being 

U. S.-owned. The vital alloy- 





. the “most. thickly cali 
South American republic is 
mainly important as a source 
of:wo@l, more hides and tanning 
extract. 

BRAZIL—One of the world’s 
largest countries, just a little 
smaller than Canada, and the 
world’s richest grab bag of po- 
tentiality, is a vital contributor 
in many respects. Her rubber 
‘production declined far. since 
the rich pioneer days of thé 
last century. Her. production 
now is relatively slight; can be 
enormously increased, doubt- 
less. will be if there could be 

















war market for natural rubber; 
that we won't all be/riding and 
wearing synthetic, Bauxite, the 


ite is another wartime essential 
for us. So is manganese, fibres 
and vegetable oils. s 

If the war were to last long 
enough, Brazil might well be- 
come an important contributor 
to our supply of arms and am- 


special wartime need, Peru 
could produce more ‘tungsten, 
sizeable volume of rubber. 


CHILE — is another great 
copper producing country, 
again with much of it in Ameri- 
can hands. She produces some 
lead. Her iodine production.is 
an important source for us. Her 
production of a strong fibre 
useful for the making of rope 
assumes particular interest 
with the closing of the Far 
. | East, 


THE ARGENTINE —supplies 
i North America with over, 80. 
million pounds of quebracho— 
used in tanning. Most of the. 
hides imported into +North 
America come from that 
country too. She is a vast wool. 
producer and with ett inereas 
ed difficulty of get hg ade- 
imperilled, Argentine flocks ¢ _eourse Canada’s fabulously, 


will likely continue to be cloth- ¢ rich source of ee - Mi 
our 


ing and. blanketing many 
great sources'of pet 


steel capacity, her machine tool 
and industrial capacity. ‘The 
vast plant of Brazilian Trac- 
tion Co. which can and does all 
sorts of jobs front re-building 
street cars and buses to build- 
ing large hydraulic power and 
electrical equipment could cer- 
tainly, given the opportunity, 
do a swift and most creditable 
job of gun, shell, or tank pro- 
duction, 

BRITISH GUIANA—long an 
important military outpost on 
the ‘Caribbean , and wa 


s, 


North American: troops... Vage- © 
table oilsare another important 
wartime contribution. And ~ , or 
while the Argentine is rather 
poor in minerals, her output.of. 
the important antimony and 
| tungsten rien a | 
RUGUAY — in 80 


pe 
4 x. = *, : 54s. BN. 
Nee RS. OR aM! a tip 

ge He ne a5 


reasonable assurance Of a post- ~ 


ing .element, vanadium, is ‘ ' 

another important wartime ore of aluminum, is another re- 
product. Her petroleum pro- source that is almost certain to . 
duction is sizeable. To meet - Show great expansion. Chrom- 


munitions with her growing” 


the ‘Alaska highway. — 


Greater Efficiency Now 


Military tailoring business is 
much more éfficient thar’when 
the business was new. People 


had to be trained for the world | 


This was expensive. The/train- 
ing period is farin’the past now, 
however, and production is 
carried onin a fairly even flow. 

A considerable « expansion’ 
of production ° facilities, ‘has 
taken place to cope with war 
tailoring: One company ‘tem- 
Nporarily turned its cafeteria 
over to’ this, 

To prevent any interruption, 


some firms now maintain their '. 


own machine shops,, where 


equipment can be “repaired” 


without sending it out. Cost is 
often lower in doing such work: 
within the plan ~ 


Establishmentsi in Forces 


Military tailoring isn’t. con- - 


fined to civilian establishments,’ 
however, Both the army.and 
air force maintain their own 
tailoring units. 

The army ordnance corps has 
tailoring establishments right 
across the country that play an 
important part. Their function 

‘is 4 dual ones— fitting. people 
who take odd sizes, and repair- 
ing: uniforms.. This last is a 


really big job. with the number, i: 


of men-now in our army. 

Even though “standard issue” 
now comes in. 30 sizes, making 
outfits for “out-of-proportion” 
personne] is an ever-growing 
task. ia 


- 


Allows Reissue 

Every time a unit goes: over- 
seas the Ordnance Corps has a 
big job of reconditioning. Old 
uniforms are fumigated, clean- 
ed and repaired in readiness for 
reissue to other units. 
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Besides the @ailoring depots, 


' each unit’ has -its own tailor, 


who leoks after minor repairs: 

The Canadian women's atmy 
corps has an establishment ‘in 
Ottawa’for turning’ out’ special 
size. garments. Ifa. recruit in 
Toronto, can’t. be ‘fitted with 


standard issue, measurem ients. 
are included in the “size: roll” « “ 


and forwarded to. Ottawa, 
where the required uniform 
will be tailored on what is prac- 
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. tically. a custom-made basis. 


‘The air force—with a smaller 
number of enlisted men than 
the: ‘army, only recently de- 


~ cided: to set up tailoring estab- 
_>lishments. The first. one is in ~ 


Toronto, ‘They will. confine’ 


- their activities:to recondition- 
_ inig’and repairing uniforms. 
‘ Decision! to-go into the tailor- 


ing business was prompted by 
the tremendous demand for 
uniforms and the desire to help 


ec ae ee 


“That Hun’s Lucky to 
‘Know What Hit Him!” 


; © “Why he’s still alive ie one wtirecte: How he 
\ ciialdl-boll: lst of then -taneduite, pile 
Rae: bear Sis sats he dengeeete lang. hetay 
ina prison gamp.” 
‘When — of our newest fighter planes lets go at 
strikes! The effect is not one 
invader, but of blasting it to pieces. 
speed of sound... 
t reach new high 
that firepower which 
t of opposition. 


ree produced the Bell _— 

amines epublic Thunderbolt. 

gebeed apn hood Liga Sno aan ve of the many 
— which are letting evil feel 
; ~ally-every bomber and 

continent, Thompson 

bh craft and enging parte vital to the 

Hardened and ground to those precision stand- 

ards essential for wartime 

are contributing added s 


altitudes. Thom 
D “hours or more Siteny 


. Around the clock, seven days a week, batteries 


roaring Thompson forges are never stilled, as 
“Thompsonites” work at tops and skill to help 
shape the wea with ‘w their sons are 
“ _ fighting — the weapons they. need to win. 
_ UTIMOMPSON: PRODUCTS LTD. e 4ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
_ Other ; 
sci, red? Dost, dpe 
Manofactu 


" pEVONSHIRE, CLOTHES” took its — 
"place before the war as a name associated 
© \ ich & quality, which discriminating men, 
: demanded... « Today this label is ¢atally 
at war — the men of Canada’s armed 
~- forces prond to wear uniforms made by 


OUR FACTORIES ON 
- RULLSCALE WAR PRODUCTION 


Io every ‘minute of the day the needles 
«click to turn out.aniforms for Canada’s 
be |” growing: military organization—the men 
©. gad wodken engaged in this’ exential 
industry keenly alive to their country’s 
needs... . . Careful workmanship as well - 
as dial: quantity are the products 
; oe 


| Bebonshire Elothes 


FOSTER BLDG. 400 ‘Richmond St. yest TORONTO, ONT. 


might. For practic- 
being built on this 
tsmen are producing hir- 


service, 
: peed, stamina and striking 
_-power. ‘Thompson fuel and booster pum 
ashlee bombers and. pursuit ships areas reach ever 
valves are ‘serving 
replacements are 


rers ef ever 1000 different aircraft and os parts; 
rigigal ané replacement parts for the autometive industry. 























the government economize on 


- raw. materials. Newly-enlisted 


men will now receive one new 
uniform ‘and one reconditioned 
uniform. 

Officers’ uniforms are manu~- 


fdctuired on a “made-to-order” 


basis and aren’t a concern of 
the military authorities except 
for. the design. Designs have 
been simplified, making the 
task of the tailor just that much 
easier. 
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rubber boots may be less glam- 
orous than turning out big guns 
but it is just as important. With- 
out adequate protection for the 
health and lives of the indivi- 
dual, against weather, gas and 
the various hazards of modern 
warfare, it would be impossible 
to carry on, regardless of how 
good our offensive weapons 
might be. 

Many of these articles in- 
volve a great deal of re- 


Chemical warfare demands chenttiel means 
of defense. Anti-gas respirators shown 
above purify gas-poisoned air. Purifying is 
accomplished by chemicals in a container 
through which the inhaled air must pass. 
These respirators are made from 50 different 
parts produced by many firms in Quebec 











Canada 


From Ground Sheets to Flying Suits 


Making shseceln: wien 


Rayon’ 


search and ingenuityr On the 
care with which they ere made 
may depend a soldier’s or air- 
man’s life. In some cases their 
production has meant the ad- 
option of new processes and 
methods. But the challenge has 
been met so that today almost 
all the specialized clothing of 
Canedian troops is made in 
Canada. 

Normally when talking of 
clothing or equipment for the 
armed forces, the civilian 


5 


+ 


and Ontario. These parts 
arately and assembled by Container As- 
sembly Co., one of the govern) 
companies organized to do special war work. 
Container Assembly Co. operates under the . 
ee ee ee 





are bought sep- 
-owned © 


a 
wartime job 


RAYON has a vital job today, on the battlefront aiid on the hiss front. a : 
The canopy fabric and the’shroud cords for flare parachutes are 
now being made from Viscose rayon:yarn.’ Work is now in progress on 


the uses of rayon yarn for towed targets. , 


A large quantity of spun rayon fabric is needed for munitions purposes 


such as powder bags. 
Viscose rayon linings are being used for uniforms. 


In addition to all this, research work is being done on ow yarns for 


many other types of equipment. 


In the meantime, on the home front, rayon is being used more than ever 
before, for men’s wear, women’s wear, and piece goods. For rayon _ 
is ‘adaptable to a wide variety of weaves oar d 


- This means that even with the standardization and limitations of 


of fabric, there still remains a broad choice for the consumer e Bee 


home front. 


So, while rayon’s wartime job is on two fron and on 
lity and dependability, it must tend hae 


its adaptab 
a still greater percentage of its sroduetion to 7 to She a needs of our. e 


necessary, 


* 


' fighting forces. 


/ 
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(CANADA) LIMITED 


_ Producers of Rayon Yarns 


Selet Offices, MONTREAL — TORONTO 


fabric Styles. * 


it ie proving 


each, 


_ $Special clothing varies in the 
three armed forces because of 
the different operations each is 
called on to perform. 


| For M. T..Drivers 


For instance army mechani- 
cal transport drivers, driving in 
all sorts of weather and at high 
speeds, must hav@heavy sheep- 
skin coats with the fleece on the 
inside. Motorcycle riders are 
supplied: with overcoats and 
pants made of cotton shirting 
combined with reclaimed rub- 
ber. Experiments, it is under- 
‘stood, are also being made with 
synthetic resin. Jackets only, 
coming down to the hips, are 
made by Shiff & Co., Montreal 
and Croydon Manufacturing 
Co., Montreal. Both jackets and 
trousers are’ being made by Ca- 
nadian General Rubber Co., 
Galt. } 


Names of the firms from 
which these and other items of 
equipment have been pur- 
chased, are supplied by the De- 
eee of Munitions \ and 


Oe coats are made and 











Wow schdlois aft ss contibstely depatiiial on cncill: chaste’ votlielh ave un aeneeiial gait a0 
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look like fishermen’s oil skins, 
but the composition is secret. 
The materials are produced by 
the Dominion Textile Co. and 
processed by Dominion Oil- 
cloth & Linoleum @o. both of 
Montreal. They are then ship- 
ped for finishing to Canadian 
General Rubber: at Galt, T. 
Eaton Co, Toronto, Kaufman 
Rubber, Kitchener and Do- 
minion Rubber, Montreal. 


There is no rubber in these 


anti-gas coats. 

Motorcycle drivers and tank 
crews, because of the danger of 
damage to their heads are is- 
sued with crash helmets. These 
look something like a rugby 


‘helmet and are designed to 


protect the: driver’s head 
agairist injury. Non-shatter 
goggles also are a part of the 
equipment of motorcycle driv- 
ers, Another piece of special 
equipment for these motorcycle 
drivers is abdominal protectors. 
These are like wide belts of 


} 


hard leather, and protect the 


internal organs from injury 
which might result from bump- 
ing along bad roads. They also 
help protect the rider, from 
direct injury. 

For ski troops, parkas, ski 
boots and skis are Supplied. 


. Everything is required to be up 


to a high standard of quality. 

For most troops, 
sheets are an important item. 
These are made so that when 
spread out they cover a sub- 
stantial area of ground and are 
fitted with a collar at one side 
so they can be used by the sol- 


dier as arain‘cape. They are - 


made of reclaimed rubber and 
the Department of Munitions 
and Supply buys them from 
Canadian General Rubber, Galt, 
Miner Rubber Co., Granby, 
Que., Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Kitchener and Barringham 
Rubber Co., Oakville, Ont. 
Raincoats are of a wide var- 
iety. The new polymer syn- 


‘ thetic raincoat (Do not confuse 


with Polymer. Corporation, the 


" Siring The War 1a 
,,-:» THE BEST DRESSED MEN WEAR 

'’ “KHAKI SERGE 
AIR FORCE BLUE SERGE 


NAVAL BLUE SERGE 
ALL PRODUCTS OF 


Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, Limited — 


Affer The War 


THE ‘BEST D 


ground . 


the parachutist’s puareem, 


government synthetic rubber 
company which is not yet in op- 
eration) is made with No. 1 
shirting as.a base. This shirt- 
ing is obtained from Montreal 
Cottons and processed by Bar- 
ringham Rubber Co, and the 


' Fabrikoid division of Canadian 


Industries Ltd. in New Toronto. 
For the /men’s army these 
synthetic raincoats are made by 
Shiff & Co./ Montreal, T. Eaton 
Co., Toronto, St, Lawrence 
Rubber Co., Farnham Que., and 
Dominion Rubber Co., St. Jer- 
ome, Que. For the women’s 
army they are made by Shiff 
& Co., Montreal, Croydon Co. 
and Canadian! eral Rubber. 
The men’s air force synthetic 
raincoats are made by the T. 
Eaton Co., Toronto, N. Kauf- 
man Rubber Co,, Kitchener and 
on Rubber Co. - The 
women’s air force raincoats are 
made from British wool gabar- 
dine or Canadian cotton gabar- 
dine by Guarantee Glove and 
Garment: Co., Montreal, 





MEN WILL NEED 
THE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CLOTH STYLES: 


FRESH FROM THE DESIGNING 


DEPARTMENT OF. 


ns Manufacturers of © eons 
Fine Worsted and Woollen Sultings 


Ove 


rcoatings. 
Yarns for Knitted Outerwedr\ . 


Also’ Hosiery, Hand Knitting and wks 





— Located 


Ceci Ontario. - 
PETERBOROUGH, Ontario, 
ORILLIA, Ontario, 


leauafaltthn flying wait made of 

_ an-outer shell of heavy duck, 
swith an inner suit of poplin 

_ filled .with kapok, which ig 
. both warm and non-sinkable. 


‘Then he has a flying helmet in 
which the ear coverings are 
zippered so that earphones can 


‘be inserted. Flying belts made 


of rubber which can be inflat. 
-ed and used as a life preserver 
if the aviator falls in the sea are 


loves too are an important 


item in the flying man’s kit, 
He usually wears three pair, 
the first of silk with which he 
can write if necessary, the sec. 
ond of wool for warmth and 
the third of leather WOrn out. 
side. 

Canadian industry, however, 
in this as in other branches of 
equipment, has risen to meet 
the challenge. Practically all 
the needs of both women’s and 
men’s branches are supplied 


by home industry. 


U. S. Soldiers 
Get Chapstick 


As a preventive against 
chapped skin or sunburn 





_ among United States soldiers 


serving in extreme climates, 
Quartermaster Corps technic- 
ians have developed a cylindri- 
cal packaged medicament. 
This “chapstick,” which is 
about two inches long, contains 
soothing ingredients, including 
camphor. All Army personnel 
will. be issued “chapsticks” 
when on duty in cold climates, 
high mountains or deserts. 
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_ Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, Limited: 


























Serious as it was, Jay 
breakdown of the Can 
being used by Canac 


Bay 
Offset: 


~ Rayon, the step-chil 
last war, has been p 
man’s part in World V 
Because of the disap 
of silk and the potenti 
tual shortage of wool 
toh, rayon yarns ha 
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climates, conventional type of molding 

technic- is almost the exact counterpart f 

cylindri- of the previous method. Plastic iia eT big SWS 

nent. Serious as it was, Japan’s entry into the war has not caused any of the thermo-setting type in . “ \ 

which is breakdown of the Canadian equipment industry. Parachutes, here granular form is-placed in the 4 / in 

contains being used by Canadian troops training in the west, are now cavities of the mold, which-is 

em Co ee Sees peiasinitinikcinielgth. hos | HEY are delighted with out: mala “over hikte: General MeNeughton 
st 

ain Br G ¢ N J says it's the best stuff that has come to Englind : and. that pleased me a. 
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Rayon, the step-child of the 

lat war, has been playing a 

= man’s part in World War Two. 

Because of the disappearance 

of silk and the potential or ac- 

§ tual shortage of wool and cot- 

ton, rayon yarns have been 

@called upon to fill more and 
more needs. 


Contribution of rayon to the 
§ cause of the United Nations are 
@ in two directions. There is the 
@ part which rayon is taking on 
the fighting front. Equally im- 
@ portant is the job which it is 
doing on the home front in pro- 
| viding textile fabrics which in 
= ‘urn help to keep the pedple of 
@ the United Nations ‘well dress-“ 
@ ed and in good spirit. 


country were commandeered 
by the government. These were 
needed for parachutes.: 

Raw silk supplies hav¢' been 
carefully husbanded, but they 
are now. nearly exhausted. 

Rayon, on the other hand, has 
stepped into the breach caused 
by restricted supplies of not 
only silk, but of wool and cot- 
ton. 

There are two types of rayon 
made in Canada—viscose pro- 
duced by Courtauld’s (Canada) 
Ltd. and acetate by Canadian 
Celanese Co, This production is 
‘supplemented by imports. 

The uses to which rayon is 
being put in war materials are — 
becoming more extensive. The 
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The Making of Militia Boots 





















creased from less than three j Pillow Cotton mA 
- ° illion 8.1 million i 7 
—A National Senuice oui. he prodeicn otvay- ; Camouflage renting Powder Bag Fabric 
‘|on fabrics last year was 70.4 Cartridge Carrier Cloth j 
million yards, or 40% more ed Rifle Pull-Throughs 
'  Boots—hundreds of thousands of pairs —have than in 1939. Cotton Bed Sheets Sanitaty ; 
been produced in our plahts, the facilities of The job which haé been faced é Cotton for Paliiasses aonenen ems for Forces 
which have been almost completely turned over Oe ie eee somes ee Ship Hammocks 
to the war effort since 1939. illustrated by the fact that the Cotton Shirting Shoe _Linings 
In a spirit of national service — operating on a rue ur ube care as ek Ca Drill Shirting | as Shoe Threads Pay 
very close margin — we have been able to set a’ yards, whereas last year it was Duck for Bandoliers®. | Sp. | 
E standard for quality of material and workman- aneet e PEOE aa Duck for Kitb | Clothe . oS 
‘ ship and to make deliveries with tat promptness veg oe __ Tarpaulin Ducks Se 
so essential to Canada’s war needs. American Duck for Tents Towels vaste 
ale’ Army Trains | Duck for Fire-Hose ‘Tire Fabrics ta Mocha Equipment 
aKers OF: Sled Dogs | Fuses for High Explosives Uniform a for. all Services | : 
BOOTS BOOTS uae beanie cto. YRcKs: Gas Mask Cloth U nifo rm Linit ee ; 
Ankle—R.C.A.F. Ankle—Militia the U.S, Ar s Tank Lini > White 
| : ) oe —, —— / Gas Tank Linings es 3 ‘Clothing for Doetors and Nore ; 






Motor Cyelists High Leather. 
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GREB SHOE CO. Limited 
Valentine & Martin 









about the cavity to insure uni- 
form hardening. Thé finished 
casting is denuded of its but- 
tons, which now await finish- 
ing touches, 

The compression and more 


Offsets Shortages of Other Yorns, Fills Many Needs 


of first-rank importance. 
Probably the most important 
wartime product made of rayon 
is ammunition bags. Hundreds 
of thousands of these have been 
turned out; and probably more 
rayon has been required for 
their manufacture than any 
other war product, ‘ 
Flare parachutes of all-rayon 
are being made, 
Rayon linings, of course, are 
being made for uniforms. 
Rayon fabrics also are em- 
ployed in the production of ties 
and scarves for the armed 
forces. 


On Civilian Front - 


in 1940 and 17.9. million pounds 
in 1939. The rayon staple fibre 
supply over the same period in- 


listed men as drivers at Camp 
Rimini near Helena, Montana, 

Training facilities at Camp 
Rimini, formerly a Civilian 
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Those were the 


trip to England. 


As a matter of fact; it pleases us too. 
a hand in equipping Canada’s fighting men. overseas, and we are happy to know 


‘our work is satisfactory. 
use are: 





‘Aircraft Fabrics 


Airforce Tow-Target Cloth 
Anti-gas Cloth 
Anti-sabotage Nets 


Blue Shirting for the Air Force 


[cy Serb outroak ot quanttes are ree andthe yO” fb cin ont te a = £7) Sabiy. Mattress. Clot Legging Fabric 
a sl supplies ; e products manutacture are stantially, I t year over 26 3 d ro h Naval Halyards 
illion pounds of rayon yarn andage Clot bea 
m pou yon y ‘ ae 
were used in Canada, Thiscons | |) °C Blankets ‘. Overalls for Mechanics and Air Crews 
trasted with 21 million pounds. anke i 


Camouflage Cloth 


Ground. Sheet Fabrics. 


es y Gun Cover Duck 


Ge ) Handkerchief Fabric 


words of Hon. C, D. Howe, on ‘hig joi from 2 


Amgng the products we help to turn out for their 
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For we are proud to have’ 
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Hatch Cover Duck : 
Insect Netting for Desert Tréops 


Insulations for Electrical Equipment 
‘ Khaki:Flannel Shirting 


Oilskin Cloth for Seamen 
Parachute Strap Yarns 























































‘Wiping Cloths. for Mechaies 
| Yams for Underwear 
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Wherever Canada’s fighting 
men are, whether at home or 

- overseas, they find representa- 
tives of the auxiliary services’ 
to bring them aid and comfort. 


Morale in the Armed Rerces 


Keeping the Boy 


Auxiliary Services Work on All rae 





these services, which are vastly 
important to welfare and 
morale. 

All this calls for able organi- 
zation, and the outlay of many 


last war—the Salvation Army, 
the Y.M.C.A,, the. Y.W.C.A,, 
Knights of Columbus, the Navy 


League of Canada and the new- 


comer to the field, the Canadian 


ment decided to finance this 
from the public treasury. 

‘ The budget of these services 
‘runs around $20 millions an- 


nually. To this must be added — 


Sports are organized. Special 
entertainments are provided. 
Put in a ntitshell, the auxiliary 
services start in with the. man 
and woman in the armed ser- 
vices where the military, naval 
or air force ‘authorities leave 


. off. They endeavor to see that 


they live a balanced life .and, 
in addition, provide them with 
those small comforts which do 


‘The Navy 


programme on behalf of the 


merchant ‘seamen’ and ae 





Materials 


The discovery of a new 
chemical fire retardant known 
as “CM” has put into the hands: 
of man another potent weapon 
to keep fire, his most valued 
but least trusted servant, in 
check. 


Clothing of all kinds, from | 


little girls’ frilly party frocks to 


in: addition to its. yodel ee 
vices, promotes a much uch broader 
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Mig 
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_ MACKINAWS, FRIEZES, TWEEDS 
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) the eneriy, 
, has a higher 


ethan ever. 
sais ions ratings. “ ‘ 

! The women who have gone _ millions of dollars, Legion, went into action. a figure’ of several mill is pot Specula 
- “active,” in the last year, and At the outbreak of war, the It was realized that the main-_ more, representing the my enna alee ie it can be : 
i. are now stationed at home-and __ civilian organizations whichdid . tenance of services would cost tary servjces set up. | in the hieks morale of Gane ie fact, It is 1 
i § abroad also have the benefit of such outstanding work in the a large sum and the govern- Each éf the officially spon- seen ; : psyc! 
- -| ’ _ sored organizations operates ada’s armed forces. fate 
| : independent, yet they design wae busine fire think 
. their activities so that there : 
| a miimut of overlapping. Rest New Chesaical sort of mental fett! 
e huts are established in camps. 
f Mobile canteens are operated. F ireproofs. : Fee eeeureme: 


into account cases of c 
es8, preaches of mili 
civil sedidees 
in-uniform. complaints 
men, and other factors 
up-and dealt with stat 
thése give a score tha 
plainly read by exp 
The analysis of cond 
a preliminary par. of 


real aim is the cons' 

| not come under “regulations.” are welders’ overalls and mili- d OTOR RUGS provement of these cor 

- tary uniforms may -be made M It’ involves the pro; 
Others Help an 


Neen ena 


The welfare of the armed 
forces does not stop with the 
activities of the officially 


fire resistant by dipping. or 
spraying them with the chemi- 
cal so that, though they may 
char upon contact with fire, 





1 af sponsored and financed groups they will not burst into flame. M anufacturers . 
is ; mentioned. There are many Moreover, this chemical. new- Se f : 
He other organizations which pro- comer does not affect the “feel” A] 







































































“Here comes the Y” isa slogan that has been 
welcomed by the troops on every fighting 


The Aims and Principle -of 









WALDEN WOOD WORKERS CO. LTD. 


St. Johns and Montreal 


These are strenuous days, days of 
restrictions, priorities and sacrifice 
ond yet they are days of opportunity, 
for they ptesent a.definite challenge 
to us all, and properly appreciated 
there will emanate light and happi- 
ness out 'of darkness and fear. 

A great deal is heard about our 
“Way of Life” meaning our liberties, 
our privileges, our family affections, 
our confidence in the future for us 
and for our children, but are we al- 
ways fair in our analysis of these 
things? 

We quite frequently spoil our pres- 
ent opportunity for success (and Iam 
speaking now, as an employee of 
one company for twenty-one years) 
by not giving our unstinted efforts 
for the good of the concern -we are 
working for, thinking only of the 
wages to be earned, and of the 
easiest possible way to earn them, 
and not appreciative of the employer 
who has given the opportunity of 
our obtaining our livelihood from the 
work provided. 

Then as employers (and I am 
thinking now as President of a com- 
paratively new manufacturing en- 
terprise) are we not.inclined to think 
in terms only of profits, material suc- 
cess, the profitable development of 
our organizations and perhaps some- 
times apt to regard our employees 
as “Necessary evils”, but to have 
no affectionate regara for them, not 
being interested‘ in their welfare, 
either morally or spiritually. 

There is an axiom from the high- 
est authority, which reads “Provide 
things honest ih the sight of all men” 
and if both employers and em- 
ployees, in these times of stress 
would put this into daily practice, 
many strikes, much dissatisfaction, 
and difficult social crises would be 
avoided. 

I am definitely of the opinion that 
if we as employers will strive hon- 
estly to give our employees adequate 
wages, and do all in our power to 
stress the ideals of moral rectitude 


accentuate the production capacity 


Serving the Textile Trade of Canada 


of our operatives, s0-that our busi- 
ness enterprises will be more and’ 
more successful, 

In my own experience as an em- 
ployee, I found that by giving the 
best I had, always to my employer, 
working always. and only for his best 
interests, regardless of time clocks 
or other schedules and attaining a 
genuine affection and’ regard for 
those who were placed in authority 
over me, that I was able to obtain 
the most lucrative position that was 
available. 

I believe that if we all would 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness” our business re- 
lationships would be happier, our 
homes would be happier, our 
consciences void of offence, and the 
material progress of the employee 
as well as the success of the em- 
ployer would attain. 

These are difficult days of war, 
there will be difficult days of peace, 
but whether now, during the war, or 
then in the’ reconstruction period,’ let 
us always remember that “Righteous- 
ness exalteth a Nation, but sin. is a 
reproach to any people” and this 
principle is applicable to not only 
Nations, but business concerns, 
families and individuals, 


As a new enterprise our objective 


is to so regard our employees with 


affectionate consideration, that they 
in return will look upon us as the 
Father of a family, and the quality 
of appreciation on their part ‘will re- 
flect in. the quality of .merchandise 
we produce, which in turn will make 
for smoother, and more effective op- 
erating in the many Textile Mills, 
we are happy to have, as our cus- 
tomers, and in this way our family 
of workers, and our.group of part- 
ners in this growing entervrise will 
be co-operating with the great 
Textile Mills of this Dominion for 
the ultimate Victory which we ex- 
pect to achieve. 


Yours for Social Co-operation .and 





President & General Manager 





front. Here a travelling canteen serves hot 
coffee to ski troops.at Camp Borden, Ontario. 


vide specialized services, ap- 
proved by the government, and 
financed privately or publicly. 

Outstanding ‘is the Canadian 
Red Cross, which, among other 
things, operates the blood 
donor service; prepares and 
sends parcels to prisoners of 
war; sends supplies and .com- 
forts to members of the armed 


Canada Manutactures 
Fine Optical Glass 


Until about a year ago, Can- 
ada had nevef manufactured 
commercially one pound of op- 
tical glass, not even the kind 
used for lenses of spectacles, 
which is actually second’ grade 
corgpared with the brand used 
in making range finders and 
other delicate instruments of 
warfare. 

Modern war requires count- 
less mechanical eyes—peri- 
scopes for the submarine ‘and 
the tank, telescopic sights and 
range finders for the rifle and 
the big guns, field glasses and 
periscopes for the soldier. Thus 
the demand for optical goods 
soared high. Canada was faced 
with a twin problem. We need- 
ed far more optical goods than 
ever before and we were fut 
off from all but two of the 
main sources of this equipment. 
Great Britain, one of them, was 
very busy filling its own needs, 


and the expanding armament 
oufput of the United States, the 
other source, gave that coun- 
try’s optical plants all the 
work they could handle, » 


Beating Bottleneck 
- To get around this bottleneck 

-of supply, Canada decided to 
manufacture its own optical 
goods. Today this is being done 
on a large scale by several hun- 
dred men and women in a big 
modern factory onthe outskirts 
of Toronto. 

The foundation for this de- 
velopment was laid in the lab- 
oratories of the National Re- 
search Council in Ottawa. 

' ‘The optical glass is made of 
silica mixed with chemicals 
and melted by terrific heat 
until it runs like water. The 
slightest bit of foreign material 
will spoil a whole batch of 
glass. A small fragment of 





Big Part in War 
Played by Negroes 


Many thousands of British 
Negroes, are today marching 
with their fellows of the Brit- 
ish Empire, in the fight against 
Axis domination. The R.A-F. 
has its Negro airmen; colored 
seamen are braving torpedoes 
in the battle of the Atlantic. On 
the various African fronts dat- 
ing batk to the fighting in 
Abyssinia colored African 
troops including the crack West 
African Regiments have played 


where there is a limited num- 


é 


playing their part in civilian 
defense, as air raid wardens or 


§ stretcher-bearers and ambu- 


lance drivers., 
Canada which has a com- 


paratively small .Negro popu- -| 


lation has colored men march- 
ing with its armed forces. Hun- 
dreds of expert Negro foresters 


from British .Honduras have 


arrived in England for tree- 
felling work. From the British 
West Indies, anotherdarge area 


ing forces. Many hundreds of 


\ 
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or appearance of fabrics and it 
would take an expert to’ dis- 
tinguish between treated’ and 
untreated materials. 

The most immediate use of 
this fire retardant chemical will 
be in the treatment of soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and airmen’s uniforms, 
and of .textiles-for war ma- 
chines, such as tank linings. 





iron, for instance, will turn the 
glass green. Arsenic is one of 
the chemicals used in the glass, . 
and in a‘warehouse at the plant 
there is enough arsenic to 
poison half the country. The 
arsenic aciis as a cleansing 
agent, clearing the glass as it 
bubbles and boils in the melting . 
pot, 


While the glass is being melt- 
ed, it must be constantly stir- 
red, Metal stirring rods would : 


RENFREW TEXTILES | 


. -RENFREW - 


be of no ‘use for; this job, be- 
cause part of the metal would 
be absorbed’ by the glass..Clay 
stirring rods are used. By an 
ingenious method, water is 
kept circulating’ within «the 
stirring rods coritinuously — to 
keep them cool, 

Glass for the’ finest lenses’ is 


LIMITED 


cooled‘in a bucket. Then work- 
men mash the whole thing with 
sledgehammers.- When they 
have’ finished this, _they have 
a nice piece of crystal lump. 
The more perfect of these is 
selected to. be formed into 
prisms and lenses. So careful 


is this selection that only about 


\ 


ONTARIO 


500 Ib. of each ton of glass is 
used. The rest, because of the 
tiniest of flaws, is tossed back 
for remelting. 

One triek used in testing the 
glass ‘is to project a light 
through it and onto a screen. In 
this way, the smallest flaw be- 
comes very prominent, 





‘elimination of ‘thing 
uridermine spirit, plus : 
gressive introduction « 
which build spirit up. 
A basie level of n 
contentment. The sold 
is fiscontented and wo 
not a good soldier. T! 
tefitment comes first. 
foundation of ‘that in 
| but potent-force called 
spirit, Which time anc 
has won wars agains’ 
odds. 

Is Canada’s army co: 

In answer to that, ps 
gists. point out that 
little “grousing” by ou 
khaki, and that thei per 
of men who get into tr 
military or civil offen 
markably low. Furth 
this. is perhaps the 
army on record, This i 
portant sign. 

If. drunkeness incr: 
can be translated into t 
‘that men. are bored, d 
ed, dissatisfied. 


Fighting Spirit 

There’s no sense askin; 
pthe fighting spirit of our 
That would be super 
after Dieppe. 


——————$—$———— LT 


ae even religious principles, we Victory. an important role. of colored citizens, hundreds of Ni 
shall receive in retutn a measure of In the Unite i iol j * ; 
reciprocative appreciation which will F. W. Walden, d Kingdom, Negroes have joined the fight 








ber of Negroes; they are also 
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, HEMP AND JUTE YARNS AND T 


colored technicians from Ja- 


maica, Africa and the West In- 
dies have volunteered for war’ 


work. 


available for publication on the 
number of Negroes in the Brits 
ish forces. In general, they 


-(form the bulk of forces raised 


in Africa and other outlying 
Empire areas where they form 
the main population. It is the 
general policy to retain the col- 
ored regiments of Africa with- 
in their own territory for fight- 
ing under, conditions with 
which they can contend far 
better than white soldiers. 

In the Dominions, colored 
members of the’ armed forces 
are given equal opportunity 


qualify as commissioned and as 
non - oommissioned officers, 


Negroes are working in ship-’ 
yards and pwunition ~_— of 


The 100-edd painters in the 
painting department of a Cana-)" 


dian aircraft plant use 18,000 
| gallons of paint per month, or 
[aucen tery” ‘hats doses 





No precise -figures are yet: 


with fellow white. members to © 


Because oftheir great capacity 
for manual labor, thousands of, 





Slabs for He 
duced in the 
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have progressively absorbed 
‘supply, and asa 
poses. has had to. 


The mounting. eee of ‘shells, bomibs;“mines ni 
Ai _ army trucks, rifles, 


the needs for shipbuilding continue to consume steel at an) 


a Requirements for war and vital needs) 


Pierre sesttecee Sf cctsi bg 
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» tanks) 


guns and gun carriers, coliieed with, 


‘a larger share of the available 
consequence, steel for less essential pur-’ 
be curtailed. We are confident that all! 
BES GE STELCO Product will dus bear with us under 
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After three years of war, 
three years of training; three 
ar’s of waiting to come to 
grips with the enemy, Canada’s 
army has a higher level of 
morale than ever. 

This is not speculation, not 
uesswork. It can be stated as 

g scientific fact. It is the find- 
ing of skilled psychologisfs 
whose business is to know what 

our soldiers are thinking, what 
sort of mental fettle they are 


ye 





in 

Morale measurement takes 

into account cases of drunken- 

ess, breaches of military dis- 
cigline, civil offenses by men 
in uniform. complaints by the 
men, and other factors. Added 

@ up and dealt w ith statistically, 

B these give a score that can be 
plainly read by experts. 

The analysis of conditions is 
a preliminary par. of the job. 

@ The real aim is the constant im- 

@ provement of these conditions. 
It involves the progressive 
elimination of things which 

@ undermine spirit, plus the pro- 
sressive introduction of things 
which build spirit up. 

@ A basic level of morale is 
contentment. The soldier who 
js discontented and worried is 
not a good soldier. Thus con- 
tentment comes first. It is the 

™ foundation of that intangible 

@ but potent force called fighting 
spirit, which time and again 
has won wars against great 

@ odds. 

Is Canada’s army contented? 
In answer to that, psycholo- 
Mists point out that there is 
M little “grousing” by our men in 


@ khaki, and that thelpercentage 


@ of men who get into trouble for 
@ military or civil offenses is re- 
Mm markably low. Furthermore, 
this is perhaps the soberest 
wmy on record, This is an im- 
portant sign. 
If drunkeness increases, it 
can be translated into the fact 
@that men are bored, disgruntl- 
Med, dissatisfied. 


Fighting Spirit 


There's no sense asking about * 


the fighting spirit of our army. 
@ That would be superfluous, 
B eter Dieppe. 
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What authorities find is that 
the longer ‘men are in khaki, 
the higher their morale goes. » 

The raw recruit, getting into 
uniform for the first time, and 
facing an entirely new kind .of 
life, may have trouble getting 
adjusted. 

The drill, the route marches, 
the primary instruction, may 
strike him as dull and tiresome. 

Gradually, however, he gets 
an idea what it is all about. His 


-Studies become more interest- 


ing—give him an_intélligent 
conception of war and war aims, 


- and of the people and economics - 


of the areas where the fighting 
is in progress. 

He gets the “feeling” of the 
army; develops a pride in the 
traditions, 

When he is posted to a unit, 
there’s a sharp change for the 
better in his outlook, He now 
belongs, he is sure, to the “best 


outfit in the whole army,” and . 


he is ‘proud of it, and he is de- 
termined that he will never let 
his comrades down. 

» What makes the present state 
of morale in our army particu- 
larly outstanding’ is the fact 
that it exists in spite of the long 


“tedious period of waiting to get 


into action—a period which 
would, in the ordinary course 
of things, tend to be demoral- 
izing. o 


What Makes Morale 


The high level of morale is no 
accident. It is the outcome of a» 
systematic effort, and the re- 
sult of a realization that good 
morale cannot be improvized. 

One of the lesser known 


‘branches of our army is the 


Directorate of Special Serv- 
ices, which functions under the 
Adjutant-General. This direc- 
torate has_a staff of officers 
with a/wide military back- 
ground born of war and varied 
experience. There are trained 
psychologists, social workers 
and statisticians assisted in 
some cases by civilian experts. 

Into the directorate pour re- 
ports from across the country. 
These are co-related, analyzed, 
compared. 

If the men are’ grumbling 
about something it will sooner 


& 


or later — and tidhaity sooner 
*come to light in these reports. 
An fsolated complaint has little 
significance, but if it turns up 
repeatedly it means there is a 
legitimate basis for it, and that 
action is needed to’ remove the 
cause. 


The research section of the 
directorate steps in, makes a 
study from’ the psychological 
side, makes recommendations 
for remedial measures, 


Public. Opinion. Poll ' 


It is this section which was 
behind a qyestionnaire to the 


troops, who were asked many. 


questions which had .been 
scientifically framed to bring 
out answers about what they 
liked and what they didn't like. 

Filling in these forms, the 
men did not have to sign their 
names. This anonymity pre- 
vented any worry about reper- 
cussions, and led to answers 
which were straight to the 
point. There was a space on 
the questionnaire for sugges- 


tions, and mo-t of the men used 


it. About 90% of the sugges- 
tions made were intended to be 
constructive. Many of them 
have already born fruit. 


In some ways the work of the 
research section can be likened 
to carrying on a public opinion 
poll in the army, for the section 
concerns itself with everything 
which might reflect the 
thoughts of soldiers: Among 
other things, it clips every 
newspaper or magazine article 
which deals with conditions 
among servicemen, and makes 
a running analysis of trends 
shown. o 

Then there is the information 
section, which looks after pub- 
licity directed at the soldiers. 

It makes use of the press, of 
the radio, the moving pictures, 
camp newspapers and other 
media. It prepares booklets to 
tell the. soldier about’ subjects 
which concern him and_ his 
army...It raisés his interest in 
what he is doing by giving him 


a better idea of wae ® he i is doing 


it. } 
Another very important link 
in the morale building chain is 


~ 


' section, 


- Remedial recommendations are © 


£ 


UNITED IN THE WAR EFFORT 


A eran CELANESE i in its place in 
Canadian Industry directs its maximum force 
to assist the common war effort and to keep for 
Canadians the Canadian way of life. 


Hea We Build wd Manes Morale of be Troops 


the ‘social ‘welfare’ “section, “_ 


which serves as the informal - 


liaison hetween the army and 
the civ. agencies and gov- 
ernmental departments which 
are responsible for the welfare 
of the.soldiers’ dependents, A 


soldier away from home is. 


naturally concerned over, any- 
thing which may. ipo the 
welfare of his family, and this 


through ‘existing channels, to 
neutralize any domestic wor- 
ries which may affeet his ability 


as a fighting soldier. A careful. 
_ scrutiny is made of new regula- 
tions and-policies which mignt 


result in a man becoming con- 
cerned over his dependents. 


made accordingly. 


A soldier’s free hours: are 
anything but dull; there’s ai- 


’ ways some form of entertain- 


ment or sports going on, Sur- 
veys have revehled what he en- 
joys in his spare time and how 
much of it he is getting. Noth- 
ing is left undone in the army 
to co-ordinate the recreation 
programme with the training 
programme so that Pte. J. 
Canuck will be “tops” as a 
fighting soldier. . 

The military section is the 
liaison between the directorate 
of special services and other 
branches of the army. 

The organization is complet- 
ed by a French-Canadian sec- 
tion, which deals with problems 
which arise from differences in 
language, and promotes unity 


and understanding between’ 


French-speaking and English- 
speaking soldiers. 

_. What things. are important 
to a solider’s life, stimulating to 
his morale? 


Food is Important 


Food comes high on the list, 
the experts say, and you get 
the same story if you visit army 
camps and talk to the men 
themselves. Eating is one of the 
simple pleasures of life; good 
food is vital not only to health 
but to spirits. 


The food the army supplies 


is the best which can be bought * 
and efforts are made to assure 
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Research workers ceaselessly study how plants. 


designed in péacetime to: peaceful needs can be 


utilised for the urgent war requirements... How . 
new essential products can, be most quickly, 


brought into being. 


. EFFICIENCY is the ‘ordee of the day... 


EAGERNESS TO SERVE is our watchword. 


f 


UNITED IN THE WAR EFFORT:/WE BRING ¢ 


* 


’ VICTORY DAILY ONE .DAY NEARER 
\ 


wea, 


1401 McGILL COLLEGE AVE, MONTREAL, 
: rare Drummendeilia, PQ. 
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that it ‘ts well-cooked. of 
course, good cooks don’t grow 
on trees and the poor cook can 


\ spoil the best food, but more _ 


attention is being paid now to 
cooking than ever before in any 





Camp newspapers are to be a major feature 
of the army morale campaign. So important - 
is the daily newspaper .to morale, that the 


army, 

From time to time there have 
been isolated complaints about 
food in units which were un- 
lucky enough to get a bad cook, 
but quick action is always taken 
to cdrrect: such, a_ situation. 
Generally speaking the meals 


‘ of Canada’s army are well bal- 


anced, tastily prepared, attrac- 















duced, there was a ernie) 


amount of unavoidable delay” 


about getting them to the men, 


This was responsible for grous+ 
ing in some army camps, driv- 
ing home how much a 

means. 


Letters trom hore a far 


’ “f 


portant and become more so : 


the farther away a soldier gets 


from home... There has lately - 


been a: good deal said about 
. this, The army publicity peo- 
* ple fave prepared articles and 
distributed them to the.news- 
papers, ‘encouraging friends 
and relatives to write men.in 


» ~ 


* 


As an important member of that industry, 
Mercury Mills Limited have met to ane full 


their responsibilities. 


Vastly increased production has been necessary 
to meet all. deliveries required for the armed —_. : 
forces, and to serye, as completely as possible , : 
with what is nee the needs s sete Device: sad : 


civiliag d as? 


This challenge to. ‘efficiency. and enterprise has 2 
been met, Not once have’ Mercury 4 
standards. ‘of inspection een, 


. British government established this 
newspaper, complete with its own linotype , 
machine, to serve the troops in Egypt. 


* leith techihndl so Dhade whe hin 


uniform and telling them the 


‘Meeting ou our 


in. war and in ‘the peace. to ‘fallov 


O GROUP of manufactirers has more 
right to take pride in its war-time effort 
than the Canadian Textile Industry. 


movie or radio celebrity makes 
an appearance. - 

‘The men like singsongs and 
their officers like them to like 
singsongs, knowing that these 
make for morale. In the last 
year of the last war, General 
Sir Arthur Currie heard Cana- 





this portable 


neighborhood, his hobbies, his 


. friends, his anu mar dian troops singing as they 


business. marthed up to the line for 100 

ae i tee tee oe * days and nights of the fiercest 

He likes to get ee and -_ kind of fighting. 

newspaper clippings. about peo-. | “Thank God,” he said, “that 

ple he knows. * ste: thgy are singing.” Sir Arthur 
Chaplains of the right — ° «knew that a singing army is a 


fighting army. 
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“Short of everything but 
guts. ” 


So reads, the slogan on a 


' pamphlet issued by. the Gov- 


ernment Information Bureau 
of Australia. The five words 
sum up the situation with 
admirable brevity. 

Australia’s “war effort has 
been on such an “all out” basis 
as to leave her short of man- 
power and materials. On /top 
of that, with the gathering 
menace of Japanese invasion, 
she is short of tanks, guns, 
ships, aircraft and short of 
time to make defense prepara: 
tions. 

New Zealand and South 
Africa fall in much the same 


Fight For Victory 


category. Canada’s sister Do- 
minions are making a proud 
and mighty contribution: to- 
ward the defeat of the Axis. 
Australians and New Zea- 
landers, tall, lean, tanned the 
color of old leather, have lock- 
ed horns with the enemy on 
many. fronts, have written 
deeds of shining valor into the 


‘scroll of history. 


Their blood stains the desert 
sands of the Middle East, 
where they and the South Afri- 
cans, the British and native 
troops of India, blasted Musso- 
lini’s dreams of Empire, shat- 
tered the Italian army, and 
battled the picked soldiers of 
Germany’s wily desert fighter, 





Hundreds of spools of cotton hang on the warping machines. 

Eventually these threads will provide the lengthwise threads in 

cotton fabrics for uniforms, tarpaulins and the countless other 
uses to which cotton is put in wartime. 























officers. 




















R.C.C. RADIO GRADUATES 
Render Valuable Wear Services 


RADIO COLLEGE OF CANADA is proud to present this record of 
War Service by its graduates— both men and women—in all parts 
of the world. The value of its teaching methods and. the practical 


nature of its courses in Wireless Operating and Radio Technology, 
is best evidenced by these results. 


p>In every war zone, R-C.C. graduates are performing front-line service in the 
moving of vital war supplies with the Merchant Marine; serving, on conservative 
estimate, at least one million tons of shipping. 


p> The Royal Air Force Ferry Command has, since its inception, drawn Lasets on 
R.C.C. for Wireless Personnel, with more than 100 graduates serving as ground 
station and air-crew Wireless Operators and Radio Technicians. 


pA large number of R.C.C. graduates are used by the Dept. of Transport for 
service all across Canada, in Radio Range Stations,.and Coast and Ship Stations 
—including stations serving the new Alaska Project. 


p>Trans-Canada Air Lines, from coast to coast, employ R.C.C. graduates as ~ 
Wireless Operators. . 


p>Hundreds of R.C.C. trained {men from all parts of Canada have enlisted in the 
Navy, Army and Air Force; as Radio Technicians, W: 
Tncteneney oat is: Ge seakh See eee ee 


B>In Industry, graduates of our Radio “Peshnology Course are assisting sa: 
organizations as: Research Council, Ottawa; Research Enterprises; Inspection 
Board of United Kingdom and Canada; and all other leading gnanufacturgrs of 
war devices using radio principles. 


. pe R.C.C. operstes—besides its main school—a separate school as its Women’s 
Training Division, and a‘ Women’s Residence for Trainees, from which, during 
~ , . the next five months, more thala 150 women will be graduated, ’ 


PLAN FOR PROMOTION — TRAIN TO GET ‘AHEAD 


Inquiries are invited from both women, e—through 
sath peciiote os Wan ihigne=-te bate Gene Nan ate 
peace-time future. Courses in Wireless Operating Operating and Radio Technology may be 
taken in Day or Evening Classes, or by Study. Niw CLasses Commencine 
Suortiy. Moderate Fees. Easy We are open all day and every even- 
Nn ee 
RADIO COLLEGE OF CANADA 
~ 54 BLOOR ST. W. . TORONTO, Ont. 


For Fourteen Years a Leading Schoot in Canada 


eee Operators, and 


Marshal Erwin Rommel, in- 
flicting on them — pun- 


3 ishment. 


In the Pacific theatre-of war, 
Hirohito’s little yellow mur- 
defers have described them as 
“devils” — no higher praise 
could be sought from that pat: 
ticular source. 4. 


Here are some of the cold 


facts Sf what they are doing 


in the struggle. 


Australia ° ies 

First, Australia with her 7 
millions population. 

Australia has regulations, 
which. have .placed. her .econ- 
omy on a complete wartime 
footing. 

Wages are pegged, profits 
are limited to 4%, all forms of 
speculative trading are prohib- 
ited, interest rates are fixed, 
the government controls em- 
ployment, it is Hlegal to be 
absent from work, and districts 
designated as “danger areas” 
are under military jurisdic- 
tion. 


When this programme was — 


introduced by, Prime Minister 
John Curtin last February, he 
declared:‘““We are at a stage in 
our history when the struggle 
for survival overrides every 
other consideration.” 

As far back as June, 1941, 
steps had ‘been taken to out- 
law strikes and lockouts ’ at 


war plants, when workers and ~ 


employers alike were prohib- 
ited from absenting themselves 
from work, with stiff penalties 
provided, and when the gov-. 
ernment exerted control over 
employment, it was tanta- 
mount to putting the civilian 
population under the same dis- 
cipline as members of the arm- 
ed forces.. There is even a pro- 
vision for compulsory service 
for certain civBlanay = jay 
pay.- pee 
Australia’s Mteascinse Auth’ 
ority alone can authorize em- 
ployees.to shift jobs.and uch. 
shifts:.are ‘permitted. only 


“when directed toward :the,. 


fulfillment of.a: maximum war 
effort.” : 

Canada’s latest mianpower 
regulations are of similar na- 
ture, but do not go so far in 
some respects. 

For military service, Austra- 
lia is drafting single men be- 
tween 18 and 45, and married 
men between 18 and 35. Prime 
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non-commissioned 



































Minister 
Minister, 
his country’s army, air force 
and navy, co-ordinating the 
forces and streamlining organ- 
ization. He is the link between 
Australia’s war effort, General 
Douglas MacArthur, United 
Nations’ military chief in the 
Southern, Pacific theatre, and 


rtin, as, Defense 


the various’ war ‘councils in 


Washington and London. 

\ If* is estimated that in the 
last year Australia’s war ex- 
penditures amounted to £319 
millions. The budget called for 


- an outlay on war of £221 mil- 


lions, }but this was boosted 
when Japan entered the con- 
flict. Civilian expenditures 
were around £100 millions. In 
the current year it’s expected 
that expenditures will reach 
£600 millions, with -£500 of 
the total for war. —§ , 
The Australians release no 
figures on war production, but 
the rate.of expansion is indi- 
cated by the fact that the ex- 
penditure of the Munitions 


Department has increased 87% . 


over the rate at this time in 
1941. 


War Industry 


‘Not long ago Prime Minister 


Curtin said 318,000 new work- . 


ers would be required for war 
industry before Christmas. 
Regimentation of female labor 
has already started, and 60,000 
women will be drafted for war 
service before Christmas. 
Since -last, January in New. 
South Wales more“than 20,000 
women have been diverted to 
war work. 


So far, all war loans floated 
in Australia have been over- 


‘subscribed, and the loan mar- 


ket is said to remain fairly 
buoyant. 


The war is turning Australia 
into an industrial nation from 
a primarily agrarian country. 
Big new factories are rising in 
many districts; airplane pro- 
duction has been notable; 
tanks, guns, munitions’of many 
kinds are rolling off her assem- 
bly lines. Australian shipyards 
are working 24 hours a day, 


building cargo vessejs and , 


naval craft of the smaller 
types. Her navy is: multiplying. 

On the industrial front Can- 
ada is still ahead of Australia; 
but.Canada is a larger country 
and has been an industrial 
power far longer. Starting 
with liftle in the way of pro- 
duction facilities, Australia has 
worked miracles, and her‘effort 
is:still growing. 


New Zealand 


- New Zealand, irreverently 
called “Little Wobbly” *by 
many Australians .because of 
occasional earthquakes, not 
long ago was described in an 
American magazine as “the 
staunchest of all Britain’s sup- 
porters.” , 

Her prime minister, big, rug- 
ged Peter Fraser, son of a 


Scottish shoemaker, worked as . 


a longshoreman by day and 
read books on political econ- 
omy.at night. He made his first 
speech from a soapbox in Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park, migrated to 
New Zealand, has been a mem- 
ber of that Dominion’s Parlia- 
ment since 1918. 

He’s a labor man, a reform- 
er, an idealist, but he has not 
allowed this to stand in the 
way of putting his nation on 
a war footing. 

With a population of only 
1,640,000, New Zeadand plans a 
war expenditure in the cur- 
rent fiscal year of £133 mil- 
aaa compared with £53 mil- 
lions last year. 

Expenditures for civilian 
purposes have been cut; taxes 
have been raised a]l along the 
line, in some cases drastically. 
Here’s how her expenditures 
are allocated for 1942: Army, 
£97 millions; navy, £10 mil- 
lions; air force, £19 millions; 
civil, £7 millions, 


Readyfor Japs * 

In the face of the Japanese 
threat, New Zealand presents 
the picture of a country reso- 
lutely prepared to resist attack 
and to strike heavy blows’ at 
the Axis. Parks and vacant 
grounds in her major cities 
are filled with air raid 


shelters. Virtually -all man- 








| power has been mobilized, and. 


an observer who recently vis- 
reports that there are few fit 
young men.to be seen on the 
abroad or in training. 

a enue of human labor; 





— * 


. 


taken charge of . 


trenches; many buildings have 
been converted into air raid 


ited Auckland and Wellington 
streets—that most of the able- 
bodied young men are fighting 

Public services are run. with 


mon eine! i 


pers; 

clothing and a i worn by 
New Zealand’s soldiers, sailors 
and airmen igs made in New 
Zealand. Uniforms and blan- 
kets are being supplied to the 
United Kingdom by the tens 
of thousands. 


In three years of war, New 
Zealand has shipped to Britain 
821 million pounds of butter, 
681 million pounds. of cheese, 
2,029 million pounds of meat, 
and more than two million 
bales of wool. 


New Zealanders have. con- 


‘tented themselves with second 


rate fruit and dairy products 
so as to send the best “back 
home” to Britain. From this 
little country, one out of every 
six, men of military age has 
gone overseas, most of them to 
Egypt. 


Twice in the last year Peter + 


Fraser has travelled half way 
around the world 4o see how 
his countrymen Were making 
out in the various theatres of 
war. In most countries he has 
visited, reporters have asked 
him: “How have you been able 
to do all this, in such a small 
country with such a small 
population?” 


“We've simply gone all out,” 
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. The quality that made cee ee ne in days of 
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peace goes into every yard of fabric woven here for 
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OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


~ Renfrew Woollen Mills 


"OWNED AND OPERATED, BY M. J. 0 BRIEN. LIMITED 


/ "-R THOMSON JR. . » & GENERAL MANAGER’ 


Mills: Relive, ‘Ont. and Carleton Place, Ont. 


Selling Agents: 


W. W. ANGUS : 
University Tower Bldg., Montreal 
110 apeton Ave., Toronto 


he has replied with his pleas- 
ant Scottish burr. 

It cannot be said that South 
Africa was “prepared” when 
the war broke out, but, in some 
respects, she was better pre- 
pareg than other Dominions. . 

Mussolini’s invasion of Ethi- 

opia had awakened her to the 


threat which might be expect- . 


ed from the totalitarian na- 


° 


tions. Here in Canada the 
bombing and gassing ahd ma- 
chine gunning of Ethiopian 
natives was very far off, very 
remote. It happened © near 
enough to South Africa to 
serve a warning of the ambi- 
tions and the treachery of the 
Fascist aggressor. South Africa 
acquired tanks, aircraft, guns. 

South African troops played 


CARL MELVIN 


308 Paris Bldg., 
Winnipeg 








a major role in freeing Ethi- 
opia and restoring Haile Selas- 
sie to his throne; their victor- 
ies in Kenya and elsewhere in 
the “Dark Continent” are well 
known, 

Wherever they have met 
them. On the Libyan front 
these tall, broad-shouldered 
soldiers have fought every bit 

{Continued on page 27) 
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™|Science 
How It Protects Armigs, Eheklia Suprise ‘Aitecks: 


ogo skilfully had our fighting 
been insinuated into 
vm concentration areas, 80 
7a: were the arrangements 
oe camouflage and 
E . that enemy obser- 
aa a interference from 
» ait prior to and during the 

» were negligible.” 
an extract from an 


_. texture, tone” and color 
and 


‘experts, and 
tracks they inevitably inales : several 5 es on pros . allen te : the, art rs) 
oh the ground to places like  tectiv@ coloring in animals, _ ‘Gately ‘objects is 
gun pits, stores and water also .< Bre he scanty wild life. t. by bie and in 
* Do Plan to.Seale. 


visible 
ground, 
With the development of air 
warfare, camouflage has tend- 
ed to become more and more a 
science which calls in the aid 
of art and a host of auxiliary - 
sciences, 
“Camouflage materials are be- 
ing manufactured by several 


against | their . back- 


must not show as revealing the desert, they have brough 
pathways to the airman who ma eee bens Gazelles, 
flies over. + foxes, zebras and larks cone 
It has been said that an tributed examples for study, 
army, standing or moving, — XN The téxture of the gazelle’s 
' “writes its signature on ‘its — for instaneé, showed how | 
background, so that he who ~ @ gun-barrel could be’ 
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vitish Headquarters at Cairo, 
mouncing 2 fifty-mile pene- 


Wiiiion during the start of the 


pyan campaign. 


id a is by no means 


The British khaki army 
Sa [re the German field- 
ey, is an example. Both are 
sed on the adoption by cer- 
in animals of protective col- 
g to render themselves in- 


plants in Canada, and some of 
the Canadian %&€chnical schools 
haye courses on this subject. 
The most powerful enemy of 
any modern army is the cam- 
era in the reconnaissance air- 
craft, which is able to detect 
more than the human observer 
can from a height. Tents, bar- 
racks, guns and tanks must be 
hidden from sight, of course, 
but troops themselves, and the 


flies may read.” Modern camou- © 


 @jVen necessary. flatness — 
; Sistem ce 


flage has to take this into 
account, so that the soldier and 
his machinery not only fade 
out «against the surrounding 
landscape, but also disappear 
into the ground. 

Camouflage has been made 
essential also to the aircraft and 
armaments factories, to con- 
ceal them from-the air raider. 
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GIVING THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Since the beginning of the war tHe plant of Ayers 
Limited at Lachute, Que., has been one of the 
key plants supplying the armed forces of the 
Dominion. The large contracts still being filled by 
Ayers include Khaki and Air Force Blue Frieze 
Overcoating and Grey Blankets. 


Made from the finest, fleeciest, purest wool and 
made right here in Canada “Ayers” represent 
the utmost in comfort and durability. 


AYERS LIMITED, LACHUTE MILLS, P.Q. 


FOUNDED 1870 


‘PASS THE 


MMUNITION’ 


Ammunition, says our Thesaurus, is 


“arms” 
another. 


in one ‘sense, 


"stuff" “in 


We cannot all be in the bisiness of 


making arms. 


For us, we make 


fabrics. "'Stuff", may-be. — 


As we watch our fabrics coming off 
the looms, as we send them on their 
way to as many uses as our Govefn- 
ment can make of them, it does our 
heart deed to know that we, in our 
part, are "passing the ammunition" : 
— even though ours may come - 
under such a common sounding 
heading as "'stuff"’. 


lakes have been altered to de- 
stpoy their value as water 
“land-marks” to raiding R.A.F. 
bombers. But shrubs grown on 
the railway station roofs of 
Hamburg, for example, and 
nets stretchea across Berlin 
streets have not been sufficient 


to disguise them from R.A.F.: 


planes. 

In Britain, one may see a 
factory so skilfully treated that 
even from a nearby roud it 
takes on the appearance of.a 
village, with a few rows of 
cottages separated by lanes. 
No bomb has yet fallen, near it. 
- The British Ministry of 
Home Security has jts own dis- 
tinct establishment, where in 
conjunction with schools of the 
fighting services—the Army, 
Navy and Air Force — new 
camouflage methods are de- 
vised by experiment and new 
materials tested. 

In the Western Desert of 
Africa, a famous professional 
magician, whose conjuring has 
delighted audiences of several 
generations in a Lendon thea- 
tre, is one of the experts whose 
task has been to advise on the 
best camouflage methods in 
this land of sand and scrub. 


Helping him are a well-known . 


stage and film designer, a land- 
scape painter and a Cambridge 
biologist, who is the author of 


' 


In Africa, an “imitation” air- 
field was detected, and one 
night a lighthearted pilot 
dropped two wooden bombs 
among the mock aircraft invit- ,- 
ingly displayed there. 


- Engineers, Biologists 


At the British army camou- 
flage school, the new science 
of deception is taught with all 
the aids that can be brought to . 
assist in ,solving the many 
problems of concealing armies, 

Engineers, physicists’ and 


‘ cinematographers mingle there 


with architects and artists, zoo- 
logists and botanists. : 

The pupil learns all patterns 
of landscape, from the hedge- 
rows of the English country- 
side to the ripples, scrub and 
rock of the desert. Sketches 
and photographs show why it 


is wrong to place a protective 


ring é6r square around a gun 
battery on a shore or opén 
heath; how a gun may be dap- 
pled with ‘color until it is per- 
fectly camouflaged — but still 
throw a shadow! He is taught 
to “kill shadows,” an expres- 
sion boffowed from photog- 
raphy, how to make use of 
existing roads and tracks, to 
make new buildings resemble 
old ones, and what can be done 
with nets. He discovers, too, 
why the belly of a fish is silver 
while his back is dark, and 
why the moth alighting on a 
tree is So hard. to find. From 
models, he learns how to make 
an anti-aircraft battery in- 
visible: from, say, 10,000 feet, 
and aj;sniper from 80 yards 
away. 

An amusing model shows a 
lady at her mirror. Net cur- 
tains at the window let in the 


’ 7 


~—Drowmfor U.S. Office of War Information. . 


Once Made Auto Lamps 


In Windsor there is _ com- 


#*\pany which used to make auto- 

# | mobile lamps. In'Toronto there 
7 \is a plant which manufactured 
@ | aluminum pots and pans. 


Today they are both produc- 
ing steel helmets for the armed 
forces,’ 


This is typical of the way 
civilian industries have gone on 
“active service” to equip our 
soldiers, airmen and sailors; 

Making a small part for an 
anti-gas respirator .is \ less 
dramatic than building 


| Now Produces Helmets | 


issued/to the armed forces. The 
words “made in Canada” can 

be stamped on everything our 
fighting men get from the 
quartermaster. 


Bathtub For 
War Metal 


That metal war products 
should need a’ bath to make 
them clean for the dirty work 
they have to perform’may seem 
paradoxical, but the durability 


out, applied to the model and 


inspected in different’ condi- 
tions of light and weather, and 
photographed at various dis- 


‘tances by color process. Fin- 


ally, a complete plan is drawn 


to scale and the scheme is 


applied to the site itself. Only 
when the result has been in- 
spected again from aircraft, 
and any necessary altergtions 
have been made is the task 
regarded as complete. 
Millions have been spent on 
carnouflage in this war by the 
British authorities. Thousands 


and thousands of acres of net 
‘have been knitted by blind 


workers, to whom this job is 
particularly suited, as well as 
by fishermen and their wives. 
With these nets, appropriately 
colored and used in conjunc- 
tion with strips of cloth, tree 


« branches and leaves, it is pos- 


é 


sible to disguise almost com- 
pletely a road convoy of tanks, 
big guns and army trucks. 

At sea, the dazzle-patterns in 
which ships were painted dur- 
ing the last war have been 
abandoned — air observation 
has rendered them obsolete. 
But smoke screening by war- 
ships has been developed to a 
far. greater extent, and the 
uniform grey of fleet units 
matches closely with the sea 
mist in wHich they so constant- 
ly work, 

Various methods are used to 
make the airplane invisible 
against the sky to the ground 


‘ed grey beneath, and 
_ gilver. The bomber’s belly is 


Engutries sobhenie fees Plastic Moulded 
: Parts on Any War Project. 


gunner. The fighter 
frequently has one 
other 


obseured in various shades of 


“Windsor Wear’ ~ 


for Men 


paint- 


The t 


“Evangeline” 
ee , for W omen 


UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


\ 


‘ 


NOVA SCOTIA TEXTILES Limited 


Underwear Manufacturers 


“WINDSOR, 


Keilor va and faster «es and 
faster still is the tempo the 
steel men at Canadian Bridge 


are achieving | in their newest 
job to hasten the day of Vic- 
tory. These all-welded steel 
harbor tugs have-the strength 


"arid stability to stand up under 
the toughest kind of service. | 


‘NOVA SCOTIA 


~ Firat in Canada — 25-007 STRUCTURAL POSITIONER 


guns, planes or ships, in® ‘of any instrument of war is.de- 
toe apa pendent upon’ the tir ; 
: finish ‘can only b they, 're just as important a cog 


Theirs i is a hum drum job but | Designed in our own shops, this positioner 


struction. — with no time lost in revolving 
the positioner and tug to new working 
= See oe 
Lin our war machine as swoop- ting oe * i ne down 


ing: dive bombers or shot ne ie me ) Bi se ats sy Ay ean es 
~ scarred destroyers. We're ie 
“proud of them. 
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Basis of Plant Moral 


Be Aye 2 Stab, a 
* ‘ ‘ 4. . : 4 ‘ , ie tx ' y € shy % oe . 
ng 4g a conti thei der to the expert salés ma an in- |} 
Army and navy officers have drifter. When there‘is acontinual must put their shoulder (Stahl \gateedeah: ean He | 
«ie been quick to recognize the value changing of employees it costs wheel with a‘ determination to. on plang that: en 1 
im | of psychological tests in”placing the management too much in hir- win. Most of them are earning . es his Stace an 
) ij a man where he will be of most ing and training; lower produc- more money than ‘they've ever by workers nelas | 
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i service to his country, How about tion. - seen, before, and many are out to his own, ah pte cL ended eee ee ‘hefore all other ‘ ons! ere: 
A business and industry? Are they — whésthere.ae-matiy ‘app. SPend it on extravagins” | Stage telning 10. general Sh ea pa SA i at diol 
. Be as alert jn hand-picking the man c¢ants after one job how does the What is the make-up of a good Cae ee esa Set ‘Wabasso’s; white rabbit | nde sind 
i: for the job? “ personnel manager decide? personnel manager? The quese co ss caste haar : rarer of Car vs oO 1m enterprises. : alk k 
i | : : fessor in this  His:work ean be as broad: as ‘he Seg one on Re Cae eG LR Ea em by Oy 
i The question ‘was put to per- tion ‘was put to & pro ; Pear grat x sry ed e® ey * 
Be a . js ¢ 2 ‘ vy oe an ey Se 7 ‘ ¢ ¢ : ; j = t . pir) % 
i. sonnel managers of two or three: Practical. Tests . bramehy the seplied quccinctly: 's Tikes te meas 96 He many cpacuct *'-  ”. S Manufacturers of 
* t big plants, One manager advocates. a prac- , ne French may ae ane _Tesearch forthe management, and ! pyre one Sh nels Ane Sheetings ines s+ Printed Cottons 
* Their general answer is that tical test to weed out the ineffi- sr peg as ue isn't nandle ee e organ- ; fax ss ; he aan SN | '\ Pillow C otions atest Co} Broadcloths 
i business houses are going in more cient. A 15-minute test in sten- os act Os aie Ee eae ization as well as’ th of indi- ; : Sy ES Slips. re VE idle Fo oy er a 
i and moré,for psychological tests ography will eliminate most of y ; viduals. ee ick ‘ f : te, eats ids of unbleached cloths for 
i as an aid -in placing employees. those not qualified. Other execu- He jdescribed the . personnel . shin aie . 4 ce iy and a? ‘Suid : ‘noses. ie oid 
- Some firms employ a consultant tives tak® the view that: some manager as the balance wheel of a management—let us say— ei : ; 7 ‘ ME. ndustrial & _ purposes : 
; Be in psychology to co-operate with efficient workers are not at their the entire organization... A 4ug- decidés on a-new plan for speed- ; Cts A ee et 
mF the regular personnel staff—but, best.under stiff competition. Each gler, so to speak, keeping a dozen. ing up the output of needed war eer ii ete a Ook; “ eee 
i | as one manager pointed out, “we holds to his own tried-out ways balls afloat with perfect timing. thatertils.” <"Wthe: demmant * de toe : Rds ie : ‘ 
" tf have our own methods of analy- of testing and character-analysis, Besides finding the right man for sinc hei wk Mahia Sm ak ME C ne Pie Ae de : tr. 
mn sis; proved tests to draw on from which they point out have been the job, he must, develop and More ™ ‘ $*) A. AO ' jt TON 
. long experience, and they show proved by years of success. maintain harmony “between ‘the going. to be eee ae se Bree Vy XS. XA = 7 
eS about as good a batting average Grated he has been accepted jr ove*s Sake ne aoe ee P, eee a : si er sq) die: : iar aa 
= as is possible ina world of chance ..4 his name is on the payroll— He irons out kinks, keeps the s stand around s small groups dis- . yh THREE RIVERS, QUE. 
i | d change” ' happy, builds up their morale cussing it. Some may decide to : fir the i 7 Tue 
he bt USE how does the new employee fare? and keeps them working at the quit...There may even be the tee : ge pie he ; ‘ 
i tension Classes in personnel selec- strange environment? — . t : — nn ee ie: 
tien? Definitely not, ‘The old method A ‘good personnel manager. See et coma has - } <" ie ; , 
u ; : must have the understanding, ticipated this, even before the - echt! oe. ° ; m iieittek & the aman ¢ 
4 They have their value, person- of leaving the newcomer to feel ‘tactthe “common touch” of a order went out to the staff. He hand. It is up to him:to.iron out easy as possible. He has:his.own parent will ire ph going, a full ne 
im i nel managers state, especially for his way is out. Personnel execu- doctor; the’ justice of a lawyer, has studied the problem: from. the difficulties, to create goodwill, ways of meeting the situation. It hardship. Or he on hia at Stance a 
ie a3 wee legit ze Se aL a ae ae ae ae and the business acumen of an every angle and has it well in to make the new order. appear as may be to introduce some conve- their patriotism. | 
i. work, As an aid to the experi- ey reco al : : . 
a enced personnel manager, there clear judgment on how a new ’ S , ‘ 
me are mixed opinions. In a class worker will perform unless he is . - A ; . 
mt ’ gontaining a group of these re- fully acquainted with what he is / 
om cent#y, what,started out as a lec- supposed to do. i : : 
" : - ture developed into a conference. afore he reports for the ware- J ‘, ° 
a The teacher himself recognized house, the office, the factory, he is ‘ 
re that these men of practical sion given pointers as to the customs 4 ; 
ie perience had much to contribute and ways of the firm. Thus he 
‘. to the psychologist. enters with a sense of confidence, ee 
i a feeling that he can go ahead 
i j Analyze Charactet without appearing to be a mud- ' chief dut: 
 - “How do you analyze charac- dlebrain.’ Even there he is not . oy loa. . 
oe ter?” he was asked. “That is, how left to “guess.” He is waged * 
am do you choose the right man or helped over every new step. He , 7 
, 7 an for the job?” is made to feel he is one of the : 2 If many of ou 
. firm. His chief need is for friend- being obtain 
? The choice of workers, he ex- liness—and he gets it. 






plained, is influenced by re 
demands of the firm employing 
them. Where highly skilled men Personal Angles 5 
are needed, or technicians of a If the new employee is not fill- 
type that are hard to find — the ing the job the placement man- 
experience and skill of the work- ager makes it his business to find 
er counts before personality. But out why. Perhaps he has a per- 
the firm which offers a course of sonal problem, Or he may feel 
training, or one that develops antagonistic to ‘his’ associates. 
é partly experienced employees, There may be a physical handi- 
2 can pick and choose, This is where cap which he*kept dark at thé 
- character, personality, ability and interview. Here again is a case 
Be education are weighed with fine for the psychologist. 


meee: On the other hand the mistake 
. When John Brown — or Mary may have been in -placing the 
Smith — sits stiffly on the edge of employee. If so, he is transferred 
the chair opposite the interview- to another branch where’ his skill 
er, his first act is to establish a can develop. Plants and business 
friendly atmosphere. Fear, it houses make a very strong fea- 
seems, is the distorting influence ture of reclamation. Every aid. is 
in any interview. Any good em- given to build up the employee 
ployment manager knows it is in a new branch, if he has failed 
not possible to make an accurate in another. 
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ie analysis while a man or woman ; \ 
, is under a hervous etrain, A. Wf he falls down in this new 
# cheerful remark — and tense Pramch and there is no other 





















e Each mill plays its special part — from the Spinning-Division 
which transforms the basic raw materials into yarns—to the 
Knitting Divisions which knit the yarns into the final products 
that. go to clothe our troops and. our civilian population — 
underwear, hosiery, outerwear for men, women. and children. 
An organization virtually self-contained from start to finish — 
Ses each mill specializing in its task — one executive staff coordi: 





nerves relax. A feeling of good- °P@ning where he can fit in, he is 
will is created — and the inter- promptly released. It is felt that 
viewer can then turn his atten- Ss psc ae ee on 
: confidence; hence he sho no 
tion to the matter at hand. hong’ on. Sin? aloud’ be‘ tree -t6 
continue his search for a placd 
more suited to his ability. 
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; The manager studies the filled- 
* in form handed him by the appli- 
“- gant. He is given the fullest con- a 
sideration — his ability, experi- If he is a’ young recfuit on his} 
ence, personality, with the aid of first job he is not precipitated into 
such sidelights as letters of intro- a place tntil he is well equipped 
duction, his home address and so to handle the work. Even then, 
forth. liberal allowances are made for 
his youth. The manager realizes 
Aids to Judgment that it takes time “for a young 
stenographer to get used to: the 
eight-hour clatter of typewriters 























Even with these helps, it was 
pointed out, wouldn’t a personnel 


sree State sete 











instance where eight district to a full day's exercise in loading 
managers were asked to choose his hand truck. The new broom 
the best salesmen from a group sweeps clean only after it has 
of 12 applicants. There was a shaped itself to the niches and 
glaring difference of opinion al- corners. § ‘ 


though each manager believed his ; 
judgment to be foolproof. Mr. A. They Raye rather pverdone it— 


and Mr. B. chose applicant four a nm ee - “te employ- 
as the top man. Mr. C. ranked ~~ * anager Of. & sarge wer 
° : : plant—they have bent backward 
him. second, "while Mr, D. chose 1-1: were, in their efforts. to en- 
applicant five. One of the others . : 


: courage and inspire young em- 
ranked him tenth and another i: : 
put fiin Gown at the. fodt! of the ployees. His firm has trained and 


: ; placed hundreds of young work- 
list. Applicant seven was placed Bay 
at the top by Mr. G, and tenth by ©" Mostly girls; many of whom 


had never earned money before. 
5 F., and at the bottom by Mr. o4),07. who have worked had 


‘never pulled down such big 
wages. It goes to a girl’s head, 
complains this manager. ‘She 
overestimates her value. As soon 
as_she learns her trade so that 
she is of real use to the ‘plant, 
off she goes hunting another job 


rae: : around her; for the salesgirl to nating all activities to conf. rm. t roti ce 
e preatyestie to be a good judge adjust herself. to rush hours in a s - producing “ . a ol oO to. the War. time necessity of 
y ‘ , ' modern store; for the boy in the . aximum volum i ; es 
is As an example he told of an .shipping department to limber up ° - F ’ . efficiently, with a yery minimum 






of manpower consumed. 



















From this it is pretty obvious 
that the character of John Brown 
—or of Mary. Smith—should not 
be judged superficially. . The 
more elusive traits must be arriv- 
ed at ciiner by proved tests of the 
personnel manager — or by the y; : 
help of a psychologist. Here are with Digger pay, Scores of them 


have left, and new recruits : 
paar of the questions they must. constantly being — trained. rn 
ecide. 


older girl, it appears,’ ts .more 
How .much goodwill does this stable, itheumh s aitias not as 
man create? speedy a worker, ‘ 
How stable is he? Is he a night 
reveller, a daytime clock-watch- silent taal asians 
er? How does he put in his spare of employees. generally. They are 
; time? Is he a spendthrift? Is not pouring all. their ener ies into 
he an individualist? Will he co- the work as a matter of dete or 
operate with the others on the’ , 
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victory. f ta Rey ts IS ge RO IT ead . : . | 

staff? Granting his skill — how seat toa peicosaenie ice Gor : ; bg Be Sg ATE Se eek ie te : \ 4 
longs does he hold his jobs? tion, nor ‘the fact that we might| cel Ps vans 
If an applicant has. had too even lose the war. There is little 
many jobs, he is passed up as a thought of sacrifice; or that they 
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available railway space— 
and add te your owm com- 
fort—by travelling with a minimum of — 
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Home of Stanfield’s Underwear—Truro, N.S. 


The chief duty of every business is to help win 
. the war. 


If many of our customers cannot for the time 
being obtain all the lines of Stanfield’s Un- 
der wear that we were able to provide in peace 
time we want them to know that it is because 
war requirements must come first. 


We are proud of our products and realize that 
our retail distributors have been a big factor 
in building our business and reputation. We 
have an obligation to our customers and the 
Canadian publie—also to our own employees, 
those who work with us now and those in the 
armed forces. 





At the present time distribution may be the 
second line of a country at war but later it will 
be the first line of a country at peace. 


STANFIELD’S 


LIMITED 


, TRURO, 


NOVA SCOTIA 
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Send for STAN-STEEL CONCISE 
HANDBOOK on STEEL TUBE 


ADVANTAGES AND USES 
es STANDARD 



















section tO 


In each working force there is 


.| a considerable reservoir of produc- 


tivity that cannot be fully tapped _ 
by appeals to ‘cupidity and cer- | 
tainly cannot be even begun_to 
be tapped, by compulsion. This is 
the theme of “How to Create Job: 
Enthusiasm” by Carl Heyel. 

The main basis for Mr. Heyel’s 
book is that the great majority of 
workers want to do a good job at 
whatever they happen to be work- 
ing. The responsibility for doing 
that good job, however, does not 
rest on the worker alone. Job en- 
thusiasm is a dual responsibility 
of the worker and the manage- 


| ment. Just as management is ulti- . 


mately dependent upon labor for 
its measure of success so is labor 
dependent upon management for 
guiding production so that jobs 
will be secure and profits will al- 
low. good wages. Job enthusiasm 
hangs on a complete understand- 
ing of this interdependency and a 
determined desire to harness labor 
and management into one working 
force with a common objective. 


Can't Delegate It 

The responsibility for job en- 
thusiasm is something that top 
management cannot delegate. 
When one delegates authority or 
responsibility, the purpose is to 
be in a position to forget the 
delegated function for the time 
being, and responsibility for job 
enthusiasm is something manage- 
ment cannot afford to forget, even 
temporarily. 

Even if the worker is inefficient 
and indifferent to his work, little 
or nothing is gained by blaming 
him. He is the tool with which 
management works, and “a poor 
workman always blames his 
tools.” He is an animiate,~ con- 
scious, intelligent human tool, and. 
not a blind instrument. The ex- 
ecutive who overlooks the human 
element and treats those whose 
labor he directs as if they were 
part of the ‘inanimate equipment 
of the ‘plant, is displaying as poor 
craftsmanship as is the machinist 
who tries to cut steél. with a lead 
tool. 

Continuing: Policy at 
gn timeg such as thege. it! is 
comparatively simple for a man- 
agement to gain the whole-heart- 
ed support of its employees. 

However, Mr. Heyel says: 


“It would be a serious mistake 
to conclude that the only oppor- 
tunity to talk to employees about 

* project significance, comes dur- 
ing. dangerous and. dramatic 
times of public emergency. In a 
competitive economy such as 
ours, practically every business 
enterprise that has even a slight 
history behind it, must have 





and services rendered, there are 
sound reasons for its existence. 
Management should do all it can 
to dramatize these reasons to its 
employees, even as, through in- 
stitutional advertising and other 


proved to the customers who ° 
support it that in terms of goods, 


New Book Usehl Guide to C 


: publicity techniques, it so often mo 
dramatizes them to the public. . 


. Such itefns as the bestowal of 
titles, preferred location of desks, 
names on office doors, and the like 
should .be overlooked. A 
bench carfies with it little special 
significance. But place one desk 
out of Jine with the others and 
the” occupant is acclaimed the 
senior clerk. Reverse its position 
so as ‘to face the others and the 
head clerk becomes a supervisor. 
Give him a larger desk, a tele- 
phone and, if possible,'a small red 
carpet, and the supervisor rises 
to the status of a executive. 


On Anohymity 

. In mass production industries, 
opportunities for the worker to 
emerge from his anonymity do 
not often occur. However, they 
are worth searching for diligent- 
ly. The case is cited of one plant 
Yhat turns out millions of fire 
bricks in standard sizes. Each day, 
however, there are usually some 
demands for bricks in highly 
special shapes and sizes. Such 
custom jobs: go to experienced 
molders, each of whom has a 
personal stamp reading “made by 
so-and-so” with which he makes 
an impression in the moist clay 
before firing. As a result, that 
workman can look at such a 
special job as his and pride of 
craftsmanship makes him take 
double care to turn out good 
work. 


Creative Instinct 

Management can take definite 
steps to give some of the satisfac- 
tion demanded by the creative 
instinct to workers who of neces-, 
sity are only small cogs in a large 
organization. 

For example, workers can be 
given more of a feeling of making 
something by being brought a 
better idea of the end results of 
their work. -Management can 
appeal to the creative instinct by 
broadening, where possible, the 
latitude of individual worker dis- 
cretion. No craftsman worthy of 
the name will*tolerate a boss 


' standing over his shoulder to tell 


him exactly how-to do his work; 
it suffices that the boss tell him 
what he wants done. Nothing is so 
stifling to the self respect of a 
worker as: the feeling of too much 
supervision. 
Money Appeal. ; 

Industrial psychologists have 

amply demonstrated that the 


appeal ‘is not aadonitity 
thet ost potent force for em- 
ployee stimulation available to 
management. The criterion should’ 
always be: In what direction are 


'money incentives driving em- 


ployees? In at least one large life 
insurance company, the agents 
are compensated on the basis of 
customers they hold, rather than 
of the prospects they sell. The 
agent who looks after his client 
and shows a high rate of renewals 
earns the highest rate of commis- 
sion. The agent who neglects his 
customers once he has sold them, 
is penalized. 
Get Perspective - 

Employees must be made, says 
Mr. Heyel, to grasp the perspec- 
tive of their jobs. They must see 
their own daily endeavours’ in 
relation to the work of the com- 
pany and industry as a whole. 
One company making floor coves-. 

s farmis its sales trainees out 
to large ‘department stores selling 
its products, because it considers 
an understanding of retail opera- 
tions and the consumer’s view- 
point extremely important. The 
men work side by side with the 
regular store employees, dealing 
with practical sales problems and 
learning to talk the customers 
language. 

Gettihg employees to partici- 
pate in the preparation of manu- 
als, rather than having such books 
spring full-blown from the per- 
sonnel department, is an effective 
“mind stretcher.” , 

Giving Praise ™ 

Employees can also be made to 
feel that they are a real part of 
the organization through sincere 
praise from the top. There are 
cases: where men have carried 
brief letters of commendation for 
days. They proudly showed them 
to everyone in the office and 
carried them home to show their 
families and friends, Publicity re- 
garding promotional opportuni- 
ties and publicity about employ- 
ees who have just been promoted 
in’ employee magazines and on 
bulletin boards, contribute to the 
feeling of partnership and are 
definite stimuli to enthusiasm. 

Long Term Plan 

Personnel programmes should 
not be content to deal only with 
current conditions. This calls for 


thinking now about new products 


or services for the future and 
about training procedures that 





How the Dominions 
Fight For Victory 


(Continued from page 24) 
as bravely as their comrades 
from “Down Under,” and no 
one could do better than that. 

Unlike the Australians and 
New Zealanders, they have not 
gone abroad ‘for their battles. 
There has been plenty for them 
to do on their own continent. 
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Methods of joining Steel. Tubing together, or to other 
sections, can be classified under two headings: 


MECHANICAL METHODS WELDED JOINTS 


Threaded Joints. 








Friction Cl 
Telescoped Getsis 


in heavily loaded tubular 
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Gas Weld , 

mas se 

+ Blectric, Weld of 
| Various’ types 


Illustrated above are Aeitigh schate or connections used 
structures. ‘tna eavine! fertanees, 







a the successful campaigns 
in East Africa, South Africa 
put in the field an army of 
more than 120,000 men—this 
out of a white population 
numbering not much more 
than 2,000,000. 


Internal development has 
followed the familiar pattern 
of the other Dominions—tre- 
mendous- expenditures, tre- 
mendous industrial growth, 
skyrocketing taxes, govern- 
mental controls. Prices are 
controlled to prevent inflation 

_and profiteering; imports and 
exports are coftrolled to con- 
serve. exchange and ensure. the 
most advantageous use of ship- 
ping facilities; gasoline and 
tires are rationed; railway tra+- 
vel has. been rationed sojas to 
enable’ larger shipments - of 

“food and war supplies. 

The. production, sale, use and 

- distribution of numerous com- 
modities, such as rubber; tin, 
paper, blycerin and scrap 
metal have been regulated. A 
food controller has been ap- 
pointed; the Minister of Labor 
has been armed with wide 

_ powers; strikes at war plants 
have been outlawed. 

Up to the end of the, 1941-42 
fiscal year, South Africa had 
spent £137.millions on the war 
and £80 millions has been. 
earmarked for war expendi- 
ture inthe current year. 

_ The African Dominion is not 
highly industrialized; never- 
theless she has reached a point 
where she is able to provide 
her own fighting men with 
most of their weapons. She 
makes armored. cars, trans- 
ports, trench mortars, bombs, 
howitzers and great quanti- 
ties of other armaments. Her 
facto now employ 350,000 
workers, 125,000 of them Eu- 
ropeans. 
A great deal of credit. for 
what she. has accomplished is 
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will enable the maximum nuhber | 
of employees to adapt themselves} — 
to changed conditions. More em- : 
phasis is being placed on security. | 


In addition to a company guaran- 


teeing fixed annual income, more| 


‘and more com . have been 
making t programmes | 
and group a part of|- 
their pe practices. 


‘iccipieties: eagmnatiaed, ee Wik 
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important part in creating job|_ 


enthusiasm. An important point 


to keep fi mid in eommectitin [ 


with employee suggestions is that 
enthusiasm will suffer unless 
some sort of acknowledgment, 
with thanks, is made of the many 


suggestions submitted that can- 


not be used. 


It is said of Henry Ford that in 
conferences with his staff he often 
says: “Go ahead, I'll sit here and 
repre: the public.” Mr. Heyel 
declares that in connection with 
policies affecting employees, it is 
imperative that more and more 
management, especially of larger 


enterprises, have someone who sit J 


in at councils and says: “Go be 
ahead. I'll sit here and represent in 
the employees.” 

A requisite for spontaneous 
discipline within the company is 
that basic labor policies should a 
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i ANADA’S Armed Forces, one of the most éfficient 
weapons of destruction ever forged in the cause of Free- 


“dom, in part, owes its deadly effectiveness to motion 
_ picture films. 


In military classrooms, motion pictures are revealing with greater clarity . 
the tactical and technical problems of modern warfare—where they can be 
stutlied and absorbed with the utmost concentration. 


This is one of the reasons why Sa ere better and 
foster thie was over thongat plesibie, 
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through and put down histories, the points touched upon 










































































in wring. This posi a aie a here along with other proven 
phrased in “overalls English.” ideas for stimulating employde 
In his Sones book, Mr. Heyel enthusiasm. Mr. Heyel’s book sells 


develops in some detail.and with for $2 and is published by the 
considerable number of case McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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ByKENNETH BR. WILSON 


Most controversial. feature of 
price control in Canada so far as 
the average housewife or man-in- 
the-street is concerned, is the cost 
of living index. 

The easiest way to start an 
argument is to comment on what 
is without question the most in- 
credible statistical fact in Canada 
—that since a year ago the cost of 
living index: has only risen about 
119%. 

If you start the conversation by 
asking your friends how much 
their living costs have risen, you 


‘ will probably get answers ranging 


all the way from 10 to 50%. They 
will cite the fact that pullet’s eggs 
were selling in , Montreal * last 


HOWEVER YOU TRAVEL... 
CARRY 
Your 
MONEY 
SAFELY 
Canadian Pacific Expre 

TRAVELLERS CHEOUE. 
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New regulations may affect 
your’envelopes — We shall be 
giad to. check over your. styles 
and sizes and advise you. with 
regard to the changes which 
are coming, : 

Warning: If you are design- 
ing .new office forms to fit 
envelopes, 1.e. invoices, state- 
ments,’ cheques, etc., be sure to 
have our representative check 
over the layout for position of 
windows, -matching stocks and 
sizes of envelopes before print- 
a This will avoid waste. 

elephone for information or 
send us one. of/ each ‘size of 
envelope you use that we may 
check them against forthcom- 
ing regulations, 


TORONTG 
MONTREAL 
‘win mieEses 





In this-second articlé on Canada’s price. ceilings after a- 
year’s experience, Kenneth R. Wilson finds that most of the 
complaints against the cost-of-living index originated with 
the increases in semi-luxury prices, most of which are not 
included in the index. Basically, this complaint boils down 
to the fact that many Canadians live at a higher standard .- 
than that which the index is designed to measure, To these, 
the index is more a gauge of the cost of ‘Subsistence than of 
the cost of “living,” but-for its designed purpose it remains a 
substantially accurate indicator. A ‘subsequent article will 
deal with the problems that W.P.T.B. will face in 1943. 





week at 60 cents; that qranges are. 
just twice what they were a year 
ago; that a two pound box of 
chocolates. costs $1.18 instead of 
$1. 


































Facts for the Record 


Right here might be a good time 
to put on the record a few im- 
portant facts about the index it- 
self. This may help to dispel a few 
misconceptions and misunder- 
standings about it. | 

The “factors” or “weights” 
which go to make up the index 
are as follows: food—31%; shelter 
—19%; clothing—12%; home fur- 
nishings—9%; recreation, trans- 
portation, fuel and light — each 
6%; life insurance—5%; health— 
4% and personal care—2%. Actu- 
ally about 90% of these items are 
inside the price ceiling—the re- 
mainder (chiefly life insurance 
fruits and vegetables, etc.) ‘are 
not included. But there are a lot 
of things which people in higher 
income brackets buy which are 
outside the index entirely — for 
example candy, jewellery, clocks 
and watches, and other items such 
as those on which’ Mr. Isley 
clamped a whopping big luxury 
tax last summer. The tax on 
candy, for example, is 30% but 
that doesn’t affect the: index be- 
cause there is no weighting for 
candy. ‘The tax on a lot of other 
“frills” such as those already 
mentioned, is 25% but none of 
these items figures in the index. 

Of all the new taxes imposed 
last year the only important one 
which might have affected the 
index was the new tax on cigar- 
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ressive surface of Supertine 
Fashioned from clean, new rags* this finest creation of 
the paper makers art will withstand the toll of years and the dry rot of vaults. Since 


1882, leaders of finance and industry have regarded supertfin the i 
of vital words and statistics. For business letterheade periine paper as guardian 


weight to words, creates confidence and commands 
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' Some of the Biggest Price Boosts Are Not n the Index | 
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ettes. Ip this case.a special order- 
in-council. was passed .to enable 
the tax to, be excluded from the 
index., So remember when you 
are shopping that part, at least, 
of. your increased. cost of livirig is 
due to taxes and is. outside. the 
items which comprise the index. 
Food is One Third 

Food represents almost «one 
third of the index “budget.” Yet 
apart from ‘butter, bread,. milk 


and beef (which, represent almost | @ead 


half, of all foodstuffs included in 
the: index) no single item of food 
has a weighting of:even as high 
as 2%. This is important because 
it illustrates an. important’ fact 
about the index, namely that for 
most items it takes a tremendous 
increase in price to bring about 
even the most fractional increase 
in the index. | r 

Another thing ~which house- 
wives are apt-to overlook is the 
fact that prior to the introduction 
of the price ceiling, food prices 
had risen no less than 26.3%. The 
rise in the total index in the eight 
months prior to price control had 
been nearly 8% —which means 
that when the ceiling came into 
effect, prices had risen very con- 
siderably from those which pre- 
vailéd even in the summer of 
1941. Since the introduction of 
the ceiling, prices have risen only 
1.5%, according to the index. 
Almost all of this increase (1.37%) 
being due to higher food prices. 

Staples Predominate 

The most significant factor in 
keeping the index pegged at this 
very nominal increase is that 
more than one third of the food- 
stuffs represented in the index are 
represented by. three _ staples 
(bread, milk and, butter) items 
which have very largely been 
“pegged” at retail, by payment of 
subsidy to producers. 

Recently I asked statistical ex- 
perts here at Ottawa to estimate 
how much the cost-of-living in- 
dex would rise if the higher price 
now. being paid to farmers for 
milk, butter, wheat, etc., were to 
be included in the index instead 
of being handled outside by way 
of bonus. They declined to make 
the computation themselves but 
on the basis of information made 
available to me it is reasonable to 
suppose that our cash subsidies on 
foodstuffs alone, represent what 
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least 1.5 or possibly 2 points in 
the official cost-of-living index. 

What that means is this: If 
prices of these items were allowed 
to rise instead of being pegged 
and subsidized, the cost-of-living 
index would now be 15 to 2 
points higher. This would mean an 
addition to housewives bills of 
$60 to $80 millions annually. It 
would mean’ payment of another 
$50 millions in cost-of-living: 
bonus. — ‘ 

On the other hand Donald Gor- 
don estimates that had not the 
price ceiling been in effect, living 
costs in Canada would have risen 
by. at least 10%, He interpreted 
a 10% rise in the fuel, food and 
clothing bills of Canada’s 2,500,000 
families, as amounting to between 
$350 and $400 millions. 

The worst and most flagrant 
disturber of the price ceiling 
peace is beef. Apart from its 
y violent price. ceiling 
career, it is due to push the index 
still higher when the next 
monthly figure is compiled. The 
combined weight for the five 
types of beef included in the ceil- 
ing is 3.67%. - 

Testing the Figures 

How valid is the cost-of-living 
index itself, after one year of 
price control and three years of 
wartime curtailment and restric- 
tion? 

Actually a special test is under 
way this month to check the: 
honesty and accuracy of “report- 
ed” prices, compared with those 
which consumers are charged 
from day to day. An earlier 
check, six months ago, revealed 
very little variation. 

So far as the composition of the 
index is concerned, some changes 
in its components to reflect the 
fact that bananas and tires (for 
example) are no longer on sale, is 
shortly to be made. It is not ex- 
pected that these changes will 
greatly affect the final result, 


Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation and sold to tht trade 
at whatever price is necessary. to 


permit them to be distributed to}. 


consumers within the price ceil- 
ing. In tea, for example, the spe- 
cial war tax is now waived to 
assist in permitting retail’ sales 
within the price ceiling. 
« $100 Millions a Year 
Although not: more than $25 
millions has been distributed by 
way. of cash subsidy during the 
first year of the price ceiling, the 
annual rate of distribution now 
exceeds $100 millions annually. 
This may be divided. approxi- 
mately as follows: 
Million 
Crude oil imports (trans- . 
portation subsidy) ........*$30 
Butter (5 cents per Ib, on 
creamery butter)......... 15 
Flour and feed (for-domes- 
CUNO On vise c dake vanes! 16 
Milk. (25. cents per. 100 Ib. to 
producers) ......... Se sccis 
General items (about $500,- 
000 a week) .....2-eeeece 30 
Bulk . purchasing (raisins, 
tea, coffee, vegetable oils, 
cocoa beans, bristles, 
prunes, wool, cotton, textile 
fabrics, etc.) ...... Saaaee 15 
Wartime Food Corp. (cattle 
purchases, etc.) s.cccceses 2 


ee 


6 


$108 

*The “gross” subsidy on crude 
oil is said to be running at a rate 
of close to $100 millions a year 
alone. But a large part of this 
is expected to be recoverable from 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply for war -supplies, or re- 





——"_.... but we can make your 
present L C- Smiths outlast the war! 
ae — TEN TIPS FOR TYPISTS 


to make ‘typewriters last longer 
DAILY 







2. Clean withclothorbrushslightlymoist th cleaning fluid 
3. Save canigs to right, clean jage rails. Reverse 
4. Brash dust from typebars. se 
5. Always cover machine when not in use. 

‘ _ DO REGULARLY 


6. Prevent sei slipping by ‘cleaning rubber rollers with cloth 
slightly sunlontond with cleaning fluid 


Ie 7. Remove roller and brash ont particles of dirt. 
8. Save roller by inserting 2 sheets at a time. Use backing sheet over 
/ and over to conserve paper. as s y 
9. Keep particles from into machine by moving carriage to 
extreme ends when 
10. Change ribbons correctly. or tap them lightly. Never force 
them on shaft. 


SS NEVER OIL YOUR TYPEWRITER... LEAVE OILING TO SERVICEMAN 
“LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS OF CANADA: LTD., TORONTO 


1 Smith: Corona 
OFFICE PORTABLE 
Typewriter Service 











coverable when the oil or its{items bulk large in the cost-of-, portant' were it not for the fact 
product is sold for export. living index. They are: butter, | that rationing-féstrictions have so 


As already indicated, only three | flour and. milk. Crude oil and} greatly curtailéd:their public conf 


or four of these. subsidized | gasoline subsidies would be im-| sumption and ‘use. 































since what will be attempted is to 
distribute expenditure on the “un- 
available” ‘items among other 
alternate forms of food, transpor- 
tation, etc. : 
The whole question of the valid- 
ity of the index in all its rami- 
fications is a very live topic at 
Ottawa just now.. That doesn’t 
mean that price ceiling officials 
have lost faith in its validity—far 
from it. But they are far from 
complacent about it and doing a 
lot of probing to see (for ex- 
ample) if the index is as valid 
for high and low income groups 
as for the $1,400 “average” in- 
come group around which the in- 
dex was computed; if their quo- 
tations are accurate; if their 
weightings are right, etc.. 


Higher Cost or Higher Standard 


And before leaving this ques- 
tion of the validity of the index, 
there is one important point 
which should be made. It is this: 
Many price officials believe that 
most Canadians are actually en- 
joying a considerably higher 
standard of living in 1942 than in 
1941 and that this is what they 
are confusing with dn increase in 
prices. 

Today’s shopper probably puts 
an extra tin of this, or a better 
grade of that in her daily shop- 
ping basket 

Two other questions affect the 
cost of living tinder the price ceil- 
ing. One of these is the quality of 
merchandise. The other (already 
touched on in part) is subsidies. 

As to quality, there is no deny- 
ing that the simplification and 
standardization of goods, which 
has been permitted and encour- 
aged under the price ceiling has 


) 


varieties of merchandise and ser- 
vices formerly offered to the pub- 
lic, Abd 

Lower Quality 

But a distinction: should be 
made between elimination of 


‘| “frills” and changes in quality 


which impair the durability, serv- 
iceability or food value of an arti- 
cle. How far this actual deterior- 
ation in real quality has progress- 
ed under a year of price ceiling is 
very difficult to determine. In 
some lines it may be consider- 
able. On the whole it has not ap- 
peared to anything like the extent 
of earlier predictions, perhaps be- 
cause rising sales volume has 
eased the “pressure” on costs for 
many business firms. 

The other day at Ottawa an 
irate merchant brought in two 
shirts both made by the same 
manufacturer and selling for the 
same price. One was a “ceiling” 
shirt. The other was “pre-ceil- 
ing.” In appearance the ceiling 
shirt looked to be definitely an 
inferior ‘product.. It was poorer 
color, coarser Weave, had a short- 
er “tail” and so forth. Yet tests 
at the ‘National Research Council 
laboratories’ disctosed that the 
new shirt was actually! a better- 
wearing product than its smarter 
looking “pre-ceiling” number. 
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eliminated frills as well as many |' 

























_ But it cannot. be denied that 
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VANCOUVER CITY CIRCULATION GAIN 
34, IN 3 YEARS 
DAILY PROVINCE REACHES ‘103,258 DAILY NET PAID 


a ‘Con er Province circulation within Vancouver City has risen 17,734 to a 


Thi 49 . . 
» y Cwm in oe yeers—is far in excess of the tise in population 


Taking even the most optimistic population estimat ' | 
national advertisers 73.8% coverage of the Gosbler aa aga ay Province offers 


» +. and with 103,258 total c; 
since so aaa : circulation, no other Canadian newspaper covers its home 





*Publisher’s statement for six months. ending September-30, 1942. 
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